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PlIEFACE. 



I HAVE endeavoured, in llie fbUowiiig pages, to 
present to the reader a faithful picture of wliat t i 
myself saw, and what I leanit, of Japan during my 
residence at Hakodate, as Consul of Her Britannic | 
Majesty. The facts I have here slated may be 
relied upon, for I had, by virtue of my office, many 
opportunities of acquiring information denied to 
others. I might have extended my narrative by i 
relating many things told me on doubtful autho- 
rity, for the difficidty in obtaining correct informa- 
tion is great ; but, doubtless, as our international 
intercourse becomes more intimate, much of the 
jealousy now exhibited towards us iviU, it is 
hoped, pass away, and we sliall understand this 
interesting people better. 

A great point has, I think, been already 
achieved, — we have succeeded in maintaining our 
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ground in Japan; and this victory m the more 
important, since it has been accomplished by 
moral force alone, for the foreign population, 
exclusive of Chinese, does not amount to 600. 

Since this work was ^vritten, many and grave 
events have occurred in Japan, but none such as 
are likely to interrupt our friendly relation with 
this people ; and our Treaty may now be expected 
to open up to us a most important trade, with a 
people hitherto scarcely known to us, and now 
only very superfcially. 

It appears that Mr. Alcock, Her Majesty's Con- 
sul in Japan, has succeeded in making the over- 
land journey, without molestation, from Nagasaki 
to Kanagawa, — a fact of great importance, as the 
Japanese hitherto have regarded with great jea- 
lousy every approach of foreigners to become ac- 
quainted with the interior. May the international 
relations thus happily commenced, tend to the best 
and highest interests of the two countries ! 

The mineral wealth of Japan is indeed exube- 
rantly rich ; gold, silver, copper, lead, and iron 
mines are there. The forest trees are magnificent, 
her giant oaks capable of providing material for 



fleets. Then her silk and her tea will soon equal 
those of China. 

I caanot close these remarks, witliout recording 
my lively sense of kindness received by me from 
this friendly people. The impression they made 
upon mc will long remain with pleasure on my 
mind. 

C. PEMBERTON HODGSON. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Havino Tisited all the open ports in Japan, and having 
resided at each some time, nnt long enough indeed to hare 
learnt, except veiy superficially, the manners and customs of 
our new friends, with, nevertheless, as lair an opportunity 
as moat others of judging them, I will venture to give a 
irt sketch of these interesting Islands, and try to prove that 
they have been the gainers by our new Treaties. If you 
take up the map of Europe, and regard for a moment the 
British Isles, the Channel, imd the continent of Europe, 
and then turn to the map of China and Japan, ia there 
nothing peculiarly etrildng? You exclaim, "One is to the 
&r East, the other to the far West ; that ia all I see." Ih 
not, then, the geographical position, the geological, eminently 
interesting? What 1 volcacoea for coal-fielda! The Atlantic 
and North Seas wash the oAe, the Paciiic and Jnpan Seas 
hoimd the other. The latitudes of Great Britain arc higher, 
but yet occupy nearly the same amount of degrees. The porta 
of the British lales are not naturally more magniiicent or 
safer than the recently surveyed harbourB of Japan. Nagasaki 
for Cork. "Absurd !" some may say. Hiogo and Osaka for 
Falmouth and Plymouth; Simodu, Enora, Hedu, Tago, for 
Portsmouth, Southampton, and the South; Kanagawa for the 
capital; and then last, not least, the bay of Hakodate, de- 
scribed by the Americans and otliera as one of the finest 
harbonrs in the world for accessibility and safely. Itemem- 
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ber also tliat these ports have not had the millions bestowed 
on their improvement which British harbours have had 
wasted on theirs. 

The adjacent continent of Asia has, by traditional report, 
for many centuries witnessed the same scenes of continuous 
conflict as those which reddened the soils of France and Eng- 
land with the chivalrous blood of their warriors. Tartars, 
Moguls, Coreans v, Japanese; Norman, Frank, and Gascon v. 
England. Nearer home we have read of the almost civil wars 
between England and Ireland, repeated between the Coreans 
and Japanese ; and, if for nearly 300 years these external forages 
had ceased, we hear of internal wars which the feudal lords 
or "Daimios" have been continually waging against their 
Imperial Sovereign, the Tjrooon or Siegoon, as it was written. 
Whenever one prince felt himself strong enough to aim at 
independence, either alone, or supported by other kindred 
spirits, the scenes we read of in the middle ages of our own 
history were re-acted. 

The Japanese Islands are both warmer and colder than the 
British Isles. At Nagasaki the thermometer in August and 
September reaches 96 deg. in the shade. At Hakodate, during 
December, January, February, it has been observed as low as 
18 deg. below zero. When we take into consideration that 
Hakodate is lat. 41 deg. 40 sec. N., or about parallel with 
Naples, we may be surprised at this variation, and still more 
so when the result of observations, taken in 1859, makes the 
summer of Hakodate correspond very nearly with the summer 
of Edinburgh, which is in lat. 55 deg. 57 sec, or more than 14 
deg. to the northward of Hakodate. The only explanation to 
be oiFered for this unnatural eccentricity of climate and 
atmosphere is, that the prevailing winds during the seven 
cold months are from the N., N.N. W., and chiefly N.W.; 
that they pass over the eternal ice-fields of Siberia and the 
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ulaad of TarUry nnJ Mantchciuria; that lliey liave but ii 
BBTTOW sett to cross, not sufficieatly broad to modify their 
tempttratnTC, and are chargMl with storms of enow, and sii 
burst with undiminiHiied aevciity and violence on the devoted 
peaks which encirclu Uakodate. In tLe lew milder monditi, 
during which the wind is southerly, E. S. E., generally S- K- 
duriag parts of May, June, July, and August, the scene is 
clutnged ; tlie snow disap{)eara towards the beginning of April, 
and rain, brought up from the great Pacific, in incc8«ant]y 
pouring, — not showers, but almoit tropical volmnea, on the 
newly snow- denuded car ill, 

Uakodate is not healthy, therefore. Colds, bliudne**, 
cutaneous eruptions, catarrh, fevers, and other natural 
muladies, caused perhaps by the one universal di6t (fish, rice, 
and vegetables), are conunon. It in said that longevity is 
frequent. I have met with persons of both sexes who appeared 
to have well passed the "three-score years and ten." I have 
DO obserrationaof Yedo, Kanagawa, or Youkahaniu; but from 
Iruetworchy accounla, with the exception of the low and damp 
poeiuoii of the sites occupied by the foreigners, (which 
will, I fear, sooner or later be i'elt,) the climate around 
is, I am assured, salubrious. Of Nagasaki my observations 
tae limited, but accurate, extending over the three hottest 
inontliR of the year. The tliennometcr ranged, from June 13 
lo SeptemUr 13, 1859, fi-om 70 deg. (coldest) to 3G deg 
(greatest heat) m the shade; and what made this heat iht 
E unbeiirable was, that llie nights were qa oppressive as 
the days, and the water was generally bad. During those threi' 
moDths there were twenty-four days of continued r 
torrents, never ceasing, ever ])ouring. TV 
jnceisant from June 24 to nearly the end of July, and the 
damp exhalations fwm the saturated and steaming earih mack' 
it rejilly, at limes, a verj- v.i^Mjur-balh, Every breath of wiin! 
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was greeted with fond embraces, and all that art could invent 
to seduce or increase it eagerly employed. The S. W. breeze 
would glide gently up the lovely bay, and then, but then only, 
I could one for a moment admit the beauty of the harbour. 

; I speak only of the sunmier months; during the other nine 

• months it may be Paradise, for, certainly, Nature has wonder- 

fully done her work — few eyes are tired by gazing on the 
panorama even in the simimer months. What, then, when 
the camellia, the rhododendron, and all the blossoms of the 
fruit-trees — orange, peach, plum, cherry, pear, citron, and 
lime, — are present in profusion to gladden sense and sight! 
Even the snake, the centipedes, and other noxious curiosities 
are for a while forgotten, although they are most numerous, 
especially iA the sacred precincts of temples, and found in 
bed-rooms, bath-rooms, boots, shoes, clothes, and really every- 
where where their presence is least expected or desired. 

At Nagasaki there is more disease than at Hakodate. In 
addition to those of Hakodate, which are more or less preva- 
lent at Nagasaki also, I will mention only cholera and typhus 
fever, which are often virulent. At Hakodate the best of 
water is plentiful ; at Nagasaki the best is bad. 

Of the southern portion of Kiusiu little more is at present 
known by us than what Kaempfer and Von Siebold have Te- 
corded. The Prince of Kagosima is an important "Daimio," 
but it is yet not satisfactorily determined whether he be or be 
not also the feudal lord of the Lew-chew Isles. Doctors dif- 
fer; "et, adhuc sub judice lis est." I do not wish here to 
argue this point; I only desire to show that Japan, i.e. Japan 
Proper, extends from 31 deg. N. lat., the latitude, approxi- 
matively, of Alexandria and Madeira, to 45 deg. 30 sec, or 
somewhat below Bordeaux, the nearest corresponding latitude 
in Europe ; and thus that nearly all the products of the several 
countries, raised in the Western hemisphere, might naturally 
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be Upected to be met with in the Jupaaeac Isles. So we find 
mik, ten, tobacco, sugur, plantaioe, rice, IndiuD c 
Blmonda, grapes, flax »ntl ht-mp, oningeB, sntl i 
common fruii-treee, wheut, peas, beans, potaloea (svreet and 
European), common am] cheap. I do not speulc of the coal, 
lead, iron, copper, gold, silver, or other mines; but these are 
■Iso Uere. The sea produces a aupembundance of iish — aal- 
ciou, salmon trout, tiirbot, herrings, mackorel, cod, plaice, and 
i^cn whitebait for the Londoner. The mountains and valleys 
»«id forth their bears, deer, cattle, pigs, fbwLj, ducks, pheasants, 
grouse, partridges, and wild fowl. What, then, did a nntion, 
K nation wludi for centuries }iaa been as sealed t6 ua as the 
mjateries of Ciunie (iver were to tlie uninitiated Kom.ins, re- 
quire more? Her own itJands were sufficient to support her; 
W own bills, valleya, fields, lakes, rivers, seas, and mounlains 
jdelded all she required. What her almost tropical climate 
could not,. her more e<juable or more frigid latitudes could 
sod did, supply. Her people were happy, or as happy in 
tlieir ignorance and aibeism, as many of us are with our 
learning, wealtii, and Chriatianity. What if a few princes, 
^ owning nominol obedience to one away, were sometimes ex- 
acting and tyrannical \ What if money, gold or silver, were 
indifferent to them: what if coBtly jewels or rich lace, French 
and Rhenish wines, were uiJtnownl Were they required? 
What if their pagodas rang only with the sounds of idolatry 
and the wild irenzy of faiialiciam ! — slill they trod in the ateps 
of their forefathers, and had only leanit from them affection 
lo their soil and to their &milic9 and institutions. 

We will examine into the case, and discover, if possible, the 
tnettimable boon which has been secured to them by the new 
TrOttiM lately made by them with foreigners. The task will 
doabtleaa be easy ; lor the West is so far advanced in all ihinga. 
— in telig;ion, in lionuur, in morality, in art 
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commerce, — that the Japanese cannot but be vast gainers 
by the change from isolation to reciprocity of good fellowship 
with their superiors. We must have so much to teach our 
newly-discovered friends, that no doubt they will rush into 
our arms and imbibe all with avidity. We have shown them 
our fleets, our steamers, our guns (even some Prussian wooden 
ones — well polished, certainly), our muskets, our revolvers 
and swords ; we have paraded our ambassadors, our oificers, 
our sailors and marines. They have seen the mighty leviathans 
alongside of their puny junks ; they have heard our thunder, 
and witnessed our jlarades ; but — have they gazed on all this 
with more awe and curiosity than we have done on examining 
one of their fabled salamanders, or their gold selling for a third 
of its value ? 

For more than five centuries B.C., the present dynasty, t. e, 
the spiritual power, or Mikado, has been in undisputed posses- 
sion of all its rights and privileges, — of living encaged with a 
dozen wives, of putting on daily a complete suit of new gar- 
ments, and maintaining a miraculous silence for and contempt 
of all the world out of the precincts of the sanctuary of Miako 
and its Dairi. This dynasty may have wanted a successor in 
a direct line occasionally ; in that case the vacuum was sup- 
posed to be filled up by a substitute sent from heaven direct, 
so that the celestial line might never be lost to the Japanese 
nation. With temporal affairs he has now nothing to do — 
although, nominally, official acts of importance should be 
clothed with his signature — his other and graver occupations 
leave him no time to descend from heaven to earth. I only 
mention this great personage, and simply introduce him ^s the 
head of the Japanese religion, which is, as in China, Buddhism, 
with an exceptional dash of their original Sintooism, which 
existed ages before Buddhism was known. These are the two 
religions of the people ; and many a good time and oft must 




the sleek and jolly pricHte who. with their acolytes, form n by 
no meuna inconaderEble jiortion of ihc official community to 
be fed, clothed, and housed l>y the poor, look down with boweU 
of compusaion tin ihe more tlian twenty milljons of their pioDs 
Ijelievci-s, througli whom they live and arc supported — he it 
only a " cash " (a ciwli of iron is the 5320th part of b dollar), 
it JB welcome; for, aa many beads make tlie necklace, ao 
many cosh make a " cobang " (the cobnng, a gold coin, Ib equal 
to four dollars and a. third). 

i have livi^d near a wmplc fur sixteen months, Bnd have 
alwuyt remarked that the lai^r proporticm of the Tiulore 
confflBtod of women of all Classen, children, and beggars. The 
men who attended the ceremonies were chiefly meruhants 
(who arc des[)ised )n Jajiaii, und not even allowed to ride a 
llors«), bliopkeepen, and the rabble, and these in no great 
munhpTS. It was very rare to 8ee a Iwo-svrorded individual, 
even of the lowent rank, attend at any time, unless at the 
Mrial of a friend, or at the celebration of aome rite lo the 
-metaoTy of a deported hero or sovereign. 

The higher ofGcers and the men of learning have their own 
doctrines, wliieh, I am told, are very exalted, and highly 
tinctured with lofty philosophy. Whether they are iearohers 
atber the trutli, or not, I canimt nay ; but, as religion here is 
IiwAjI a«part of the State or Government, it would at present 
be dangerouH to try to introduce CliriHtianity, as the Jealous 
pride of the Government and Daimios would be instantly and 
unanimously aroused, and all factions would coalesce to cfu^ it 
before taking root. Thevctymcmoryofthe Jesuits is exeurated; 
yot no person can enter Ihc Budilliist temple without im- 
mediately remarking the dibris of tlieir former power. The 
■ureole round the idol, tlie tabernacle or "niche" ejiclotung 
(be " boHtie " or " osicnsoir," ih-f lighted tnpers on the altar, 
the ganullexions, tlie hours of prayer, morning, noon, and 
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evening, — all these remind us of the Roman Cat}iolic reli- 
gion. 

AflTection for the dead seems to be a really pious sentiment, 
and the memory of the dejMirted is respected by frequent 
offerings and prayers. Through the priests the Government 
publishes its edicts and directions ; therefore they are, tempo- 
rally as well as spiritually, the enlighteners of the people. 
That the Roman Catholics were, before their downfall and ex- 
pulsion, already very numerous, there can be little doubt ; but 
since that expulsion and savage butchery, no other foreign 
religion has been openly admitted into Japan. Death is the 
penalty. The Dutch, who admit the share they had in the 
massacre of the Portuguese at Papenberg, defend the act by 
the assertion and excuse, " that at , that very moment the Je- 
suits and Roman Catholics were ruthlessly committing all the 
cruelties and horrors of religious warfare in their own native 
land, and that they joined the Japanese to exterminate them, 
moved only by a spirit of vengeance, and a cry for retaliation 
from their own distant country. The cry was too loud for 
them, and the opportunity of revenge too easy and tempting 
not to be taken advantage of." Was this their real reason ? 
Had tlieir dimly-seen monopoly no distant influence on their 
motives ? Since that massacre up to the present day the re- 
ligion of Japan has undergone no change, and the nation has 
been happy and contented, if not advancing in science or en- 
lightened by intercourse with mankind. Thus the nation, in 
its ignorance, we may say, at the signing of the Treaties, had 
no known reason to wish to alter its religion ; it was prospering 
in its idolatry, and satisfied with its lot. It is not for us to 
judge the past or the future : let us leave it in the hands of 
the Omniscient. 

For centuries, wrapped up like Mont Blanc in its perpe- 
tual bnow, or the Fusiyama in its volcanic mysteries, the 
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nnpire of jApan, conaisting of the four great istes of Niphon, 
Sikok, KiuHJu, and Yezo, nnd iDnninerable ntnor islets, 
has enjoved llie privilege of perfect isolation from the rest 
of the known worUI. Like nil easti^m nations, and other 
more savage i^Jida, ihe origin of iliis people is traced to the 
clouds and chao»; their Chinese derivalion is scoufei). Be- 
fore China was, Japan existed ; und us a proof of this fact, 
they appeal to the original religion of the land, a Sintooiam, 
which had been ealahhahed long hcfore tlie Christian ei-a, or 
Baddhixm waa known. Look at the Chinaman, and then 
glance at the Japanese. One has imperceptible eyce ; the 
other, intelligent expression. One is lazy, indolent, cowardly, 
and phyncolly weak. The Japanese is active, muscular, and 
brave. We read, indeed, of powerful princes invading the 
Corea. and numerous conflicts betwixt the native Daimios. 
The Japanese invaded, and for some time possessed, the C/orea, 
and perhaps parts of China; it is a boast, and the origin of 
thinr wish to live alone, that tlie enemies who have invaded 
tlidr isles have all been rcpulwd ; they declare that, againitt 
their consent, no nation can subei.tt, or has mibsiatod in Japan. 
Let ns hope our Treaties may be respected iiH treaties of peace. 
Tlie Japanese empire dales from the seventh century 
before Christ ; hut even before that period there had been 
large tribes, probably under nomadic chieftains. Civil wars 
occurred, and the Emperor, who then, in his sacred person, 
waa king and divinity, appointed great warriors to quiet them ; 
and perhajiB their wars were not very bloody. Several men 
and women made themselves conspicuous in this early Japan- 
ese history, and have been deified in consequence ; but it waa 
not until tiie twelfth century, when the cccieaiastical Empe- 
tor'a " 8iegoon,"or militaryenmmander,Joritomo, usurped the 
chief dvil power, that the spiritual and temponl government 
becnnie divided. 
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Since that time the " Siegoon " has been the real sovereign 
of Japan ; the *^ Mikado '* existing only as a political but 
useful appendage to the civil government. 

The Tartars in the thirteenth century vainly endeavoured 
to take any part of Japan ; they made several attempts, and 
"Were each time terribly defeated. Japan was not to be taken ; 
and no foreigner should reside on, nor any Japanese leave her 
shores, on pain of deatli. Independent Japan, we are now in 
the nineteenth century I 

Civil wars and dinsensions more or less disturbed the 
country until the end of the sixteenth century, and it required 
all the energy and action of a brave and enlightened man to 
arrange matters. This man, however, appeared as if raised 
up for the occasion, and is celebrated all over Jajmn as our 
Black Prince, Wallace, Henry V., and Cromwell are in Eng- 
land, for he was a warrior and statesman too. His revered 
name is Taiko Sama, and from him is liueaUy descended the 
present temporal Emperor or Tycoon of Japan. 

Marco Polo, who retiu*ned to Venice in 1295, was the first 
European to furnish any account of Japan. The Portuguese, 
then the most enterprising discoverers and merchants in the 
world, were however the first, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, to establish commercial relations with the 
Japanese at Nagasaki. We have mentioned their wretched 
fate, and regret to find that their end merits but little pit}', 
inasmuch as with religion they sowed discord, and with their 
Christian doctrines inculcated disobedience to the actual so- 
vereign, and while preaching peace and love they were secretly 
moulding weapons of civil hatred and enmity. 

The Dutch, full of enterprise and inspired by love of gain, 
(for which, if reports are true, they denied everything, even 
their religion,) succeeded the Portuguese, and carried on a 
very profitable monopoly with Nagasaki. The indignities 
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Hkj sabmillcd to in order K> niainuin their exceptional pri- 
vileges, are too uotorioiu sod public to need recapitululion 
liere. They bore with slavish patience all ignominy, provided 
their anniml quota of ships was duly laden witli the one 
thing rec(uired. In fact, a proud and gallimt nittion at home, 
ODvered, in Japan, to an inferior race, tor ilie soke of a few 
paltry dollars! 

Time, however, fiiea on. The West is too little for its 
hardy and adventurous people ; India is discovered and occu- 
pied; Singapore, Chins, are opened to commerce; Caliibmia 
becomi^ an American State; and, as Commodore Perry 
mys, the United States were thus " brought closer to Asia," 
Japui lay directly in the course from California to China, and 
from its reputed pottaeaaion of coal it was regarded witli much 
interest by Americana. Coal has made England what she is ; 
may not coal, with the blessing of God, make Japan a mighty 
nation ? The Jajtanesc princes were brave, their miwdarins 
no cowards — their soldiers followed them; their priests prayed 
ibr them ; the people cultivated their lands, and attended to 
their commerce and manufactures, in order to supply the 
necessary sinews of war. There was no groaning, no cry of 
complaint; it was the will of Heaven that Jupan should be 
]uq>py, and happy alone. Alone, she had peopled her count- 
lesa islands, and all her miseries hud come from abroad ; alone 
ahe wi^ed to lie ; and, if we may bcheve the reports of early 
writers, S]HtniBh, Portuguese, German, Dutch, and others, 
Japan was happy in her solitude, and yet had on irresislible 
charm for all foreigners, who became more and more delighted 
with the people as they became better acquainted with them. 
Twenty milliuns recognized their spiritual and temporal sove- 
tetgns. If not too " liberally " governed (as " we " under- 
stand " liberal '' institutions), we hear of no murmur. If 
some of their laws were oppressive, or their punishments too 
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severe and even bjirbarous, consider how long it is since, with 
us, horse-stealing was followed by hanging, and apostasy by 
martyrdom. Probably as Japan was when we were naked 
savages, Japan is to-day, although men of great research 
pretend that slic has been steadily advancing. But we know 
little of her ancient history previous to the sixteenth century ; 
its past is like the legends of the Khine, full of fable and 
romance, of mighty deeds by men and women. We are 
almost sure that Japan was never conquered, and tliat slie was 
ever able to maintain herself in ease, comfort, and compara- 
tive opulence. If sometimes internal peace was broken, the 
fight was between brothers, and not of long or perhaps bloody 
duration ; if their commerce was not extensive, their junks 
were expressly limited in size, by law, for the sole convenience 
of their islanders ; if they despised foreicn^ers, it was because 
they had been able to compare the habits, customs, and laws 
cf Corea, China, and the Tartars with tlieir own, and thoy pre- 
ferred their own. Since the sixteenth century we know more 
of Japan, and we can all rend its history. Wliat has it gained 
frcra the Jesuits, what from the Protestants ? A power tliey 
can no longer resist, the power of might and mind, has now 
declared Japan to be a part of the civilised world. Such is 
its present " dayspring." We are no longer the Spaniards 
of IVIexico, the Portuguese of Goa, or the Britons of former 
India ; an honest trade will be met with reciprocal honesty ; 
but Japan is a nation of warriors, and is able to resent, ay, 
and to punish injustice. 

I have endeavoured to prove that the Japanese themselves had 
no desire to change their religion; I now try to prove that, with 
the exception of some Tartar engagements, and some few civil 
wars, they were happy in their constitution, and animated 
with sufficient patriotism in any common and general cause 
to be able to defend their own from aggression, and even 
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inlTudere. Have the treaties benefited their consti- 
tnUcm — have tBey ameliorated their moral or political eco- 
D0107 ? Wc will answer this ijueation shortly. 

The Coreans, Tartars, and Chinese were not the only Tisitors 
vho tried to settle in Japan. In 1540 the Portuguese Tisited 
the island of Kiu, and a small trade was opened ; St. Francis 
Xarier followed with his new religion In 1550, and speaks 
highly of the people, "as the delight of bia henrl." Some 
twenty years later, Nagasaki vaa made the emporium of trade 
with the PorCugacse ; and yet, though perhaps one of the moat 
civilised of European nations at this date, they were more 
anxious about success in their search aftfr gain than in intro- 
ducing any real improvement. No doubt it would have been 
ftdiJBcaltand even dangerous task ; but was it even attempted? 
About ICOO, the Dutch lirBt appear on the Japanese waters; 
tfaur rivalry with the Portuguese in commerce, and perhaps 
religion, wus oflen the cause of violent animosity, whicii could 
not have well disposed the quiet Japanese to admire or imitate 
tbcra. The Portuguese and Spanish misaionarieB converted, 
wilh success, many thousand natives, and then, fancying 
lieiiiselves stronger than they really were, tried to tamper 
with their laws and religion.' Tliis roused the priests, and 
awakened the Government to a sense of ii» diuiger. The Dutch 
ProtestantB magnified their crimes, and encouraged tlie Ja- 
panese in the idea that the Romanists were teaching sedition 
and liercsy. Love could not have been their motive; but 
they succeeded so well that, in lfi37, after numerous martyrs, 
aativea and missionaries, had nobly fallen, an edict came forth, 
"that the Portuguese were banished for ever from Japan." 

Did the Dutch, however, benefit themselves ? No : they 
were despised even for their readiness to assist at the murder 
of the Chrislians. They have never enjoyed the same distino- 
tJooB or privileges which the Portuguese enjoyed, but were 
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oflen treated with contempt, if not ignominy and open dis- 
respect. Thus the Japanese had hitherto little reason to bless 
the arrival of foreigners. The two foreign nations already ad- 
mitted were jealous of and at enmity with each other. Here, 
then, there was no good example to imitate, no good lesson t& 
be learned. One introduced a religion which caused ultimately 
the death of many of their countrymen, and was the cause of 
serious troubles; the other carried on a questionable com- 
merce, to the real mutual benefit of neither party. About 
this moment a third nation appeared in the waters of Japan. 
An Englishman, Captain Saris, brought an autograph letter 
from our King James I. ; he visited the capital and concluded 
a favourable treaty with Japan, a.d. 1613. This was the first 
European visit to the capital. But India was too rich, and 
yielded nearer and surer gain. Little by little our commerce 
ceased entirely, and when in 1673 it was attempted to revive 
it, the proposals were rejected, thanks to our Dutch friends, 
who loved solitude like their hosts. In 1792 the English and 
Russians tried again, but without success, to open a trade widi 
this people. In 1804 the same two nations again attempted 
to resume negotiations for a treaty — the same reply and 
repulse. 

In 1811, 1812, 1814, and 1822, successive endeavours were 
made by English and Russians to establish themselves. The 
Russian commander Godowin was imprisoned, and no progress 
was made ; but the name of the English was not advanced, nor did 
their cause gain ground. The "Phaeton," in 1814, disgraced his 
Mi^esty^s service, and caused the death, by suicide, of several 
high officers, whose honour had, in their nice judgment, been 
tarnished, and whose reputation had been disgraced by the 
wilful disobedience of her commander. Thus far, again, the 
Japanese had no great reason to love foreigners. The Russians, 
irritated at their failures, made reprisals on some unprotected 
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fishing viUagea in Yezo. The Engliali 
^vernor of Nagasaki smd. some ten 
ricane, in 1797, tried also in rain 
when, in 1837, they rc-flppeart;d it 
pkilanthrgpic intention of restoring 
to their country, even then they were 
fired at ; so little desire hod tlio Jiipiuii 
lurbed in their solitude or quiet. Two i 



.used the deaih of the 
other offieiids. The Ame- 
o demand free trade; and 
the Bay of Yedo, with the 
ome shipwrecked Japanese 
rere repulsed — nay, eren 

Be hennita Ui be dis- 
attempt*, ia 1844 



and 18<18, were mode by the EngLi^, with stUI tl>e Eorne want 
of success. We evidently did not go the right way to work, 
or we were most cordJaJly detested ; Hit all our experloicnts 
ended m diBappointment, 

The French now appear on the scene, aad their first recep- 
tion in 1840 was courteous. The same year Contioodore 
Kiddie, with two American men-of-war, Tiaited Uraga, to re- 
qnent formaJIy the Japanese to o[>en some of their ports to the 
vbnlers of the United States frequenting iheir 8ea& Ilia re~ 
quest was answered fay an edit^t, through the Dutch, that all 
foreign buainesa muKt he done through the Dutch or the Chinese. 
Sren up to 1852 had Japan niutntaiued its bold position of 
ieolaied policy. Thia expedition was actually ordered by the 
President of the United States ; and yet it failed. Two years 
lM«r the feint " No " was to become a weaker " Yes." The 
Portuguese bad been expelled ; the Engli^, liuBsiaua, tVench, 
Aitd Americans were each in their turn repulsed. Tme, no 
foFMhad been used; persuasion, reiterated endeavours, presents, 
]»omises, and all the moral power of live of the greatest countries 
IB the world, hikd tried to move the Japanese empire in vain. 
She was deaf, or would not hear ; and ^e preferred her happy 
existence and present state to all the tempting baits held 
OHI by unknown wanderers. She was "content to bear those 
iUa ^e had, and Hy from others that she knew not of." 

But there is a Providence above who ordereth all things. 
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He saw the time was come, perhaps, to gather all His sheep 
into one fold ; and He put a word into the minds of our rulers, 
and so it came to pass. 

We cannot honour the Portuguese privileges with the de- 
nomination or consequence of a treaty ; nor can the miserable 
existence and career of the Dutch at Firando and Decima be 
deemed worthy of such a title. Captain Saris, on his visit to 
Yedo, obtained perhaps the nearest approach to establishing an 
honourable and reciprocal intercourse ; but palmam qui meruit 
ferat, — it is to Mr. Fillmore, President of the United States, 
and Commodore Perry, to whom belong the distinction and re- 
sponsibility of having opened Japan to the five great Western 
powers. On March 31, 1854, was signed, at Kanagawa, the 
first treaty of Japan : each successive power may have im- 
proved a little on the original text, but the important basis is 
American. Admiral Stirling, in 1855, obtained the same 
privileges, it is true ; but the pathway had been trodden down 
and the way opened. 

We all know the immediate rush which the other great 
powers made on the immolated victim ; how, with eagle eye, 
they saw their prey afar off, and how each bettered the other 
by fresh demands. A destructive volcanic eruption, a deci- 
mating cholera at Yedo, and the death of an emperor, scaled 
and consecrated the Treaties. Tliis was enough to make even 
Europeans tremble. What, then, must have been the effect on 
the for-centuries-closed Japan and her people ? Stupor, awe, 
and a confirmed conviction that her gods disapproved of the 
Treaties. And yet, in 1859, when the ports of Kanagawa, 
Hakodate, and Nagasaki were opened, what did we find ? — the 
Treaties had been made, and they would be recognised and 
held sacred. True, it was too late to recede. Force — such 
a force as the simple Japanese cannot even yet imagine — 
might have compelled them ; but who would have been bold 
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enough to elrtke the first blow ? All Chrktendnm would have 
execrated the monster and his nation. 

The ports were opened, and preparations were ma<lc for the 
reception of the expected but undesired guests. In their ig- 
nornnue of loreigners, they knew not what to expect ; they had 
«11 to learn, and their leason, I feur, has been a rude one. 
I arrived in June at Nagoflaki, and v/aa appointed by Mr. Al- 
cock her Majcs^'s official ng CVmsul. My first newa was, that 
even then the laws of Japan had been violated in one of its 
most sacred and eevere ordinances. A Frenchman had carried 
to China a Jajunese mislrcsa. Here was the beginning ; theiie 
were Japan's new friends, who pledged themselves to the ob- 
servance of peace and amity, and to respect Japanese laws. 
All was new to Japan- We, that is, our foreign immunity, 
most of them unBCruptilous specimena of all the nations thoy 
claimed the protection of, wished and expected to find money 
exchanged as at Pariis, custom-houses as well organised as at 
London, ships as soon and as richly freighted as at New York 
or Liverpool. Patience was no word in the vocabulary of the 
new-comers. Insults, threats, words of doubtful celebrity, met 
the quiet and wonder-struck Japanese aa often as ihey en- 
deavoured to {lactty their indignant guests. 

When loo much was exacted, and while the attempted 
means of exaction were tried ineffectually, then the Japanese 
[iridc, not to be curbed by the presence of men-of-war re- 
presenting all (he flags of tlie favoured nations, was aroused, 
ftnd complete stagnation of bu>uiic$is ensued. Blame not the 
Japujese : the foreign community are alone to blame. No 
sUodard of exchange had been previously arranged ; all the 
moneys of the foreiirners were new to the Japanese. There is 
bnt one power in Japan to settle these matters, and that power 
is «t Yedo. The currency question was referred to tlval capital, 
■nd by the energy, tact, and patience of our miniater, aided by 
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his colleagues, was at last on the point of being satisfactorily 
arranged. 

What then? Merchants, or men calling themselves so, own- 
ing only some thousand dollars, put down applications for 
millions, under the gentlemanly names of " Nonsense," 
"Snooks," "Jack Ketch," "Walker," "Brown," "Jones," 
and " Robinson." Our minister nobly and instantly branded 
this outrage on the delicacy and respect due to the panic- 
struck officials with the epitliets such ignoble conduct justly 
merited. Yet these were the men whom the unknown millions 
of Japan were to receive and welcome ! They asked from the 
treasury of Kanagawa, on the 2nd Nov. 1859, only four 
months after the opening of the port, exchange in itzabous 
for 1,200,G6G,778,244,G01,0G6,953 dollars ! ! ! Was this fair, 
was it honourable, was this the way to win them over? — 
to wring out of them a Treaty, and then insult them in 
their own treasury and in the presence of their officials? 
Mockery has its limits, even where ignorance is speechless; 
patience and good breeding may support, but cannot pardon, 
ridicule and coarseness. Can they like or respect such speci- 
mens of their new friends? 

What followed? J^o mint could meet such exorbitant 
demands. Paris, London, New York, all the capitals united, 
could not have supplied these exigencies. Exchange was 
stopped — then trade; then idleness on the part of the 
foreigners. On the part of the Japanese, one feeling pre- 
dominated and still predominates — a regret that they conceded 
a Treaty to the Americans, a bitter repentance of the signatures 
of 1854, which the voice of their gods told them i)lainly was 
the death-warrant of their former bliss and contentment. 
The Japanese have gained nothing. Tliey have sold gold at 
100 per cent, profit to the foreigner — they have received a 
few presents; but they are sick of us, and view with wonder 
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BO more our fleets, onr arms, or onrselvcs. They may havp 
bought B few yards «f fliinne], 8 few boles of Manchesler goode, 
a few toy«; in exchange tliey have offered uf-, at indeecribable 
profit, nearly all they have lo offer. So punctilinua were thry 
in cmnying out the Treaties, bo ready arc we to profit hylheir 
generosity and abuse l}ieir confidence ! 

They have been insulted; rJiey have revenged ihemsetvea. 
Blood haa reddened tlie Japanese sword, and yet we, nnmind- 
ftil of the provocation, already cry for vengeance. We are 
the lambs, tlic Japanese the but«herB. Believe it not, my 
friends in England and France! The Japanese are a raue 
wortliy of our esteem and affection. The foreigners ibey have 
to meet with have disappointed and wounded ihem in their 
pride, their senaibili^, their institutions, their habila, their 
hopes, and their deeirea. Let England and France pausp, 
before ord>?ring one gun la be lired on a Japanese I Passion 
may be difficult to control, but hiatoiy will not be (lie leas 
■evere. 

I have now attempted to prove thai Japan has gained 
nothing, politically, socially, ormoiuUy, from tlie Treaties with 
fbreignera. Let those examine who doubt or disagree with rne 
— sad tell me where have you seen the social benefits con- 
ferred by us ctn Japan? As merchants we have our end before 
UB, and with patience, time, and honour, we may succeed ; but 
aa Christiana, what liave we tiot to do? ThiB is a task which 
Hesvenimposedimuswhen the "Little Lee" steamed into Yedo 
wUh the present of Queen Victoria. Commerce most come, 
commerce will come; but if the products of this land are to 
be obtEUued only by blood and treachery, what good have 
we done it? 

The future of Japan is yet before as, but all who look 
cm see but one crisis. The Japanese are proud, brave, and 
; tliey have been wantonly insulted in their pride, 
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templed too oflen to show their courage, and, moreover, oflen 
treated with contempt by their inferiors, both in manner and 
respeclability. More than half Japan (nearly alt the Daimios 
and nobles) were and are opposed to the 'IVeaties. They are 
ever at hand to press the Government to expel the haled 
stranger from their shores. They are said to direct the 
murders which have taken place at Tukohama, in order that 
the foreigner may attempt revenge and demand redress frou) 
the Government, and then — Jet me not think of it ! — either 
Japan ceases to exist, or the Treaties will be waste paper. 



A RESIDENCE 

[ NAGASAKI AND HAKODATE. 



CHAPTER I. 



In the following notice of Nagasaki I do not in- 
tend venturing on Japan in general. My stay 
there was only three months, and during the 
whole time I was much occupied, I prefer de- 
laying my description of Japanese maimers and 
customs until I have readied Hakodate, where I 
resided somewhat more than a year, and had there- 
fore gained more experience, and more knowledge 
of my fiiends. 

On the 18th June, 1859, 1 was appointed Offi 
dating Consul at Nagasaki, and had the privilege 
of hoisting llie first British Jack in Japan on that 
day. Her Majesty's ship " Sampson " left on the 
20th June, for Kanagowa and Yedo, and my 
work consequently began. Indeed, on the 17th 
and 18th, I hud already tasted the sweets of 



office, for I had been honoured by the visit of 
three government officers and an interpreter each 
day. I will give a specimen of a three hours' con- 
ference witli these gentlemen. 

On tlieir arrival at tiie outer gate of the Consu- 
late, the chief officers sent in the interpreter and a 
subordinate, to request an interview. This is of 
course accorded, even if in the middle of dinner. 
The staffs and pikes of state were then left outside, 
piled against the wall or roof of the outer porch, 
and the magnates entered, walking erect and 
solemnly to the steps of the hmer portico, where 
they are met either by the Consul or hia assistant. 
Here the one-sworded servant carae up, and relieved 
his master of hia shoea, replacing them by clean 
and dry sandals, taking off and unbuttonhig his 
paper oiled and waterproof clonk, and hat, if it 
has been raining, and taking charge of his um- 
brella. Then commenced a series of bows, and 
the interpreter, in the name of the officials, wished 
us good morning, or good evening, " Ohio," " how 
do you do ? " to which we replied by hoping that 
the walk had not much tired them, and requesting 
them to come in. The long sword was then taken 
from the silken belt, in token of comphment and 
respect, and carried in the hand to the reception- 
room, when it was careftdly placed either on a chair 
or sofa, or against some safe and soUd piece of 
furnitm-e, so that no harm may happen to it, for 
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these swords* arc precious heirlooms, ami trea- 
sured as siich. 

Invited to sit down, it is proper to place the 
officials on your left-hand side, that being the 
place of honour, and you may safely Iea^■e it to 
themselves tt) decide upon the place each ought 
to take ; as there is an etiquette, which, though it 
was almost imperceptible to us at first, we were 
not long in finding out to be most stringent and 
severe ; and an officer of almost the same apparent 
rank, and whom we supposed generally to be of 
equal rank, would quietly, and without the least 
hesitation, natm'ally take up his proper position. 

There are always three officers. The fii-st, who 
is charged mth tlie object of the mission, and is 
to be the speaker on the occasion, takes the first 
seat. The second, who acts as a kind of referee 
and witness, puts in a word at intervals, either as 
a reminder or adviser. The third is almost as 
important a jierson as the chief emissary, being 
the Guverament spy f , whose duty it ia to take 



• Office™ hftve pen emJly three kindi of swords; onep^foi 
ordlnaiy worii, a serand pair for gomi-otHcial viaita, aad a third 
pair, which descends in tlie family, of eiquisite temper and often 
l)esutiftill7 mounted with gold and other omamenfa ; these ore 
for state oci:asioiia only. 

t This government apy ie not a apj in our Beoee of tie i 
It ia a veiy honourable position. The governor of Nngnaaki 
I iMtlieve, a apy. The gofemiit of Hakodate, my old friend, 
Tchdda Omino Kami, woa certninly a spy. It would seem that 
good spy, therefore, generally mounted to the top of the Lulder, 
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notes, and even write down, if he prefers it, every 
word spoken on either side. He has a book for 
this purpose, and if he difapproves of anything 
the chief officer has said, he takes from his belt 
his inkstand and pen, and scribbles it down. 
Therefore the speaker is in constant feaj- lest he 
should commit himself, fur every word thus written 
down is entered into a government book, called 
the " Day Book," and forwarded to Yedo. 

The conference being opened, there was silence ; 
when a bulky silk portfolio * was leisurely drawn 
from the capacious sash or bosom, and a " paper " 
produced. This document contains tlie heads of 
the subjects to be treated on, the opposition to be 
made or expected, and the tenns to be granted 
or refused. The officials cannot, and dare not, go 
beyond the tenor of these memoranda ; in fact, 
it would be disgrace and imprisonment (as it 
came, more than once, to my personal knowledge), 

and became a goremor. The Japanese name for this ofGdsl la 
" Ooieteko." There ok spies eTeiywLyre, in every govemment 
eataliUsbment, in eyery office, in eTery tavern, and, I believe, ia 
erery bouse ; «id tbis may afcount for tbeir quiet and silent 
behaviour, for each ia afraid, perhaps, that the other may denounce 
too liberal opinions, 

• Every one carries in his bosom a little or large book, accord- 
ing to ranli and curcunistanceB, in which bis papers are tied up. 
This book also is used as a mcdiwne-ebpst, chop-stick holder, and 
pocket-handkerchief-holder, for you must know the Japanese, 
from the highest to the lowest, use their thin salt paper as pocket- 
handkerchiefs; it is besides full of iDnumeroble little thingSt 
pencils, compass, calendar, Sic, 
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or even worse, for them to grant an iota of con- 
ceEsion beyond what was in their written instiTiC- 
tions and ultimatums. 

Pipes were then produced, a light was struck, and 
90 thrown on the object of the mission. No. 1, 
directing himself to the inteqjreter *, whom I 
have forgotten to introduce formally, gave him a 
general outline of the first article in question ; 
die Japanese interpreter translated, in his own 
Lead first, and then to the Dutch interjjrcter at- 
tached to the Consulate, No. I's speech. The 
British interpreter had, in his turn, to translate 
for tlie benefit of the Consul, and to put into 
good intelligible English, its purport, and on re- 
ceiving a reply, the same manceuvre was executed ; . 
but the question and answer passed often through 
BO many phases and mutilations, that before a faith- 
ful reply could really roach its destination, pure 
and undefiled, it required innumerable repetitions. 
■ At Nftgasnki we found quite ft college of interpreters — Dutch, 
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Tieiy plensont, well-educated, gentlemanly fellows The 
hereditAr; iu the famil; ; and maQ)' are descendiuita of iiiturpre- 
ters who lived perbapB in thedajaofCapt. Saris. ThejbaveaTery 
difficult part to plaj ; flometimes they dare not Epeak out Cnelj 
what tlie Conflul mny have requested them t« say ; sometimes they 
may not well have seized upon his meaning ; sometimes they an 
■t A loas to explain a phraee properly ; and then the patience they 
Fetjuire ! If nut obliged to sit or kneeJ, they must stand all the 
time. But they ore always so obliging and willing to help. I 
ditU never forget my hind friends the English interpretere of 
Hkkodiie and Nuguanki. 

B 3 
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During this time our friend " Ometske " was sip- 
ping his tea or sherry *, and looking into his pipe 
— but not losing one word of what was going on ; 
the second officer had his head on one side, if not 
engaged as above, and was trying to discover what 
the Consul's answer could mean ; the two inter- 
preters were anxiously waiting for a further inter- 
change of dialogue, and No. 1 was meditating a 
fresh attack. 

Thus the debate went on, sometimes waxing 
warm, up to fever point; then cooling; now a 
concession — now a promise to speak to theBouni- 
go f , and, last of all, after a three or four hours' 
hard talk, a regret ; that the whole question must 
. be referred to Yedo, as all is so new and different 
to what has been ; that the governor dare not — 
Yedo alone can — the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and the foreign authorities will, easily arrange all. 
We will call again to-morrow — we will do our 
best ; and so we part, and hard work it has 
been.;!; 

• Pipes or cigars, tea, sherry and cakes, were always offered our 
visitors, until it became so expensive, that tea alone was offered, 
unless to the governor or vice-governor. Whenever we visited 
the governor (feast days excepted) " saki *' tea, cake and pipes 
were placed before us, and I always found more business could be 
done at a jovial meeting than at a solemn tea-party. If we visited 
the custom-house authorities the tea and castera were always 
offered, 
t Bognio or bounigo, is the name in Japan for the " governor." 
X We always began and ended our conversations with some few 
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But they kept their word : they did come on the 
morrow ; and the same scene was repeated with 
generally the same success, or rather want of it. 
Not that I impute their unwillingness to meet our 
new views to a wilful desire to annoy us, or a 
stubborn intention of tampering with us, I fully 
believe tliat, at Nagasaki, in June, July, and 
August, 1859, there was an imder-current of 
good feeling towartls foreigners, and a desire to 
cany out the Treaty in good faitli ; but the go- 
vernment and its officials were totally unpre- 
pared for such a sudden display of wealth, aud 
such a demand for merchandise as came in so 
suddenly upon them. They had only been ac- 
customed to the insignilicant monopoly of Hol- 
land, who, naturally, would not help us too 
zealously. But, when they saw the united re- 
sources of Great Britain, Eusaia, and America, 
then, without being awed by the outward demon- 
stration of physical aud scientific power, which 
at once appeiired to enforce perhaps, if necessary, 
a ratification of their respective treaties ; without 
imagining or for a moment dreatling that a severe 
retaliation might be the consequence of any in- 
fringement of its articles, the local government 



excbsiit(eB of civility nnd friendship, even if wo wcr^ to battle or 
hsye battled long and hnrd. The Japanese are difficidtto move or 
excite; liut, onre known, ore kind Mends and good cooipuniotin. 
On dn^ they ue severe, aad ever to theii point. 
B 4 
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of Nagasaki was paralyzed at the enormous de- 
mand and unexpected drain on its home con- 
sumption and resources, and was unprepared, even 
with advices and instructions from the capital, to 
meet such a huge commercial catastrophe. 

On his arrival at Nagasaki Mr. Alcock " found 
fifteen square-rigged vessels in the harbour."* 
For two hundred years previously two Dutch 
ships and two Chinese junks had been the only 
annual visitors allowed to trade with Japan ; but 
Mr. Alcock continues f : " fifteen thousand tons of 
shipping appear to have found profitable employ- 
ment here within the last six months." The 
British traded here, having already taken advan- 
tage of the favoured-nation clause of Admiral 
Stirling's Treaty of 1855 : the Americans and 
Dutch also had their merchantmen in the port. 
Japan had hitherto been a self-supporting country, 
but here was a sudden drain on her resources ! 
here a colossal demand upon the internal pro- 
duce of a state scarcely opened to trade I Fifteen 
thousand tons of shipping already suppUed, and 
the harbour still swarming with greedy vultures, 
waiting to bear ofl* for ever the exuberance of 
her poverty or wealth ! 

The Japanese in their families are afiectionate 

* Mr. Alcock's Despatch, No. 1, 1859, to the Earl of Malmes* 
buiy. 
t Idem. 
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and careful ; the Japanese government in its deal- 
ings towards ita subjects is terribly severe, but 
tniiy patriarchal aiid thoughtful. The six months' 
drain ou Nagasaki had been officially reported to 
the capital ; the provident and intelligent ministers 
there heard of it with anxiety; it was more 
than they had espected ; it must be stopped 
quietly, so as not to insult the foreigner ; but 
surely not to ruin the poor of the country. Silk, 
tea, wheat and rice (though forbidden, yet ex- 
ported in quantities), wax, oil, peas, and the other 
products of Kiusiu, were never known to be 
so dear ; the people would attribute the rise in 
prices to the advent of the stranger, and troubles 
might arise in consequence ; we have shown all 
the nations, with whom we have treaties, that 
our intention is to observe them. If they are our 
friends and not our bloodsuckers, they will abide 
patiently our future crops ; they will go I« Kana- 
gowa and fill their mighty leviathans, and we will, 
throughout the length and breadth of our island, 
persuade our peasantry to sow and cultivate their 
acres, and redouble their industiy against their 
return. 

Might not such have been the feehngs which 
actuated the governor and oihcials of Nagasaki 
during our first few months' intercourse with 
them ? I do not say that they were ; but I re- 
member it was a trying time. My countrymeu 
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too justly crying out for aid, and bitterly com- 
plaining of their disap[»ointment and losses, which 
were, unfortunately, easy to reckon : the Japanese 
always harping on delays, desirous of all tliat was 
fair and yet doiug notliing. I think, nay, I feel 
persuaded, that the sudden and enormous drain on 
their home consumption terrified this patriarchal 
government, and caused them, in shortsightedness 
perhaps, to adopt precautions, which, without alle- 
viating the evil at home, embittered the foreigners 
against it. The dread of a famine was before 
them, the clamour for merchandise was in their 
rear. It was currently reported, and I believe 
there can be no question about it, that the Go- 
vernor personally, the Treasury officers, and in 
fact the whole government staff, were the mer- 
chants of Nagasaki, or rather brokei-s, for the title 
of " merchant " would shock a Japanese official. 

Before my arrival I know such was the case, 
for I afterwards saw agreements and contracts 
between our merchants and the Treasury (many of 
which, by the by, these government brokers re- 
pudiated, if the price of the article covenanted for 
had risen since the signature of the contract) ; but 
I must confess that I never heard of their not 
fulfilling their agreements when the value had 
depreciated. 

Clever merchants in Japan, clover diplomatists 
too ! they beat ua in the field and on the mart, 
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though uot originally educated for eitlier pro- 



Duriiig the reign of Uie Dutcli in their bridged 
isle of Dcsima *, history informs us that the quan- 
tity of mercliandise bartered, export Jigainst im- 
port, was very precisely known. We may also 
infer that the articles taken from thia " tight little 
island " were not always of a nutritious character 
or nature, or, even supposing for a moment such 
to have been the case, that the quantity was not 
of sucli an unlimited extent as to create despair in 
the minds of the Japanese authorities ; but, 15,000 
tons of shipping to be supplied profitably within 
BIX moQths, and sharks innumerable hovering 
about in the bay, — this aroused the provident 
Kiusiote to a sense of danger and reflection. 

If, says the Bougnio to liimself, the foreigner 
requires so mucii, I do not see why I should 
not have a finger in the pie. Orders were pro- 
bably therefore issued (so that the Treaty might 
not be said to be violated} that " foreigners may 
freely buy from the Japanese ; " but for the better 
security of his government and the protection 
of his people, it may have been at the same time 
intimated kuI> rosd, that it would be more con- 
venient to the pubhc ser\'ice, if all contracts 
entered into by private mdividuaLs were submitted 
to the Governor for approval and acceptance, 
• M.S. "Daybook" NagaaakienBifl. 
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so tliat His Excellency might, in his provident! 
care, receive the articles contracted for at half 
their value, take the fiUl value agreed ujMjn for 
them from the foreigner, and at the same time be 
able to assure himself of the exact amount ex- 
ported ; 8o that, in due time and season, a squeeze 
might be applied, or trade stopped, whenever the 
drain upon a given object was considered suf- 
ficient. This might have been the case, but I 
do not say it was. Whether it were or not, the 
fact soon became apparent, that, if any trade was 
to be done, it could be done only through the 
Custom-house ; and to make assurance doubly 
sure, the Custom-house was made the Treasury 
also. 

K the native " akindos " * were compelled to 
pass all their goods through the Custom-house, 
their profits woidd naturally not be expected 
to be considerably augmented, and to recover 
their former prices, they would demand from the 
price given a proportionate increase ; or decline 
selling : and so I believe it happened. The foreign 
merchants, after paying their 5 per cent., soon 
discovered the game which was being played, but 
could not help themselves. Of tliree things one 

• "Akindo" is the JajiBneee name for merchant. In Japan 
" akindos " are not permitted la ride on horaeback 1 Hence the 
astonishment with nhieli the officials see our merchimtA gnlloping 
tibout. Thcj cannot be pcrsuuded that commerce is the socret of 
EngLuid'a grandeur. 
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was self-evident ; either they must treat with the 
Goveraor or Custom-house directly, or give the 
native merchant his price, or steer for Kana- 
gowa or China with the best grace possible. 

Thu8 the Governor and his staff, perhaps, ex- 
ecuted the orders received from the Imperial 
Capital, but whether with pliilanthropic intentions, 
or with the secret hope of disappointing foreign 
avidity, time only wiU tell : let us hope there was 
a compound mixture. 

When I arrived at Nagasaki, I found a beau- 
tiful piece of paper, adorned with numerous 
hieroglyphs, the medium of circulation between 
the Japanese and the foreigners, under tlie name 
of " taeL"' Much business was done before the 
1st of July with this fictitious money.* 

But on the 1st Jidy there was to be an altera- 
tion, at least we hoped so. I dierefore went with 
Bome silver to the Treasury, and as a great favour 
obtained change for twenty whole dollars. The 
representative of one of the largest houses iu the 
East was with me, and he was favoured witli five 
dollars' worth of itzabous to trade with. In vam, 
boxes with 1000, 2000, 3000, and 4000 doUare of 
the best Mexican silver were opened before the 

* The JnpitnaBe merthnnls were aesurcd that this paper money 
^uld be rvde^tacd at its real value in itzabous on and after the 
lit Julj, 1^9 '• tho foreigner v/as also led (o expect aa much, bat 
I believe that at this momoat some cininis ore jet unaettletl. 
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eyes of the Treasury officers, ui vain appeals to 
the Consul were menaced, the Japanese govern- 
ment was poor, was willing, but could only ex- 
change a certain hmited amount daily, or its 
supply would speedily be exhausted. 

Here, again, the Treaty was maintained ; ''weight 
for weight was given," but as no amount had 
been fixed upon, the Japanese considered that 
they had the right to determine the maximum 
to be exchanged. A complete stagnation of all 
trade ensued. Ships, which I had found in har- 
bour on my arrival (June 4th) * were still lying 
there on the Ist August, although their expenses 
must have been very great ; but tlie owners or 
consignees still hoped on. Some of the merchants 
received letters from Yedo on the lOtli July, re- 
porting the official reception of Mr. Alcodc at 
Yedo and the ratification of the Treaty. This was 
encouraging; but only a very short time before, 
a curious document was sent to the Consuls with 
a very curious specimen of Japanese silver money 
from the Imperial Mint. The letter, if I re- 
member, requested us to communicate to our 
respective countrj-men that the Imperial Grjvem- 
raent at Yedo, taking into consideration the grave 
difficulties we might possibly have to encounter 
in the free circulation of our monies, had been 



H.M.S. "Siinipgon." 



e three Eton men in the captun's csbin that da}'. 
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graciously pleased to coin a new piece of money 
expressly for us. A specimen was enclosed, and 
the coin was baptised a " nichou." This was 
very kind ; but the gratifying proof of parental 
anxiety was not received with the cordiality it 
perhaps merited, for the Consuls unanimously 
signed a protest against lioth the Governor's cir- 
cular and the currency of tlie new " foreigner's " 
money. Here was another delay opposed to 
the enlargement and development of trade. Per- 
haps, in this case also, it was only due sohcitude 
for the interests of the poorer classes; and if 
so, it was praiseworthy, but others could not 
see it in the same light, nor could I myself 
very plainly. For whatever estranges us one 
from the other, cannot advance our common in- 
terests ; and if there is one money for Jack, 
and another money for Bill, and he will not take 
mine and I will not take his, there is not much 
busines.? to be done ; no, nor much free intercourse 
eitlier. 

Was this the point aimed at ? The " nichou " 
or half dollar being refused by the foreigners, 
simply and purely because it reduced their dol- 
lar one third of its value, the Governor (perfectly 
astounded, endeavoured, not thinking of himself 
at all, but of the Treaty, of his poor, and the 
foreigners he was bound to protect,) tried to 
remedy affairs by uitroduciiig bank notes of half 
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an itzabou, equivalent to llie " iiichou " repa- 
diated, and to lialf a tlollar I Oddly enough the 
Japanese had seen plenty of them, and preferred 
cash ; the foreigners held some 300,000 paper 
taels, and could obtain neither produce nor coia 
for them. So, tliis scheme projected, no ^ioubt, 
■with the best intentions, and meant to establish 
free intercourse and tiade, fell to the ground and 
failed also. 

Somehow or other, the Japanese government 
and the foreigners could not agree at all on money 
matters ; a remarkable fact, because tliey are the 
only nation on the eartli with whom we ever had 
such difficulties. In the time of the Dutch, when 
they were alone in their glory, tliere was no ques- 
tion of change ; now the government coins silver 
and paper, expressly for the new arrivals, and 
these veiy people most uncivilly and most un- 
reasonably refuse to accept the signet and " moon" 
of the Imperial Siegoon.* 

I forgot to say tliat there is a very commodious 
printing press at Nagasaki, which I shall have to 
allude to by and by, as a very wonderful engine, 
which may, on occasion, however, be turned to 
more uses than one, it would appear. 

• " Moon " answcra to our creat, or arms, of which the Japa- 
nese, who aro not cowurde, are quit« as proud as all the Howuda. 
It is wom ou their ilressea, amiour, before their gnteways ; and, ia. 
fcct, wherever it can bo seen, there one maj be eure to find it. 
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But I must say adieu to monetary affairs, as 
this is not my field Suffice to say, that there 
are many " Fabii Cunctatores " in Japan, and 
when I reach Hakodate, I shall have occasion to 
speak more of them. 

I aifi free to confess, that, with all their " ruses " 
and all their diplomacy (if I so may designate 
the transparent game tliey so feebly play), I have a 
regard for my Nagasaki antagonists. Talent they 
have, speech they have, a love of their country 
they have, but they did not love foreigners, and 
are too glad when a powerful anti-foreign mi- 
nistry at Yedo sends them the " mot d'ordre " to 
be severe. They will respect the Treaty unlU 
forced to oppose it. 




cnAPTEE n. 

INTBRVIEWS WITH THE GOVERNOB OF NAGASAKI," 

Having given a siiort account of a coaference 
with Japanese officials at Nagasaki, and a correct, 
but very cursory sketch of the curious money 
system I found on my arrival, I will now slightly 
touch on my interviews with tlie Governor ; 
and after mentioning a few of the natural pro- 
ducts of Kiusiu, and ita commerce, leap on board 
Her Majesty's ship " Highflyer," and steer for the 
port I know most of, touching at Kanngowa and 
Yedo, for a little food for paper. Others will 
describe Na^saki, and Niplion, better than I 
can ; but as the system of government b the same 
over all Japan, I may have gleaned, in my brief 
notes, as much information as many, fix)m the 
officers, doctors, and priests. 

When I commenced this book, on the 4th April, 
I had read no other published work on Japan but 
" Thunberg's Flora Japonica." My wife's uupul>- 
liahed letters, and my own notes and memory, 
eupply me with the materials. Perhaps I may 
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say little new ; but I may confirm or contradict 
what others have said or written before me, and 
if I should prove incorrect by any future writer, 
I shall thank him ; for a correct liistory of Japan 
is indeed a work to be looked for with real in- 
terest. It is solely with the intention of writing 
the truth, that I began and continue thia narrative. 
Having held in Nagasaki and Ilakodate an official 
position, I possessed pecuhar advantages for ac- 
quiring information, but am not perhaps ao free to 
speak as others. 

On my arrival I had several visits to pay to the 
Governor; for I soon found out that, after our 
long and tedious conferences, the ofEcials sent to 
me, from the Vice-Governor downwards, could do 
nothing ; the Governor himself could do but little, 
and then only on his own responsibility. 

From Megasaki (the low cape on wliich the 
Consulate was temporarily established) to reach 
the Governor's " yenan," it required a good hour. 
We generally pulled across to Desima, whence 
soon passing the prison gates *, we walked through 
the deserted streets, for the heat during my stay 

■ When we nrrived at Nftgasski, there wm a wlinrf nt Deaimo, 
Mid a goTemiDiint gnte, and a guard, and to reach the town it was 
nect^SHti? to pasa through a small door aver a □arrow bridge. And 
even to dn this it onca required the permiasion of the tJovemor. 
All this 18, however, now obsolete : the gate at the laDding-phjco 
■ud the door over the narrow bridge were denioliahed soon after 
our arrival. 
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at Niigasiiki was intense *, and no one moved out, 
exctijit on urgent business, till after 4 and 5 p. m., 
to His Excellenry's palace. Tliis main street is 
broad and clean, inhabited by respectable people, 
officials, and the retainers of the neiglibouring 
Daimios who all have a town house in Nagasaki 
and are (much against their inchnation and pride) 
obliged to come in once a year, and pay their re- 
spects to the Tycoon's representative. 

At every hundred yards or so, is a barrier-gate, 
ever of the same shape and colour, which gene- 
rally encounters one or two other streets running 
off at right angles from the main street. These 
"barrieres" are closed every evening, and then 
either a light is suspended from the cross-piece, 
or a large box, with a paper lantern, is placed by 

• I here add the thermometer and winds from August 15th to 
September 15th, 1859. The thermometer was taken at 8 a.k. 
and 2 p.m., the winds at noon : — 
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one of die side-posts. The gate, once shut, c^n 
only be opened after the permission of the Ottona 
has been obtained, as tliis to\vn counsellor is an- 
swerable for any riot or disturbance, theft or 
crime, that may be committed within his ward, 
and not only the Ottnna, but all his family also 
are responsible. Parsing then through sundry 
gates of tliis Idnd, at some of which I fancied my 
Yakonins * and interpreter were challenged, we 
arrived before a handsome flight of staira, at the 
base of which were two magnificent camplior trees. 
It is the custom when officers of a certain rank 
visit the Governor, or when Daimios visit amongst 
themselves, to throw open tlie great or centre 
door, but this honour was not paid, until lately, 
to foreigners. I beUeve it was an American or 
Buasian officer who first kicked through this line 
of demarcation, and the Consuls have ever since 
insisted on the great gates bemg opened to them. 
This important piece of etiquette having been 
attended to, the Consul, with his interpreter, enters 
the low but clean abode of Ilis Excellency. At 
the vestibule, a few subalterns, lazily and with 
midisguised indifference, salute their entry, and 
usher tliem to the ante-chamber, where the Go- 



* Yokoniti, generally an officer with two Bwords ; bat kncpwii 
to the foreignerH na, or BUpposed b; them to bu, a govemtneDt 
officer of the police, or (!iiB(oin-iiaiiBe. A yakoDiD is undeivlood, 
in bet, to represent a paid officer of the Japaaeee gnTenuaent. 
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vemor himself ought to meet them. The Vice- 
Governor approaches and shakes hands, and pre- 
sents the great man himself.* After a few bows 
and fewer words, the Governor requests the 
Consul to enter the audJence-roora, well screened 
off, except towards the gai-den, where there is a 
little pond with water-lilies and another special of 
Nymphaja. All round the room is suspended 
from several screens, an awning of white grass- 
cloth, with the trefoil upon itf; and over this we 
often caught glimpses of eyes which certsiolj 
were not those of men, and heiird rusthngs which 
were not those caused by warriors or sworda. 
Women are curious even in Japan! Tea, pipes, 
and cake are then served ; afterwards a quantity 
of dishes ; but whenever we went on business, we 
contented ourselves with a cigar, and went to 
work at once. 

The object of my first visit was to complain 
that haviug written seven letters I had received 
only very unsatisfactory verbal replies. I tried 
to explain that every official letter required an 
official reply. This was promised ; and this pro- 
mise was kept ; for the next day a long letter 

* The governor of Nxgasalti, OliabS Soelagand Kami, was ft 
muU man, bat a rlerer and intelligent govenidr; papukr, I undeT- 
gtockt, with his countiynien. Kami means noble, not piini'ely, 

t Before tha Oovernment-hnUBa there is generally spread a gr»a«- 
tree or linen-doth, which raeana to say, " No admittance exc^ 
on bueiuesB : " the " mooa " or creal lias much the ^pearaDoe flf 
our cloTer leaf, and is the " moon " of government. 




(that is, long from its envelope, whicli waa at 
least thirteen inches in length) came open and 
without address, to the Consulate. Of course it 
was returned as it was sent ; but within a few 
days, seven separate answers, to the seven official 
letters, duly signed and sealed, were sent in. 

My second visit was to exchange 500 dollars for 
the " Sampson," on her return from Yedo. This 
was a grave business: there was not an it?abou 
in the Treasury, paper-money in quantities lo 
any amount : would twenty silver ilzabou do ? 
As a favour lie would give fifty. The Vice-Go- 
vemor liinted, that, in the course of a few days, 
perhaps 100 might be raked up out of the empty 
vaults of the " Goyoso." • Obdurate man, I 
insisted on having this cliange. Before I could 
obtain it, however, I had to argue it three hotu*, 
and then it was proposed to send the wliole 
amount to the Consulate in copper pieces, called 
" Temiio's," about one penny each. I asked for 
a few sdver coins, and before 3 p. M, on the 



• " Ooyoafl " id the JapanoM name for Custom-liouse or Town- 
hmll : wbero all the foreigners do their buEiness ; and here odIj 
cu the foTcignor seo officials. Thiti hna also since July let, 1869, 
become the Treasiuy. 

+ " Temps," ft handsome copper coin, with a square hole in the 
cmtie for n string to pass through ; when 1 snived at Nagasnlii t 
obtsined fif^-two tempos for one Mt-xican dollar. When I left 
J»p»a in Octoher, 1660, the treMury at Haliodal^ ga\e us still 
flf^-one. 
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same day, I received luy full exchange of five 
humli-ed dollsirs in silver. I suppose some miracle 
had occurred in the Treasury, or His Excellency 
had in the moan time became plea'^ant. 

The Japanese never lose then' temper. Before- 
hand they generally know the object of a Consul's 
visit, and have made up their minds aa to the 
result. Their only plan of warfare is to tire ua 
out, and refuse as long as they can ; and when that 
will no longer succeed, they yield with a-s good a 
grace as possible, expressing their regi'et, perhaps, 
that they had not well understood the meaning of 
the ilemand before. 

The Governor and liis immediate staff are al- 
ways excessively pohte, but they rarely laugh. 
To aid intellect (not that it is much required), 
they have a knack of i>erpetually turning the 
head upside down, or turning it on one side, and 
seeming to be thinking deeply. But tliis is only a 
" ruse : " they are far too sharp to be taken in — 
too clever to be duped. They biow the Treaty- 
word for word, and have it at their fingers' 
and tongues' end, both in Japanese, English, and 
Dutch. 

After an interview, the Governor conducts the 
Consul to the ante-chamber, the Vice-Goveraor to 
the vestibule, and the other officers make a bow, 
when each party retires. 

One account of these visits will describe i 
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The Other visits were fac-similes of the two I liave 
mentioned, although the subjects treated upon 
ware very different- I was very much sui-prised 
to find out, however, that what I supposed to 
have been a confidential talk, was within a Tew 
minutes of my departure made known almost ver- 
batim to die Dutch and American Consuls ; m 
fectt that a secret conference with the Governor 
was instantly betrayed. 

It might have been natural for the Japanese to 
take counsel togetherwith their older acquaintances, 
the Dutch ; but although our Treaties were the 
same, or by the favoured-nation clause might at 
the Consul's wish become so, yet our interests 
at Nagasaki were at first peciiharly different. 
Eiigland was entering on the scene, Holland had 
been fixed there for centuries, and had long out- 
standing claims to satisfy. 

Desima was almost a part of Holland, and the 
Dutch had valuable property upon it — housej, 
stores, &c. Of course at Kanagowa and Hako- 
date both nations would begin the race on an 
equality. The Japanese officials then, imme- 
diately, sought the Dutch settlement to announce 
the matter of our conlerences and to ask advice. 

The interests of the United States and Great 
Britain were the .same, but it was somewhat ridi- 
cnlou-s to hear my colleagues, whenever I went in 
the fulness of confidence to tell them the result 
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of a debate, aimounce to me their ]>erfect cog- 
nisance of the whole already. 

I suppose the Japanese wished to know the 
feelings of each Consul on any subjects of alter- 
cau'ou ; whether they were all uiiauimous on the 
point, or whether there was a difference of opinion. 

The Japanese are excellent diplomatists, and 
have evidently studied Macliiavel ; for, as in ihe 
case of the money for the " Sampson," they can 
and do most unceremoniously and miblushingly 
declare a fact which is not the reaUty, stick to it 
manfully througli thick and thin, in the hopes of 
carrying it through ; and attack, retreat, recapitu- 
late and yield witli the most becoming and natural 
grace in the world. After all their persuasion 
and eloquence has failed to substantiate a good 
honest " Equivoque," (which in their opinion is 
the ne plus ultra of intellectual superiority,) and 
they find the plain tmtli is a more sure and 
successful weapon of defence, tliey give in, laugh, 
sip their tea, emoke a pipe, and arc ready again. 

The exports irom Nagasaki are considerable, 
and will probably before long be enormous ; foj 
many of the articles are quite essential to om 
Chinese neighbours, and others are greedily desiret 
in Europe. 

The lacquer ware, made at Nagasaki, is of the 
very commonest description, showy and of bright 
colours, but will not last, and the lacquer i^ 
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self wears off very soon. Still some rare old 
pieces are now and then to be met with. A 
iVench lady will rarely wear false lace, or imita- 
tion "guipure," as she would be in a [)crpetiial 
fear of detection, and would be almost ashamed of 
being seen with it ; in fact, I beheve she would 
rather go without any than wear what was not 
real So with the lacquer ware of Japan ; the 
common [>eo[)le use the commonest khid, the mer- 
chants and middle classes content themselves witli 
an inferior quality, but a Governor, Daimio, or any 
gentleman, has none but the very best, and would 
be ashamed of using any but good, sound, simple, 
but handsome ware. 

It requires some time and habit to distinguish 
between good and bad lace. At first all appears 
alike, and the inexperienced would have great 
difficulty in making a selection ; but practice makes 
perfect; so also with the hiequer ware of Japan. 
On QUI" arrival we bought any thing, and thought 
it lovely, but when the first appetite for novelty 
was satiated, then we began to make compa- 
risons : then the Governor, or some officer would 
make a present, which had no gaudy colours, but 
was soUd, richly embossed, and bore the most 
minute criticism and examination ; in fact, it was 
^perfectly finished. 

■ By degrees, the eye becomes accustomed to old 
Ift^e, and we smile at the ignorance of the uew 
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arrival, who is generally tempted by the brilliant 
colours, as we were before Jmu. Old laqiie is, like 
good lace, inimitable ; but an experienced con- 
noisseur can at a glance j>roiiounce upon its merite 
and reality. It is very diflficult now to meet witli 
a go<jd old specimen ; the market is stocked full of 
modern work, made expressly for Europe. Now 
and then, however, a Daimio, very hard up, or 
a courtesan in temporary embarrassment, sends 
secretly fi-om Yedo a choice piece for sale, and 
it is astonishing to find the enormom price it 
has realised. Twenty, forty, sixty sovereigns or 
more are given for an old box not a foot square ; 
but the sale is tacitly interdicted ; indeed It is 
almost as disgraceful for a Japanese to part with 
old lacquer wai'c, as it is for an English gentleman 
to dispose of liis family plate. 

The laque is vegetable : it is the sap or juice 
of a very handsome tree, Ehus vertiix, which 
I trust to see before long in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, if it be not there already. But the manner 
of preparing it, and the mode of applying it to 
the perfection of those exquisite old specimens is, 
and is likely to remain, a .secret for a long time.* 
The bark of tliis tree, on being cut, yields a white 
milk, which becomes black on exposure to the 



ne of tlie ingredieuls in ita prepanitioo, the oil of tha 
a tomentoBa " is employed. 
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air : the leaves, petals, and nearly every part of 
the tree yield also tlie same liquid. 

I have known many hungry and persevering 
inquirers after the truth, but they have not suc- 
ceeded ui discovering it ; which is to be regretted, 

we might, in Europe, make improvement even 
on what appears matchless. The Japanese will 
not part with the secret — indeed, like the free- 
masons', I fancy it is lost in the dim ages of iny- 
thol(^y. If secret there is or was, it is lost to us 
and themselves, for the modem laque is such a 
wretched imitation of the ancient, that it is very 
difficult to admit that the same composition could 
liave produced the two qualities. Ordinaiy laque 
has the consistency of treacle, and much the same 
colour; the first coating is thin and yellowish, 
the second of a brownish tinge, and the last (as 
I have seen it employed on my own furniture) 
a bright mahogany. Though Rubena is charm- 
ing, he does not equal Correggio, nor can Dela- 
TOche for a moment be comjiared to Raphael; 
equally great is the difference between new and 
ancient lacquer ware : though both are beautiful, 
oae is exquisite. 

The porcelain made at Niigasaki is solid and at 
the aame time elegant. It is a government mono- 
poly*, I behev& To procure a service for twelve 

■ I tnay be wrong in Myiag tint porcelain ia a government 
■en^y j it is a moDopoly neTerthelesa to tlie best of my b»- 
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persons, the permission of the anthoiities is or 
required, aiid then, an ordinarily liandsome 
would cost at leaat 10/. 

The Japanese" can imitate any thing : nu English 
Clip and saucer with handle, a soup-Hireen, a 
vaae, or a candlestick ; but they are ratlier ex- 
orbitant in their prices. In the shops, however, 
one meeto with large round dishas *. bowls, cups, 
vases, httle teapots, inkstands, solt-cellars, hand- 
some square dishes and plates, and said bottlesf, 

lief; but tLe great Duimio of Kiusiu, the Priiice of Fiien ot 
FiJzen, is tliii proprietor; it ie in his Urrritoriea that nil the fino 
tpecimens we purchase at Nagasaki are manufacturud ; uid 1 also 
belieTe that the Ti-rj beet china and porcelain tn oil Japan U 
made in his principality. 

■ I saw nae Urge diab, oi " prand plat rond " at the house of 
the Dutch GonimiBsioDpr. I think I do not oisggemte when I mj 
it WM more than a ynrd in diamett^r. 

t In theeu daja of photogrsphfi, talbotypes, and "cmite* de 
viaitufl " one sees one's portrait everywhere, either on the windifw 
of the engraver or stationer, or on tlie toble of a friend j but, m 
in Japan, we have no photographers, I may safely say that 
the portrait of my wife was the flist portrait of an Eurupeas 
lady that erer Rgured on the outside of a Japanese snki bottle. 
Such, however, is the case : the wretch, who followed her about 
everywhere on the day we first landed, was, as I afterwards di»- 
covered, an artist of celebrity, lie devoted his energies and talent 
to produce a mifttcle, and much to his credit he succeeded, for tii« 
portrait is hideous, and na much like the original as a butterfly to 
a salamander. But I suppose he was the editor of the Nagaaalci 
" Charivari," and made his fortune by the caricature, which, I anl 
assured, figured not only in snlti bottles, but in many o&m 
equally fragile specimens of art. How the IMnee and Princesa of 
Fiien must have laughed 1 The word " Charivari " reminds me, 
that in Japan, the ladies, although they all seem dressed alike, take 
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of all variety and colouring, which arc reasonable 
and well worth purchasing. 

But wliat pleases the foreigner most, and what 
he immediately purchases, are those apparently 
fragile and sweetly pretty Uttle egg-shell porcelain 
cups, with saucers and covers, so thin and trans- 
parent tliat he is afraid to touch them. Still, not- 
withstanding their delicate form, they are very 
strong and will stand almost as hard a blow as 
our common c.hinaware. There are some curious 
drawings on most of them ; but here, os in their 
picture-books, it behoves the purchaser to be very 
particular in his selection, 

A set of these, for a tea or breakfast service, 
cost in our time from 30s. to 2/. Old china, like 
old laque, is rare at Nagasaki ; the lover of an- 
tiques should delay his purchases until he visit's 
Yedo, or Kanagowa, where he may sometimes 
meet with unique and rare specimens. 

There are few other curiosities to be found at 
Nagasaki.* The ivoiy carvings, bronzes, and other 

in their " Journal des Modes " or " MagMin des Demoiselles," and 
nceive hj it the iHSt faahioos from Yedo ; and they will tallt 
■boat these futiUtiea with aa much zeal and interest as aaj of nur 
Ebglifdi and French ladiea. 

* I omitted to mention those exquisitely worked basket cups ; 
the thin porcelain is bound by a line net-work of cane or young; 
bamboo, so neatly woven that the mefhes are imperceptible, 
^len are sume grosser specimens of this workmanship, but the 
wsU-finished platting is inimitable. The origin of this beautiful 
' taiture vas, no doubt, a protection to the fingers of teB-driskeia : 
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"biblos,"* all come from Osfika aiicl the iiiteri^^ 
so tliat, when tlie Port of Hiogu shall be opened 
in 1863, a rich store of VTiluable and t'cceutric 
novelties may be expected. 

But lacquer ware and porcelain form a very in- 
significant part of the productiona of Kiusin. 
Rich and common silks, tea, camphor, isinglass, 
soy, vegetable-oil, Japan wax, copper, &c find 
their way to the Eiuxjpean marts direct. Coral, 
dried fish, sea-weed, bees-wax, Awaba and Eiico 
(beche de mer and aea-slugs) mushrooms, ginseng, 
gall-nuts aud vermicelli are some of the articles 
which go to China, and they generally produce 
very profitable returns. 

The rice of Japan is perhaps the moat nutritious 
in the world, and, though forbidden to be exported 
(as is also wheat) under the seventh rt^ulatioB 
annexed to our Treaty, yet a considerable quanti^ 
of both has been bought, when the Treasury 
thought it convenient or feasible to sell. 

The coal-beds of Japan are yet in their infancy 
and unexplored, but they are supposed to be rich 
and extensive ; and when the shortsighted jealousy 
of the Japanese governmeut sliall wear away, M'hen 
they will allow British enterprise and pluck to 

and mtuiy are so well done, that they appear to have been pointed 
on tbc cup. 

• Diblo, a French word, comprehending in its meaning any 
thing, Dud all things which have no use, but still at 
omamenM, and bought u such. 
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be free to go beyond the ten " ri " stipulated upon 
by treaty, or when some more enhghtened Daimio 
may take it mto his head (a case not improbable) 
to conclude a distinct and separate conventio:i 
with one of the powerful nations of the West, then 
Hm necessary principle of locomotion will be de- 
veloped, exhumed, and perhaps sold at the pit's 
mouth for the same price it is now bought in the 
black fields of England. 

Engineers have hitherto vainly endeavoured to 
obtain permission to examine the beds ; no shaft 
has yet been sunk. All the coal which has hitherto 
been bought and sold has been purely superficial. 
yet many of the experiments already made have 
proved to be satisfactory, though others have not 
fully answered our expectations. 

The harbour of Nagasaki is well fortified, and 
if as well defended as armed, it would be able 
to give a very warm reception to any fleet or 
equadron which should dare to pass by Papen- 
berg.* It is 80 long since I left Nagasaki, and 
so many changes may have taken place since 
I left it, that what I do venture to say is imder 
(reserve, for what was conjecture then may now 
"be dearly known. Moreover I have no maps or 



" Pspenberg ia tJie idand so famous or rather notorious ai 
■pot where «o maaj Christiaiu, Fortugueae and Japanese, we 
bwbiiroualv mui'deied. 
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books of reference with me, so I trust to memory' 
alone. 

From Papenberg the view of the Nagasaki 
inlets is exquisite. Rardy exceeding a mile in 
breadth anywhere, innumerable little capes and 
promontories shoot out on the sea. covered to the 
very lowest edge with the most luxuriant foliage 
and verdure ; wliile above, before, on all sides 
and even behind (when the ship is once within 
Point Daiba) mountains and hills, clothed to the 
very summit, seem to have rescued a lovely lake 
from the stormy ocean. 

At the end of the harbour the masts of vessels 
may be distinguished ; as we approach, the hulls, 
then the town, at the " embouchure " as it were 
of a broad valley. On either side are two smaUer 
but picturesque little bays, one of wliicli, to the 
east is, or is to be, filled up and become the Euro- 
pean settlement. 

But to reach the anchorage a ship has had to 
pass close to Njisowmafiuraa, Point Daibii, and the 
little capes and promontories I have already men- 
tioned. On all these points and headlands are 
batteries with many guns, good heavy pieces of 
artillery. And their number is stated to be close 
upon three hundred ! a kind of Dardanelles to 
iitarabmil. From the centre of each deep virgin 
forest masked batteries would vomit forth their 
tliunder, and whUe the narrow channel would 
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occupy the attention of part of the invading 
force, these innumerable horaeta would keep the 
remainder in activity. 

The chouacl is deep ; steamers therefore and 
Lancastera might laugh at the demonstration ; but 
the channel is narrow also, and I should prefer 
many other places in the world to the deck of a 
Bailing ship whilst beating its way up to the an- 
chorage. I believe (though the popular opinion 
is against me) that the Japanese are brave, and 
that they would man those guns ; that they 
would load and fire them with precision ; and 
if we expect to see their officers run away like 
Chinese mandarins, we should be very much dis- 
^pointed. For besides their cannon they have 
other arms — muskets, swords, and revolvers, and 
better than all these, union and *' le feu sacr^." 
■ But let us hope that our "' Treaty of Peace, 
Friendship, and Commerce " will not require 
such a solution. 

The Japanese Government, and the Prince of 
Fizen, are both very jealous of foreigners visit- 
ing the islands at the entrance of Nagasaki 
harbour. 

Captain Page, U.S. corvette " Germantown," 
very kindly lent me his " gig" and crew of seven 
men for a day's shelling. Accordingly I pidled out 
with my wife, my chUd, aud maid-servant, to the 
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island of " Tsimbo," and landed upon it, leaving the 
Bailors to amuse themselves as they Uked. I had 
not advanced far, before I perceived a crowd of 
persons, soldiers, men, women and children, rush- 
ing down from the wooded hiUs above us, as if 
with intention of cutting us off froni the crew, 
but they were disappcjinted. For it appears the 
men in the gig had already visitetl this island, and 
had not been particularly pleased with tJieir recep- 
tion. Tliey had, therefore, kept a watch upon 
U3, and had observed the movements of the Ja- 
panese, and arrived just at the right moment 
with their arms. I was unarmed, and had beoi 
busily engaged up to my knees in salt water 
and sea-weed, but we thought it prudent to rfr • 
treat, which we quietly did, to the mainland of 
Eiusiu. 

We found few shells and fewer still worth pre- 
serving, but several plants of gi'cat beauty. In- 
deed, I should say the flora of Nagasaki was 
highly interesting ; but I had no time for botany, 
and even had I been more at hberty it was &r 
too sultry and oppressive. We foimd the tea-tiee 
every\vhere. The camellia, azalia, bryonia, vicia, 
salvia, rhododendron, rosmarinus, bignonia, oxalJs, 
orchis, hibiscus, euphorbia, mimosa, convolvulus, 
myrtle, verbena, cineraria, lobelia, potentilla, saxi- 
frage, are amongst the few of which I collected ep^ 
cimens ; but I do not love snakes, and every even- 
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ing I went out so many of them were about, that 
I was in everlasting fear of a cold damp garter at- 
taching itself to my ankle. So I determined to give 
up botany until I reached Yedo. In Australia 
I nearly fell a victim to my love of flowers 
and trees, being almost stung to death by a too 
familiar approach to the giant nettle-tree. At 
Nagasaki also I got into a scrape with tlie " Ehus 
Buccedaneum," or vegetable wax-tree leaves, which 
blistered my ignorance and face in the most un- 
becoming maimer: science is only to be pur- 
chased by study and experience. 

I spoke about the conduct of these islanders, 
and was told in reply that the Prince of Firea 
jhad fortified it, and did not like strangers wander- 
ing about it ; and when I asserted that it was 
within the ten "ri" from Nagasaki, it was ad- 
mitted, and a kind of apology was made, by as- 
Boring me that it was only out of curiosity that 
the Japanese had come down to see us. 

"We finished our day's shelling under the guns 
of Cape Kibateh, with a solitary a'ow for sen- 
tinel. I do not remember meeting witli a single 
wild animal in Nagasaki. Of rats there were 
plenty; of snakes, centipedes, and lizards any 
amount ; and of butterflies a brilliant display ; but 
then there are flowers ; and, as every flower there 
lias its insect, a naturalist might find enough to 
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gratify him, were he only a botanist and ento- 
mologist. 

But the steam is blowing off — I look out of 
my verandah — and I see Her Majesty*s ship 
" Highflyer." She has arrived to take me and 
mine to Yedo and Hakodate. 
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CHAPTER m 



riEST EXCURSION ISTO THE INTERIOR. 

British Consulate, Ilftkodate, 
July 16, 1800. 

My DEAn Sir, 

As I think a few lines giving you some ac 
count of my two excureiona may not only please 
you, for you know all my companions, but in- 
terest others also, especially Sir W. Hooker, I 
bum a little " vegetable oil," and notwithstanding 
■Uie music of some dozens of pariah dogs, and a 
concert given by Dowager Lady Eat to all her 
connections and friends, and that on a thin wooden 
ceiling over my head, I will tell you all I re- 
member. 

On the 14th of June I left Hakodate for ray 
first inland excursion. Since October 15th, I had 
been a prisoner in consequence of snow, business, 
or other not too agreeable occupations ; but the 
weather was fine, my port so triste, no ship, and 
my wife and child were wanting a change of air. 

I foitunately found M. Mermet, a French abb^ 
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and gentleman, to accompany me, and Mrs. Hodg- 
son prevailed upon the wife of our Eussian doctor, 
Mr. Albrecht, to join us. 

Thus, vnth my maid, I had a party of two gen- 
tlemen and four womankind, including a child. 
I had all my Japanese servants with a red belt, 
])earing Her Majesty's arms, around them ; and 
trusting to that symbol of peace, I went unarmed, 
my only weapon being my court sword, which of 
coui-se I had a right to carry, although of no use 
for attack or defence. 

I was not quite sure of the result or the success 
of my expectation with so many petticoats in 
train; but Church and State have always sup- 
ported Great Britain, and so they -will, please 
God, in Japan. 

Thanks to the commissariat, I had an unlimited 
supply of horses; and as I thought they were 
doing their duty quite as efficiently, when carry- 
ing two ladies, a maid-servant, and a little child, 
as cropping grass at Her Majesty's expense and 
doing nothing eke, I took them. 

Had Her Majesty seen her subjects, and how 
kindly they were received by their new friends, 
she would not have scolded me, if even one horse 
had come back sore-footed, which, happily, did 
not occur. 

To see us start in my temple yard with the 
two glorious flags of Great Britain and France 
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floating together like two brothers, or brother and 
sister, there were several hundred Japanese, but 
there was no intrusiun ; curiosity and respect 
only. 

Mrs. Hodgson, Mrs. Albrecht, M. I'AbbtS Mer- 
met dc Cachon were ou hoi-seback ; Eva, ray 
child, and Sarah, our maid, were in norimons, and 
altogether we formed a party of forty persons. 

Of course, I took with rae provisions, beds (i. e. 
blankets), and all the necessaiies I coidd think 
of ; for having been in Australia and Abyssinia, 
I am rather conceited as to my powers of making 
up a party ; and so we started. 

The horses were ni)t accustomed to lady 
amazons ; they refused to bear their ])recioU3 
weights, and it required all tlie care of the "bettos" 
(grooms) to lead them ; but we got to Kamida 
l^ 10 A.M., four mUcs, and thence we started off, 
after seeing our party nil together ; and really it 
was a proud sight to see such a specimen of 
^valry. 

Our first halt was at about fourteen miles, at 
the botanical gardens, where the Emperor's doctor, 
with several other medical officers, showed us all 
honour ; " we quaffed our tea and were as merry 

could be." 

All the plants that medical science could bring 
together were here to be found ; students were 
studying ; many acres were devoted to the pro- 
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pagation of vegetable and medicinal knowledge, 
and much kindness was manifested, and an earnest 
desire to give us their views, and to receive ours 
in return. 

It was not Kew Gardens, but it was a delightful 
incipient nursery, wherein nearly all countries 
found some representatives. 

We then proceeded about six miles more, 
and thanks to the Governor of Hakodate, who 
knew of my intended journey, I was honoured 
with a pathway of sand whereon to walk from my 
horse to the hotel, as is the custom for high 
officers, so that their feet may not be soiled by 
the mud or other stuff. 

We had five rooms, one looking on a good 
garden, very pretty. Our great pastime was the 
exchange of a dollar into cash (5320 pieces of 
iron money) ; and these we threw amongst the folk, 
who scrambled eagerly for them, much to our 
delight. Of course the ladies and child were the 
chief objects of curiosity. 

The Mayor came to offer us his hoiLse ; but we 
were already established and thanked him; but 
this showed kindness on the part of the autho- 
rities. 

The next morning at seven we started again, and 
mounted a hill, almost a mountain, for it must have 
been nearly 1200 feet high, still going north. The 
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scenery wa'^ exquisite, and after the snow and 
prison of Hakodate made one feel alive again. 

Chestnut, oak, pine, beech, silver birch, elm, 
cherry, prune, dwarf oak, elder, sycamore of 
several varieties, catalpa ? magnoUa, platauus, 
these were some of the natural beauties that 
nature offered us after our escape from our long 
imprisonraenl ; and was it not a bouquet ? 

The under-ground was strewn with dwarf roses 
(scented), honeysuckles, orchis, convallarias, as in 
Lincolnshire, major, minor et minimus ! of many 
varieties and in vast quantities, potentillas, vines, 
and many kinds of clematis. In fact, I was so 
unexpectedly bewildered by all I saw, that I really 
must return soon to have a more cool idea of this 
beautiful scenery. 

I had scarce reached the summit of the hill 
when " I looked me down where a hundred realms 
appear, — lakes, forests, plains extending wide," 

The panorama was really grand. In the distance, 
about twenty-five miles off, was the volcano, the 
end of our jomney; below us an enormous lake 
which had once been perhaps the crater of a vol- 
cano also ; around us not the Alps or I^yreneea, 
but delicious green-clad mountains ; and there cer- 
tainly was enough to ravish the eye and warm 
the heart. 

This was a long day : we had to descend the 
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mountain to the lake, and then take an easterly 
course for nearly twenty-five miles through virgin 
forests, plains, some morasses to give excitement 
to enchantment, and a moat singular mass of 
pyramidical monticules, evidently the result of 
volcanic action, until we arrived at the lake, where, 
through the goodness of the Emperor's doctor, we 
were again kindly received and welcomed. Our 
hut was very tiny, consisting of two rooms, one 
about eight feet square, over the lake aud r unnin g 
stream ; this was for the ladies, child, and maid. 
The other room, somewhat longer, was drawing- 
room, dining-room, aud bed-room for the gentle- 
men. 

But, with the exception of the village at the 
Botanical Gardens and the small town where we 
slept, we had seen no trace of civihsation ; a few 
charcoal-burners only were met with, and I could 
not help thinking it was time to open to Christian^ 
this unsealed volume of love. 

Not a human being on the road, and yet so 
near two large cities as Matsumai and Hakodate I 

In the night-time we were desired to fire guna 
(which my Japanese servants carried for the pur- 
pose) to frighten away the bears. Two of our 
horses broke their tethers, but perhaps it was 
from the carelessness of the grooms, and not the 
presence of bears, for we had enormous wood 
fires blaming to keep off these carnivorous ani- 



mals, who had, two nights before, demolished the 
horse of a Japanese officer. 

Saturday, the 16th, was "a great day intirely," 
as Podtly would say. We started at eight o'clock 
to mount the volcano. No Eiu-opean had ever 
been up it, and even Japanese fear it, as demons, 
Manfreds, and Mephistophiles are alone supposed 
to inhabit it. Indies, with their delicate feet, 
were to be the first to ascend this object of 
Japanese terror. 

There was no lava, no scoria, but a sulphuric 
rock, easily pulverised, and liable to detrition, 
painful to walk upon ; but the ladies gallantly held 
on, and said they would " do it," and they did 
do it ; although I must confess that, perhaps from 
helping them, or want of exercise, I was nearly 
beat ; but they did it, and well were we all re- 
warded. 

I calailate the height at 1700 feet : the crater 
ia about 1000 yards across, about 250 deep. 
There were five considerable sulphurous geysers 
burning, and some thirty diminutive attempts at 
combustion, around an amphitheatre really not 
unlike the Coliseum at Rome, and one old peak 
sitting silently and grandly above all, diinking, 
perhaps, what all his cliildren were doing below 
to overturn him, which they seem inclined to do, 
for sulphur has as violent and strong passions, I 
fenny, as humanity. 




Here wc drank a bottle of claret and water 

" absent friends," and returned rather tired to the 

lake. They took ua rather more tlian five houre. 

Please remember we were the first to ascend 
this volcano, and had our own route to discover. 
For the fiitiire, people may say it is quite ea^, 
but they will have had the road opened to them 
by ladies. One gentleman, who has since fol- 
lowed in our steps, but who has long been in 
classic Italy, doclaretl it to be nothing, yet was 
obliged to adopt Horace's advice to travelloB, 



for he went up in the veiy Ughtest dress posdU^ 
and then with some difficulty reached the top. 

The sulphur is far from pure, though the mines 
are being worked, not by volunteers, but by con- 
victs, who do not, poor fellows, live long. I can- 
not describe the dcibris, but I remember that 
Vesuvius is black, and this is white, and very 
painfully so to the eyes and ladies* complexions. 

Our nest day was Sunday, a day of rest ; but 
we could not resist taking the only boat there, 
and making an exclusion on the lake. I really 
believe that European ladies have planted their 
feet where never yet even the native scions of 
Yezo have been, and have bathed in waters whidi 
legends people with monsters. 

The lake is studded with innumerable ishinds. 
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and if a couch covered with moss, ferus of all 
beauty, orchis, lilies of the valley, clematis, honey- 
suckle, an umbrageous " parapluie " of chestnut 
trees, and the others I have already moutioned 
will tempt you to lake a cigar with the tempt- 
ing houris of Hakodate, you might leave even 
your diplomatic labours for a momeut, and visit 
us, and then you shall see tliem, and I feel 
sure you will be delighted. Every island was 
"baptised," "Victoria," "Eugt^nie," "Marie;" and 
although I have seen many climes and countries, 
I never saw anything to surpass the virgin mag- 
nificence of this lake and its islands. Byron 
ought to have seen them before he wrote his 
" Island." 

Again rumours of " bears," but none to be 
Been. On Monday we started homewards, but not 
qxute by the same way. We, however, readied 
the town where we had slept, on the 14th, late at 
night ; and there I thought our journey was over 
for this time ; but I was travelling with ladies, 
and, as you know, they are masters on such oc- 
casions. 

So the next morning, M. Mermet having gone 
in advance, to my horror and astonishment, being 
almost beat, they proposed a visit to the " lead- 
jnines," a day's escursion of itself almost. I was 
dull of comprehension for some time, but it would 
not do : so we searched for a bullet, not knowing 




tlic word for lead, but fouud only some 
thus explaiued, in escelleiit Japanese, our 
to our servants, and off we went to the 
minea," which we reached by a most delightful 
route. 

What I also can assure you is, that the Japanese 
officials received ue most kindly, and showed us 
everything to be seen ; and were, as everywhere 
on our journey, most attentive and poUta 

You have seen the " lead-mines," and will be 
glad to Kear they are working tliem, and making 
a road to furtlier tlie " exploitation : " and so I 
must conclude ; leaving my second journey, more 
interesting perhaps still, if this haa any interest, 
for a second letter. 

We all arrived safe, well, and pleased after t 
sL^ days' journey unarmed, with women and a 
child, no officers or ser\-ant8 but my own ; and 
were everywhere treated not with respect only 
but cordiaUty. 

Yezo is a nutshell, rich in the interior, I be- 
lieve, but not known even to the Japanese out- 
side. All round the coast are innumerable fishing 
villages, but I do not believe there is in the island 
a city, town, or village of importance five milee 
firam the coast 

My second party was amongst the "Ainos," 
with I'Abb^ Mcrmet, and Mr. Cowam 

To Butheribrd Alcoek, E«^., Jedo. 
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British Cotuulate, Hakodate, 
July 24, 1860. 

My dear Sie, 

I finished my last voyage on the 19th 
ultimo. On Wednesday the 27th I started again, 
on a second cruise, having still Her Majesty's 
iiorses at my disposal 

There was no chance of a ship. We had been, 
in vain, waiting for one for the horses ; and so, 
leaving orders for an express to follow me, should 
a ship arrive, I left with Mr. Cowan and M. I'Abbi^ 



TJp to the lake described in my last letter, the 
Joute "was the same. From tliat spot we went 
.northerly some few miles, but the scenery we 
passed through was, if possible, more delicious 
than that of the lake. Certainly this time we had 
not the society of ladies, and we were still un- 
armed. 

I had beforehand told the Governor that I 
was intending this cruise, and he made no ob- 
jection to it. 

Beyond the lake for several miles, no terraced 
avenue, no ducal or royal park, could equal the 
scenery. A lake below, mountains li'om GOO feet 
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to 1400 above na; within our reach, the graceful 
and peutlulouH branches of weeping-birch, ash, 
platamis, vine, beech, &c., each striving to kill the 
parent tree, bowed down before us, as if to give 
us a welcome ; and then, the sturdy old oak was 
there, and the horse-chestnut was in bloom, not as 
at Hampton Court perhaps, but still it reminded 
us of liome and of our gracious Queen's mother's 
residence, and I could not help tliiuking so, and 
of that illustrious lady. 

The umbrage, if I may so call it, seemed to 
welcome our arrival ; it actually made apparent 
reverence to us, or, at least, we might imagine it : 
for really, to see all Nature bowing down, as we 
did, over the pathway of unknown and unlieard- 
of visitors, was a welcome of Nature to Chris- 
tianity, — so I, poetically, thouglit it to be. 

The imdeiground was of dwarf oak, ferns, 
roses, rayrtaceiB, and many leguminosai, which I 
caimot here describe. Then the orchis, of all plants 
the dearest, several "mimosa;," calytris (on the 
aand), " Dodonteas," " Hakeas," and a creeper 
almost like the sensitive plant (J/. sensiHva). 

Our first halt was at a village, " quod versu 
dicere non est," about twenty miles from Hako- 
date in a straight line. We were most kindly 
received everywhere, and here we entered the first 
" Aino " village. 

As I said in my last letter, the interior of Yezo 
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is an unknown country even to the natives, oc- 
cupied by its pristine owners, the bears and deer 
only ; for I observed no roads or footpaths branch- 
ing off either to the right or left, and we had as 
frequently to go on the sea beach as on the cHffs 
or downs above ua. 

At the entrance to the first " Aino " village, 
heads of bears formed, if not a noble, a stutable 
" barriere ; but tliere was no " octroi " to pay. 
For ages, tiie sires, grandsires, and progenitors had 
staked these proofs of their valour before their 
huts. Tou will excuse rae, if my Japanese sei"vant 
dared to take one tooth for you, but I left some- 
thing in its place that I dare say they Uked just as 
well. 

Would that I could draw or paint ! but, un- 
fortunately, I do not possess that talent, or I 
should have hatl many an interesting sketch to 
show ; for on our arrival with some eighteen 
horsea, the iwtonislied villagers stood aghast, and 
thought we were sprites or demons from the 
vasty deep, and their affrighted countenances were 
wortiiy of painting. 

Along the pathway, for it was only a narrow 
path, where one or two horses could go abreast, 
these despised of Japanese cringed, men, women, 
and children (to my horror and disgust) before 
US. 

They squatted down ; and as we passed put 




their hands to tlie ground, and then, with due 
reverence raiseil tliem to their hciwls, in token of 
deep respect and submission. Many an itzaboa 
the children got in the queen'a and emperor's 
name from all of us. 

The " Ainos " are, I understand, the despised 
aborigines of Japan ! Tlieir number docs not 
to-day exceed 80,000 ; but, if one were to take 
the head of a Socrates, or other learned Greek, into 
one's hands, and give liim a long black beard, 
with long black hiur, not scrupulously neat or very 
clean, and tlien clothe him in nature's garb, sim- 
pHcity, you would have some idea of an " Aino " 
man. They are strong and muscular ; but liiey 
are despised as Jews are by the Arabs ; yet, in 
my own poor opinion, tliey are aa fine a race aa 
most demi-savages. 

The women have a profusion of black flowing 
hair, combed " long, long ago ; " their appearance 
is not the most cleanly, but they seemed so humble 
that we pitied them. Barring this long hair, with 
its untidiness, they (the ladies) liave a tattoed 
upjier and under lip, beautifully blue : it might 
please the poet, not the man. Long hair im- 
combed for ages, and bhte tattoed lips, are not 
the most inviting or most pleasing, — so I thought 
at least. 

These poor people do not speak Japanese ; even 
my servants of Hakodate could not converse with 
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tliem ; but I wish I couM speak their language, 
and then no doubt I should find brave hearts besit- 
ing beneath brawny cheats. 

They live entirely on fish and herbs. At every 
few miles you may meet an " Aino " settlement,— 
boats, nets, and all the concomitants of a fishing 
village. 

Many are employed by Matsumai and Hakodate 
merchanLs to obtain fish for oU, and they gain 
one whole penny a day ! but to these simple folk 
that is enough, perhaps. 

On the 28th we proceeded onwards, meeting 
the same race of people, but no Japanese, except 
officials. I calculate we went about thirty miles 
due north fix)m Hakodate. 

A fine beach at low water, and a bridle-path- 
way above at high water, were the only roads ; 
and I fancy they are the only roada in Yezo, broad 
enough only to let a norimon or sedan-chair pass 
easily along. 

There were no shells on the beach, but before 
U3, some forty miles, was another volcano, which I 
estimate at 6000 feet high. This appeared to be 
in action, and was, firom ita whitish colour, pro- 
bably eidphuric. 

The flowers about us were dwarf roaes, which 
almost crimsoned the eaith, tigridias, criuums, 
and several myrtacesc, also the elegant Pamassia, 
and many, to us, new plants. 
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The rocks we met with were few ; but there 
was quartz (rarely) and black sand, then yellow 
ochre and ferruginous earth, some specimens of 
granite, but not scoria or lava, whicli much 
astonished me. 

Every one on the way showed us great civility 
and attention. The best houses offered us, the 
chief officers came to see us (perhaps from duty 
as well as curiosity), and we were never molested 
by any one. 

Wherever we stopped, "tea," "tea," and "sweet- 
meats," were immetUately placed before us ; and 
you may feel assured that our party acknowledged 
their kind offerings by some small present. 

I have inadequately described our trip. On the 
28th we retraced our steps. On the 29th, at the 
top of the lake, or rather the mountains which 
surrounded it, I received " in a large cigar-box," a 
httle note from my wife, saying that Captain 
Colvile, H. M. S. "Camilla," had arrived. I there- 
fore left my company as abruptly as I leave 
you, wisliing for " good news from home," which 
I knew your kind care had not forgotten to for- 
ward me. 

My impression is still that the interior of Yezo 
is iminliabitcd except by bears and animals ; and 
that the natives are really icthyologists, vege- 
tarians, and dwellers on tlie sea-shore. 

I would add, before closing this letter, one 
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remark, which is this, that, although it may not be 
in your day or mine, the forests of Yezo contain 
all the woods necessary for the fleets of any coue- 
try; and, please God, their imdevelopetl riches 
will, unknown even to the natives themselves, 
become moat valuable exports by and by, to the 
advancement of our rehgion and commerce and 
to our mutual happiness and benefit, — things most 
ardently to be desired. For then our treaty will 

B be a treaty of friendship, — ay, of real friendship 

V and amity. 

■ To Rutherford^jUcock, Esq., Jedo.^ 
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Britisli Coneukte, Hakodate, 
August 13, 1860. 



Mt dear Sir, 

As I hope that my two letters describing my 
of the 16th and 24th ult. may, more or 
less, have interested you, I ^vill now give you a 
short account of my third voyage. 

Before all, you rauat remember that I am un- 
armed, except the guns which my Japanese cany 
to shoot or frighten bears, and go back to Hako- 
date, if so directed or requested by the governors, 
to whom I announce my departure generally the 
day before. 



On Friday the 27th, after ofBce-houra, I left the 
Consulate with my constable aiid sis Jajianose 
Bcrvants. Instead of going round the bay, which 
would have taken us a whole day, I took my 
boat, and, aflor twa hours' ■ pulling, we airived 
at Yenanai about sunset. Yenanai is on our 
charts, but I differ much with Mr. Eichards and 
others ; I consider the Bay of Hakodate at least 
six miles across, nay, I am pi'tity sure it is. 
Yet many will prefer, perhaps, Mi. Eichards' and 
the American surveys to my conjecture. There 
are, moreover, currents in the hai'bour ; if the 
wind sets in strongly from the soutli-west, the entry 
is diiEcult even for junks and open boats, 

I bad sent our horses round to Yenanai the 
same evening ; but the wind blew, and the rain 
fell in such avalanches tliat it was only at 11 A.M. 
on the morrow that I dared to put my nose out 
of my wood and paper-liut. I thought even rain 
(with a waterproof coat) was preferable to six feet 
square, with paper windows, where at eacli moment 
kind but curious hosts were "en surveillance," and, 
to tlie horror of all my party, I said, " En avant I 
marchons ! " 

This voyage confirms my account of others, — 
Japan is a nut-shell. The sea-coast at divers inter- 
vals b inhabited ; at every point, bay, or promon- 
tory, a village is to be seen. In the interior (where 
I hope soon to go), I fancy still tliat there are no 
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roads, for I saw none branching off. Japan is, in 
feet, a nation of " prehears." The Japanese live 
on vegetables, rice, and fiah, — and even to see a 
cow milked, it wounds their pride, and I fear 
their hopes of heaven. 

We skirted the coast, every now and then 
mounting a httle hillock, and so varying at inter- 
wvak the route. The land b rich, but cultivated 
trfUy in patches, few and far between, — potatoes, 
beans, peas, a little rice and rye or wheat ; but at 
every house was a pretty httle garden, consistii^ 
of some eight or ten trees or plants, all taken 
great care of, but all " contrefaits " by age and 
art. 

The distant hills, clothed to their very summit^ 
and, I should think, about 700 feet high on an 
average (although some peaks might reach to the 
height of 1600 feet), have a very gentle and plea- 
sant appearance. Some are pine-clad, but the 
major part appear covered with oak, chestnut, elm, 
and birch. 

The underwood all the way consisted of the 
same, viz., dwarf oak, three to six feet high, of 
two or three varieties, ferns, lUiacete, roses ex- 
quisitely perfumed, the wild sloe tree, and another 
, species of pnmus, campanulas, agrimony, veratrum 
and honeysuckle, — one mass of green from the 
sea to the liighest peak. 

We had to cross a great many rivers, much 




swollen by last night's rain ; indeed, we had to 
fiwim across two, which were at least one hundred 
yards broad, and were ferried over a third. I 
had no idea that I ehoiUd meet with so many or 
so large rivers. At the mouth of each (and we 
crossed seven) we found a \-illage, and cultivation 
too, and along the banks also thci-e were fields to 
a considerable extent. The Japanese float down 
these rivers verj' large trunks of trees, which 
would seem to contradict my repeated assertions 
that Japan is a nutrshell ; but the hills and moun- 
tains are not more than five to seven miles from 
the sea. I saw a great many coming down, and 
the people seemed to be profiting by tlie night's 
rain, for they were all very busy. 

We arrived about 3 p. M. at a very long and 
well-populated town ; it was nearly two miles long, 
dean, and with a very broad street ; but I saw 
nothing curious in the shops. Everybody came 
out to see us ; I think my Chinaman and his tful 
were the greatest objects of attraction. Every- 
body was civil and polite. Tins town was close to 
Cape Saraki. I remarked aU along the coast, at 
about 1000 yards to a mile distant, a barrier 
reef over which the sea broke continually. There 
was also an immense quantity of sea-weed, and a 
very considerable supply of Beche de mer, and 
sea-slugs, the famous awabee and erico of the 
Japanese. These seem to afford the chief occupa- 




lion of these people, for Uiere were many boats at 
sea with tlie men, while the women and children 
■were busily occupied in drying them on shore. 

The earth is very black, sometimes argillaceous, 
and now and then attempts at breccia (silicious). 
I saw sevei-al pieces of coal on the beach, but I 
did not remark any symptoms of a bed- 
There were a great mauy sources and three 
little waterfalls (around eacli source the soU was 
yellow, like ochre), and the rocks over wliicli tlie 
water fell were quite yellow, evidently the result of 
Bome mineral action. 

We pushed on at 5 p. M. again, but the road 
was the same, now on the sea-shoi-e, now on the 
cliffs above it : the same landscape, underwoods, 
acd plants, — monotonous enough, but the soil 
■was rich. 

At about every two hours' interval we passed a 
rather considerable village, and we encamped in a 
fisherman's hut, about U P. M., having gone at 
least forty miles, westerly and south-westerly. 

The next morning at 4 A. M. we pushed on the 
Bame course; but went some few miles inland, 
not seeing much of the sea till we reached a laige 
river and clean tomi. The river was very rapid 
Bud much Hooded. 

My Chinaman swam across it on horseback, and 
was carried below some distance. I waited for a 
)x»t, and so did the others, but it was a difficult 
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passage. The horses all swam over excellently; 
but it took lis more than an hour to pass this 
stream, as the boat only held two persons, being a 
hollow trunk of a tree, managed cleverly by an 
old dwflif. 

Here we hailed about 9 a. M. for breakfast, aocl 
then came on a beautiful valley, rich and CoW 
tivated; the soil red loani. I dare say I could 
see thirty miles ahead. Sorae high mountAJia 
bounded the valley, and idl was green. 

We found here some pines and oak, and very 
high ruslies, — a capital place for a wild boar or 
a bear. They say that there are a great number 
of the latter in these countries. 

I met with quail, landrail, pigeons (bronze 
winged), a kind of partridge, two woodcocks, and 
some snipe. The heron and a few wild-fowl were 
in the marshes and watercourses. 

At 2 p. M. we retraced our steps, passing over 
the same groimd, and I took ray boat again at 
Yenanai, arriving at Hakodate as tlie clock chimed 
10 on Monday the 30th. 

We had travelled a long way, probably fifty 
miles ; but it takes a good day to go from ^- 
kodate to Yenanai by land, and only two hours by 
sea. 

I beg to enclose you a very rough chart of my 
three journeys. On the 16th, after the " fete de 
I'empereur," I am going with Mrs. Albreclit, my 
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I -wife and child, to Cape Tezan. We shall then 
B'iiave Been all in this neighbourhood. 

The interior of Japan is unknown to the natives, 
■officials or private. Bear and deer are tlie land- 
f lords and tenants. 

You will be astonished to hear that I have 
Ifound the ral currant growuig wild here. I have 
I preserved a specimen. 

Tu Butherfoid Alcock, Eeq., Jedo. 



FOCHTH EXCUESION, 

Britisb Consulate, Hokodftte, 
August 27, 1800. 

Mt deab Sib, 

I must now send you some account ef my 
fourth and, probably, my last journey inland, which 
In many respects has been the most interesting. 

I started with Mrs. Hodgson, Madame Albrecht, 
and my daughter, accompanied by M de Nasimoff, 
an officer attached to the Eussian consulate. It 
our intention to proceed easterly to Cape 
Tezan (on the map), and return by the volcano 
mentioned in my first excursion. 

We left at 8 A.M. on the 16th, and, after ar- 
janging all at Kamida, proceeded to the sulphur 
iprings, crossing a charming little river with dwarf 
oak to its banks. 



an I 
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Wc then, about 10, earae on tlie sea-shore and 
skirted it for many railcjn, sometimes mounting on 
the cliffs and sometimes going a few miles inland. 
The beach, however, at low water is fine and 
sandy, and, at every few hundred yards, studded 
with the fishermen's villages, nets, sea-weed, for 
drying, and innumerable small boats, not used for 
fishing always, but collecting the sea-weed also. 

Dead sea-weed washed on shore is not used 83 
food, nor for trade, but the whole coast is a dry- 
salter's establishment. The natives go out in thdr 
small boats to the rocks, and with long sticks, 
to which is attached a piece of iron to serve as a 
knife, they sever from the rock or bottom of the 
sea their predous weed. The instrument may be 
twenty feet long, the blade about eighteen inches ; 
thus: 



The pole is of b'amboo or light wood. 

These fishermen only reside at these villages 
durir^ sis months of the year, and are paid by 
Hakodate merchants or others. At each village 
there is a government tax-gatherer, who takes his 
tithe of all collected in kind, and so also it is with 
awabee, and erico, and rice, and potatoes, and. 
I believe, all products. This is the reason, 
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AMOOT OF SEA-WEED. 



hap9, why the government wTshes the foreigner to 
"buy all tlirough a custom-house officer, so that 
the foreigner may not mix too freely with the 
natives, but buy from it, at vast profits, the divers 
objects of their collections from the rate-payers. 

Tlie amount of sea-weed is really incalculable ; 
from Hakodate to Yenanai, following the shore, it 
is twenty-two miles in a straight lijie, but quite 
sixty miles if we follow the curves of the bays 
aiitl ups and downs of the land ; and every avail- 
able inch is covered with it. Each day, as the 
weed is a barometer, it is placed out to diy if the 
weed ia not humid ; otherwise it is covered up 
against the raluy day. I say so much on this 
weed, m it is a valuable export and edible, and, 
with rice, constitutes the cuisine of my neighbours. 
It is exported to China, and then sent up to those 
coimtries where salt is dear, being lighter as mer- 
chandise, and well adapted for cooking. 

There are few shells to be seen, but tlie beach 
is covered with agates and corallines of very 
pretty colours, and very elegant sea-weeds and 
^g-sheUs, as in the Bed Sea, but tlie horns 
not so metallic The sea-weed (edible) was often 
ten feet lung and two feet broad, and some of it 
had the appearance of beautiful lace, at least an 
eighth of an inch m tliickness when first culled 
from the bottom of the sea. 

Proceeding onwards some few miles, we en- 
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camped, siib Pu\ amid willow's, dwarf oaks, and 
brj'ouia, a stream of stiine forty yards broad, &od 
falling into the sea soon aFLcr, aflbrdiag us a 
meet resting-place. 

The breakers here, although it was calm, uM 
us what might be expected from a strong sooth- 
east wind, and the currents and tide ripples wen 
very marked, five to sis miles an hour. 

We passed over some high and very precipi- 
tous liills, trai>rock and basalt, from 1000 to 
14,000 feet above llie sea, with chestnuts, birch, 
magnolias, rhododendrons, and some few oak, but 
nothing remarkable. At high water there is 
passage by the shore, and the higher route is 
dangerous for ladles. 

We slept at Sirakoubi, a small village, where the 
master was very civil and his accommodation very 
cheap. 

The next day we proceeded at 8 a.m. in an 
easterly direction, and ascended a hill at least 
1600 feet higli, winding our course up it. Some 
of our horses proved unruly ; and one particularly, 
charged with beer and claret, most unreasonably 
took it into his head to roll, whereby our bottlea 
scampered dovm the hill, and it was pleasant to see 
the spray dashuig over the breakers while we were 
all longing for a draught. Here we observed the 
heads of all the trees rounded off to the north- 
west, showing the strong gales to come from the 



eouth-east ; and up the valleys more than half the 
were as the forest betwixt Grindenwald and 

lUterbnmuen, trunks blasted, trees dying or tiead. 
The blasts of wind here must be terrible, yet all 
the underwood is green. 

As we came down again to the sea we found 
the beach very rocky, so we mounted a second 
liill mth dangerous ravines, about 1200 feet deep, 
.covered with ferns, where horse and cattle browsed 



Thence we saw Cape Yezau and lost sight -of 
dear Hakodate. The descent was very precipi- 
tous ; everybody had to dismount ; but we found 
at every few hundred yards a nice bench witli a 
fine sea \-iew, whereon to rest ; proving that 
Ibe Japanese, when tired, rejoice alatt in the 
beautiful. 

There was nothing very remarkable betwixt tliia 
and Sirouey, where we arrived about noon, and 
ftnind a comfortable breakfast in a fisherman's hut. 
Fortimately we had taken Mr. Feltoe's preserved 
meats with us, with some live fowls and vege- 
tables ; for though on the eea-ehore we could 
obtain no fish of any kind, but any amount of 
■weed and rice, which our ladies did not vastly 
gpf^ave of, and pronounced inferior to Very's 
and yet they are not very dilficult to 
please. 

But here our " anima candidior," as ITaro has 




it, overtook us in tlic j>erson of Dr. Albreclit, and 
we set to work with giKxl appetite, having still 
sis hours' ritle before us, 

Mr. de NasimofTs horse, not accustomed to 
kindness, had " betrayed his master ; " for to ease 
him in his descent, he had, " not wisely, but too 
well," got off his animal, which immediately pro- 
fited of this unusual liberty by scampering down 
the mountain with all the elasticity of juveidc 
freedom. 

We all immediately determined to be more just 
for the future. 

After breakfast we mounted another hill about 
1600 feet high ; and from the beauty of the sce- 
nerj- and a terract^ umbrageous ride on the t<^ 
or back of the hill witli valleys below, higher 
mountains to the north and norih-west. rivulets, 
sources, and tlie grand Pacific to the east and 
south-east, we held a council of peace, and the 
spot was unanimously baptised " La Suisse Japo- 
noise," in opposition to " La Suisse Saxe " in 
Fatherland. 

Here was a ehady grove for poets and phi- 
losophers, — sycamores, oaks, chestnuts, silver birch, 
alder, hazel, prune, guelder rose, rose, rhodo- 
dendron, rosemary, leontodon, vicias. Number- 
less leguminosa;, the mimosa sensitiva, were there, 
with all Flora's imknown attendants to wait upon 
and welcome us. 
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From the unknown I requested my well-known 
friends to procure me their names and theu- ad- 
dresses. They gave me their canls, the dear 
things, in the form of chied specimens, but referred 
me to their godfather, Sir W. Hooker, fur their 
names. 

This was a dangerous pass, for often below 
one, and only a small, narrow bridle path, nf)t 
too well made or kept up perpendicularly at 1600 
feet, the glassy sea broke into spray and seemed 
to request the pleasure of our company, but we 
were engaged at " Yedenai " for dinner. 

Twice we passe<l some rocks, each time three 
in number, about fifty feet liigh, abuttuig into the 
aea, and white from their long being inhabited by 
birds. One batch resembled the " Needles," the 
other three old molar teeth of an elephant ; either 
batch extended two thirds of a mile into the sea 
due south. 

Descending this hill we aime on a dark black 
sand which attracted our attention. This was very 
heavy, and we all declared it to contain iron. We 
were not astonished then soon to see a large build- 
ing which proved to be an iron-foundry. 

The Japanese do not work these mines, but 
are content with cleansing the sand which is 
washed down from the mountains, and the result 
IB productive to them. I have uo doubt but that 
the ore in the mountains is rich. 




Not far from this we also remarked a ffroA 
quantity of qiiaitz, aiid on it I delected gold; 
but even with gold and iron around us we 
had no time to spare ; for the ladies were tired, 
and, to say the truth, so were the gentlemen. 

So onwai-d was the cry. Hurrah for YedenaJ! 
which we readied about sundovra; and I found 
myCliinameu had arranged us a nice room and feast, 
oxtail soup, salmon, ham, snipe, chicken, omelette 
aux fines herbes, pomnies-dc-terre k la maitre 
dTiotel, cucumbers, French beans, pliun pudding, 
rice pudding, dessert, et tout aii naturel, under 
a bower of rushes and flowers. 

Our butler was absent, looking after the broken 
bottles, but tea and coffee were relished. I give 
this menu to show you, my dear Sir, that the 
Japanese, even at Yedenai, Uve well, but I longed 
for a vulgar dish, — a leg of mutton and some 
greens ! Preserved meats are better tlian sea-weed 
only by a trifle- 
Like my friend Horatius Flaccus, I went to bed 
early, for to-morrow was to be our great day. 
At 9 A.M. we staited to ascend the volcano. 
All the old women, and some men too, begged , 
us by prayers not to attempt it, as the Deity 
would be offended, especially if we went on 
horseback. 

I am sorry to say we could not lieed their 
prayers or held up hands, so on we went, altho ugh 




ASCENT OP THE VOLCAlfO. 



it was very foggy. We passed a temple where a 
celebrated saiot had vegetated during 300 years 
in happy solitude, and whose grey haira are re- 
ported to have beou as long as a comet's tail 
We inquired for the worthy saint, but he was 
nou est ; " he had gone out for the day ; so we 
gently followed a footpatli through a treeless but 
not flowerless valley, and mounted the first tier of 
ranges. The mist was very cold already, and 
flew along at a fearftil pace ; indeed it wanted 
Bome courage to go on, but on we went, and came 
suddenly on a limpid stream, whose bed seemed 
like malachite or an emerald. Already we were 
ia the kingdoms of Faust, Manfred, and Mephis- 
beles ; we snifed their wicked and unearthly 
actions, and fomid ourselves at 11 A.M. at the 
foot of the volcano. 

Here the Japanese refused to go farther, until 
cerebrosus prosilit unus," and cried out "go on." 
There was a devil above whom they had not seen, 
«nd an Englishman below they had seen ; so we 
went on hoi-seback some three quarters of a mile 
iunher, when it was evident the horses could go 
no further : the soft and brittle crust gave in, and 
bdow was a precipice of 1000 feet at least. So 
ladies' feet trod the arid and even burning soil, 
Rnd I went back with all the horses to prepare 
breakfast fur their return. 




The paily returned to the camp I had made 
for them, iu an hour. We had that famous stand- 
bye, a j^ood hum, three fowls, sardmes, bread and 
tea. TlieU' demoniac mightinesses sent us sulphur 
for salt and alum for pepper, but tliey did not 
even then spoil our appetites. 

Leaving the ladies to repttse under macintoshes, 
and guarded by trusty Chinamen, whose long 
tails created great amusement to otlicrs and plea- 
sure to their amour-propre, even amidst the 
Cyclops of Siro-Yama, we again mounted the 
volcano as it was clearer, and well were we 
repaid. 

A steamer sending off its steam, a railway 
engine blowuig signals, could not have done it 
better. We mounted several Imndiinl feet and 
found a warm "alum" bath 125" of heat (my 
thermometer went no higher), with particles of 
alum encrusted, or still growing from tlie steam 
sent out of the bowels of the earth. I ti"aced 
copper also there. Into this bath all our Japanese 
jumped mcoutinently, as Froi^sart" says, and en- 
joyed themselves much. 

We pursued our discoveries and found 80i^ 
stone, pumice-stone, an excellent clayey sand 
for porcelain, and then came on a " field of 
gold." 

Henry VTH. and Wolsey would have given 
the pontifical ring for it ! gold ! gold ! gold I 




TOLCAXO ISVESTIGATED. 



ni/iil est nisi Volcari et an- 



Qmcunque aspiciu 
rum. 

Out came the steam from the mouths of fifty 
outraged furnaces whose maideu decency we had 
attacked. We tried to caress them, but their 
" boufhes " reftised our tenderest appeal ; so down 
we sat, aud after lighting our pipes at His Sul- 
phmic Majesty's palace, we loaded our guns 
(brought only for bears and salamanders) and dis- 
charged innumerable volleys to the honour of our 
Sovereigns. At this demonstration His Sulphuric 
Majesty's subjects, visionary personages, and only 
recognisable by the echoes and uproar they made, 
each time we fired, got very irate, and told us to 
be off. 

As we were few in number, MM. Albrecht, de 
Ifasimofi" and myself, witli two Japanese ser- 
vants, we thought it prudent to do so ; but before 
going we took away some specimens of pure sul- 
phur, alum, and lava 

We found the ladies fast asleep, and whilst so 
occupied, I passed my time in digging up some 
rhododendrons and heaths, with a tomahawk, for 
Sir ^- Hooker. I have two more cases for Kew 
Gardens. 

Please, remember, that my arms, and those of 
my companions, were only in defence of our per- 
sons against bears, and carried by Japanese, at 
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their earnest request each tune. We all returned 
tired on the 20th, late at night 

To Rutherford Alcock, Esq., Jedo. 

• 

P. S. I am still of opinion that Japan is un- 
known even to the Japanese: it is, as I said 
before, a nut, the shell only known. 



t 




CHAPTEE rV. 



NAGASAKI TO YEDO AND HAKODATE. 



Os Tuesday, the 13th September, 1859, we slept 
on board the " Highflyer," having been most hos- 
pitably received by Captain Shadwell. C. B., who 
kindly gave my wile his own cabin, although he 
was at the time suffering intense agony from the 
wound in his foot received at our attack and 
fiiUure at tlie Peiho. 

By-the-by, to give an instance of the celerity 
with which news can be on occasions transmitted 
in Japan, it may be mentioned that, early in July, 
when I first received news of that disaster, I thought 
it expedient to inform the Governor of the fact, 
and therefore paid him a visit with that intention. 
Judge, then, of my surprise, when Lu return for 
joy candid avowal, I was told by His Excellency 
that he had already been made aware of the cir- 
cumstance. How he received the newa I never 
could discover. 

The usual post from Nagasaki to Yedo takes 
about twenty-five days, but an express may go 
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and return witfiin fourteen days. Between Tedo 
and Hakodate, the average time was also twenty- 
five days for the land post ; but, when the news 
of the buniiiig of the Tycoon's palace at Yedo was 
disseminated tbrougliout the empire, we received 
at Hakodate, official notice of the calamity ou the 
seventh day after its occurrence. News can travel 
fast, even in Japan, when the masters require it, 
for the distance to run, sail, swim, and mount be- 
tween Yedo and Hakotlate is by land 615 miles; 
and as the straits of Tsugar are to be croased, 
many rivers to be breasted, and divers mountains 
to be ascended, 600 miles in seven days, including 
delays, is not bad travelling. 

At Shanghai I often heard European mer- 
chants express their surprise at the rapidity with 
which news from England reached the native 
markets ; almost as soon as, and I believe some- 
times before, the mail. Perhaps tliese orientals 
have a telegraph of their own invention, " escai- 
gots " for instance. 

On the 14th of September we steamed out of 
Nagasaki, and passmg through Van Diemen'a 
BtraJts, sailed and steamed to Kanagowa and Yedo, 
at which latter place we arrived ou the evening of 
the 21st, and found a Russian and French frigate 
at anchor about four miles from the forts. 

Early the next morning, at 6 A.M., Captain 
Shadwell kintUy sent me on shore with the mails, 



RATIFICATION OF FKENCH TREATY. 

and I found all the legation well, if not asleep ; 
BO, having delivered my letters to Mr. Alcock, 
and having accepted liis kind invitation to land 
with my wife and family for breakfast, I pulled 
off as fast as possible to regain my ship. 

On my way I met the launch and boats of 
H. I. F. Maje.sty's frigate " Ducheyla," full of 
marines and sailors ; and observing all the men of 
war dressed out, I was anxious to know the 



It appeared that the French treaty was to be 
ratified at noon ; and the boats we had passed 
contained the guard of houour for Monsieur de 
Bellecourt; the "allies" were m holiday dress, 
and fired a salute on the occasion. It was fear- 
fully hot, and Monsieur de Bellecourt, who 
dined with Mr. Alcock in the evening, although 
highly pleased with the successful termination of 
his day's work, was no doubt glad when it was 
over. 

Mr. Alcock most kindly gave us liis own rooms, 
letiring to a modest Swiss chalet on the border of 

pretty lake, in which were the largest gold and 
olver fish that perhaps ever European eye had seen. 
8ome of them were either very tame, very vora- 
cious, or very ill-behaved, for no sooner did they 
see my little girl coming to the edge of tlie water, 
than they ahnost rose from their natural element 

grasp and gasp, with open mouths, at the bread, 




MR. AWOCKS HESIDEXCE. 

biscuit, or cake which she was half afraid to 
them. 

The garden of the Legation is charming : it 
ia the property of tlie priests who still occupy 
part of the Temple ; and the avenue frtjm the 
landing-place up to the house is broad, neat, and 
lined with a handsome avenue of trees and lovely 
borders, full of flowers, on each side. 

The lake was in front of a large verandah, 
abutting from the duiing-room, drawing-room, and 
private apartments of Mr. Alcock, Over the lake, 
to a quiet, shady, yet very maguificent " bosquet," 
was a narrow but elegant sylvan bridge — and 
fivam the extremity of the wood was a lovely 
view of tlie sea and suburbs of Yedo. The oak 
flourished in this British home. All the officers 
of the "Highflyer," who could obtain leave, came 
and visited us, and a merry group we formed ; 
for we ail become friends very soon in these dis- 
tant lands, and tlirow off the cold ceremony (so 
Buitable to cold chmates and frigid zones) when 
cast on our own resources for distraction or 
amusement. 

Can we ever forget our first trip to Nagasaki, 
Yedo, and Hakodate, ye Sampsons and Highflyers? 
Who thought of danger ? AH was excitement, all 
was new ; yet these men, hons when the cannon 
roars or battle thunders around them, would have 
taken off their best coat to shield the young child. 
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or have jumped with joy to be of the shghtest 
eenrice to its motlier. 

I (Miw little of Yedo ; in fact I may say uo- 
ihiDg but mud, of whicli tliere is a " quantum 
sufficit :" for I remember when we pulled off, or 
rather tried to puU off, that we had to be pushed 
£t}m beiiind, like babies in perambulators, on flat- 
Ijottomed punts over the slippery soil, then trans- 
ported, from one junk to anc^ther, according to 
the deptli of tlie water, antl, at last, after many 
Is, landed in the arms of the anxious mid- 
Bhipman, wliose crew had been already acting as 
* norimons " or sedan-chairs for the ladies. Thus 
we gained the "Highflyer." 

On the first evening, however, we Imd a plea- 
Bant walk tlu'ough groves, rice-fields, and verdant 
Tftlleys, and were dehghted with a ghrapse at 
the CQuntrj' roimd Yedo, which appeared perfectly 
charming, and well-cultivated ; and on the second 

2 paiii a visit to Mr. Harris, United States Minis- 
ter, some in norimons, some on horseback. 

We were most kindly received, and had the 
mdancholy satisfaction of making the acquaint- 
iftnce of Mr. Uuesken, the amiable, intelligent, and 
obliging Dutch gentleman whose recent death we 
have all so much reason to deplore. 

Mr. Harris had some musical friends for our 
■musement. He gave the word, that is, he struck 
two Btoucs together imder the water, hi his pic- 
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turesqiic litlle poiul, aiid immediately, a^ if sum- 
moned fi-om the deep, inuumerable fishes appeared, 
silver, bronze, and gold. This was delight to my 
litUe child, and to say the truth the sage and wity 
ministers were children too ; they enjoyed tJie 
iti&nt's joy, and forgot for a moment the cares of 
diplomacy. 

On leaving the American Legation which, like 
the British, forma part of a temple, there was an 
assembly, as in an amphitlieatre, tier on tier, such 
as I have seldom witnessed — not to look at tiie 
ministers, not to blind their eyes by gazing on 
me, the unpoUshed emerald, but to admire the 
child, and, perhaps, its mother a little also. It 
struck me then that tlie best passport in Japan 
would be an European pocket baby ; only, I 
feared it would be so often visi^'d by either affec- 
tion or curiosity that it woidd never arrive at 
its journey's end. The crowd here, however, was 
very respectful, and made way for us without 
any ditEculty, but such a flock of true believers 
was never penned up in that temple court-yard 
before. 

Yedo is distant seventeen miles from £^na- 
gowa by land. The road follows the curves of 
the bay, ia broad and under one long coutinued 
avenue of shady trees. At Kawasaki, where the 
river is crossed in a ferry-boat, and where pass- 
ports for Yedo are demanded, there is a good 
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freshroent-room for the foreigners, where tea, 
;, grapes, and the fruits of the season are kindly 
fered. Each legation has, moreover, its depJlit 
■e, and the landlady draws a cork as if she had 
in accustomed to it all her life. The countrj- 
pass through between Yedo and Kanagowa is 
3w level plain, apparently most fertile — sugar- 
le, rice fields, pease and wheat. The horses 
1 cattle are tethered, and crop lucerne in semi- 
des, and at every few hundred yards is a 
nM " house, whence good-natured men and 
nnan issue forth and offer the stranger tea or 
ler refreshment. 

To reach Yedo from Kanagowa a foreigner 
juires the special permission of the minister 
iresenting his nation, as by Article 11. of our 
iaty none but the Diplomatic Agent has the 
vilege of going beyond the ten " ri," or twenty- 
ff miles, marked out as the limit of our wan- 
rings at any of the open ports. 
The permission obtained and the passport 
ated, the Consul generally requests the Gover- 
to send two moimted Yakomns as an escort, 
as this favour is rarely refused, there is little 
iculty in reaching the capital. 
■The road, however, is wonderfiilly crowded 
ith pedestrians, gentlemen and ladies in norimona 
chairs, or nobles and grandees on horseback ; 
as the retainera of these mighty men are 
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naturally tenacious of their master's importance 
and rather imperious in their mode of exacting 
respect for him, eucli aa pushiiiLr your horse on 
one side of tlie road, making umnislakable e 
to you to get out of the way, or using expression^ 
not unintelligible, but far from polite, it is per- 
haps prudent to accept this Government escort 
Not that a Yakonhi would ever draw a sword 
in defence of a foreigner, were he the minister 
liiraself, but would either be the first to run away, 
" relictu non bene parmulfl,," or perhaps jom iu the 
attack himself, and then rush home tt) report tho 
result, thus quieting suspicion, altliough he may 
himself have dealt the deatli-blow. Certainly, 
I were attacked, my first shot would be, if armi 
at the time, at my own servant. 

The whole road from Kanagowa to Yedo is t 
straggling suburb; and though I had no fear, 
still I fancy, on the wliole, that I observed h 
a snug little spot well adapted to the purpose aj 
highway robbery or assassination. 

Then the sea and tide on one side are so handy; 
and the rivers and canals so perfectly conveni^iti 
tliat the deed might easily be done, and none bul 
the ocean and the dainiio who directed th( 
attack a bit the wiser. Tlie numerous " saki 
houses " abound with young and impetuous blood 
and it requires very Uttle stimulus to whet the 
nervous anxiety which every two sworded youth 
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has to try his blade on the pei-son of an inoffensive 
■and generaDy unarmed Euroi>ean. 

I rarely went armed in Japan ; for instead of 
being a preventive, I conceive revolvers to be a pro- 
vocative. True, that almost every tenth person one 
meets has either one or two ewords, easily draivn, 
and once drawn not so easily sheathed ; — true, 
one likes to sell one's life dearly, and before being 
cut up to leave traces of self-defence beliind ; but 
I do not think a revolver will save a man whose 
life has been vowed away, and the undisguised 
carrying of such a deatUy weapon is often consi- 
dered an open menace or challenge. 

A consul does not require arms, for if the 
prestige of his rank and flag are not sufficient tn 
protect him, his arms will be of Mttle avail. A 
merchant ought not to carry arras, for no Japanese 
merchants do so, and as his calling is peace, a 
revolver at one side and a bowie-knife in the other 
have more the air of a Mexican robber than a 
quiet, commerce-seeking "akindo." Perhaps, if 
I were a merchant, I might think and act differ- 
ently ; but I have no hesitation in saying that 
when the murder of a foreigner is decided upon, 
a revolver will not save him. 

When a Jupanese has been insulted, he assem- 
bles his relations, a " conseil de furaille " is held, 
the case is investigated and discussed, and the 
insult being made manifest, blood must wipe it 
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away. There is no hurry, no precipitation, but 
from that moment until the sword is left in a pros- 
trate body, or a limbless trunk is discovered in 
the street, not an opportunity has been lost of 
carrying out the decree, and while the unsuflpect- 
ing victim was least tliiutdng of an attack the 
treacherous blade has taken his life. This is 
private vengeance, — discovery is nest to im- 
possible. 

The murder of an European has hitherto al- 
ways been attributed to some poUtical cause, and 
I rather imagine that few, if any. cases can be 
traced to private vengeance. But it is a singular 
fact that the presence of a man-of-war, or even a 
squadron, instead of aweing the Yakoiiins, or 
pnitecting the foreigner, has generally been the 
moment selected for the perpetration of a crime. 
A Eussian officer and sailor were assassinated 
when Count Mouravieff and his squadron were in 
the harbour. Two Dutch captains were cut down 
when the " Japonitch " and the " Camilla " were 
off Tukohama. An American was left for dead 
when the " Camilla " was at Hakodate. Lega- 
tions are not more respected ; for " Dan," Mr. 
Alcock's Japanese linguist, was run through the 
body under the very flag of Great Brilaia 
" Nathal," the " garde-drapeau " of Monsieur de 
Bellecourt, was barbarously cut down ; and now 
Mr. Hueaken, Secretary of the United States 
Legation, has fallen a victim, when on his road 
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from one legation to another, and under the escort 

Japanese government officers. 

The Japanese never miss their mark. No pre- 
caution is neglected, nothing calculated to ensure 
success omitted ; and as an instance, I may cite 
the assassination of the Goteiro, or Regent, inicle 
of the present Tycoon, and therefore one of the 
highest and most important personages in the 
empire. His death had been determined upon 
by the Prince Mito, a rival potentate and relative, 
and a small armed band of devoted retainers was 
found ready to sacrifice their Uves to realise the 
will of their chief and lord. Tlie warrant once 
pven, its execution foHowa surely, if not rapidly, 
for even the assassins know and feel that they 
have but the choice of two things on detection, 
torture and death, or " hari kari." 

I do not conceive arms necessary either to 
ensure safety ■ or prevent an attack, convinced 
that if life is menaced, the time will be so well 
chosen that no opportunity for defence will be 
given. But I think that all foreigners should 
reside in one common settlement, where unity 
would give strength and mutual protection, and 
mutual interests would be a grand inducement to 
maintain order and peace. 

The Chinese police system, as practised at 
Shanghae, might well be tried in Japan, and 
would be of good service to the foreign com- 
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jnunitj and the Consuls ; I have no foitli in a native 
police of Japanese Yakonms ! why it would be a 
second edition of tlie Janissaries ! 

The Japanese are generally considered treache- 
rous. I have not discovered this ; but I believe 
that nearly all the assassinations attempted aad 
actually committed, have been done without lite 
least warning, that the blow has never been given 
face to face, but alwap from behind, or side- 
ways, and that every person, high or low, wiH 
try to screen the murderer, and assist in his 
escape ; but this is clannism, or fanaticism, not 
treachery. 

The sword left in the body of poor " Dan," 
would have led iu any otlier couutiy to the dis- 
covery of the murderer, but at Yedo no real 
attempt was made. Excuses were ofl'ered. regrets 
to any amount expressed, but although the surest, 
plainest., and most unexceptionable evidence in 
Japan was offered and given, viz. the man's own 
sword, with his mark upon it, which of itself was 
quite sufficient to identify him before the Courts 
of his couutiy (as a sword is an arm never lent 
to another), still, wiUi tliis unquestionable proof 
before them, the servant of one of the foreign 
ministers was assassinated under the very flag of 
the Embassy, and no sincere attempt ever made 
to discover the assassin. 

If murders are committed, and the authora not 
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only protected, but perhaps secretly encouraged, 
life will be indeed unsafe, and it will then behove 
the respective govermnents of each treaty-having 
nation, to consider what effectual steps should be 
taken to secure the lives and property of their 
countrymen, without woimdiug the pride of the 
Daimios, or humbhiig the tottering authority of 
the Tycoon and his party. 

There is, I fear, every prospect of a civil war, 
sooner or later, breaking out in these distant 
isles. Two parties are violently opposed to each 
other, corrfcsponding very much with our great 
Liberal and Conservative factions ; with this difier- 
ence, that they are armed not only with the sharp 
sword of eloquence, but the still moru imscru- 
pulous and deadly weapons of immediate ven- 
geance One is favourable to, the other is opposed 
to foreigners ; one is for the present Siegoon or 
Tycoon ; the other, under Prince Mito, is endea- 
TOoring to do all it possibly can to dethrone him. 
The Liberals are for maintaining treaty; the Con- 
servatives desire the expulsion of the foreigner, 
and a relapse into their pristine isolation, 

But this now will be difficult ; for there are two 
rather important interests to consult: the "vox 
populi," and the foreigners themselves. 

The " vox populi " a very few years ago was 
nought, but times are changed. To-d^y I fancy 
there is a ephit of radicuUsm risuig up, which 
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has even taken conaiderable root, and -wliich 
the Consen'atives view with undisguised jealousy 
and unmeasurable disgust. Intercourse with the 
strangers bos not taught the merchants and people 
to continue their imphcit and blind confidence in 
their chiefs ; has not increased their former humihty; 
bas not convinced them that their once revered 
laws and customs are the best, noblest, or only 
ones in the world. There are a few htlle modem 
words, never known to them before, which have 
found tlieir way into their ancient vocabulary — 
free, freedom, hberty 1 Their intercourse with 
five of the most powerful nations of the West has 
induced them to reflect, and consider tlieir sodal 
condition ; and I think, although at the signing 
of the Treaties, they might have been indiflerent, 
if not directly and angrily opposed to the half- 
extorted innovation (as destructive of their boasted 
contentment, peace, and quiet), tliat now, when they 
have seen for themselves the hberty we enjoy, tlie 
use and abuse we make of it, the terms of equahty 
and familiarity we all hve upon, they have taken 
such a hking to these new elements of a more 
Uberal government that tliey would be very 
sorry to see us go away, fearful of a relapse, 
which might be more than fatal to their new 
rising hopes. 

However unpopular, I repeat, the signing of the 
first Treaties may have been with the TOerchanta 
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and people, the names, the deeds, the arts, sci- 
aices, products, manners, principles, and even 
thoughts of the foreigner have been marked, dis- 
cussed, noted, and so greedily devoured and pro- 
pagated, that I conclnde it would be difficult if 
not a dangerous matter for the old Government 
even to attempt again to screw down the rising 
spirit of the people. They would have preferred 
living without us at first, but now, having known 
us, with all our defects and vices, tliey would 
dedre to profit by the acquaintance to their own 
eocial and political advantage. 

The Daimios know this — the once all-powerful 
Yakonins feel it, and tremble at the thought of 
loeing their former almost despotic power. The 
merchants who, at the commencement of our in- 
tercourse with thera, sold only the cast-off goods 
of the princes, and acted as their immediate 
brokers (for nearly every prince at Ycdo had his 
agent at Yukohania), now find that they can make 
money for themselves. They iiave discovered 
also that money has great weight, that it works 
wonders, tliat it can raise a man from his humble 
position to two-sworded dignity — that, although 
prices may have doubled, the profits are still pro- 
portionately enormous ; and, in fact, that the 
foreigners generally are greater men than they 
even imagined thera to be. 

Why shoiild not a Japanese "Akindo," they 
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may reason, enjoy the same privileges, and taste 
the same sweets, that a despised foreigner appa- 
rently enjoys ? Why not ride on horseback like 
a Daimio r* Why not wear two swords as a low 
Yakouin ? Why not have a chateau in the coun- 
try, a town-house at Yedo, and an office in the 
city ? Why not have a daily newspaper to report 
upon the acts of Government ? and last, not least, 
why not have liberty of reading other books 
than our own, and choosing, if preferable, another 
religion? Why are all these things debarred 
us? 

Tlie Grovernment knows that these ideas are not 
singular. The Daimios urge the Government to 
crush them; even the priests see with alarm a pro- 
bable diminution of their perquisites, and the 
Yakonins find daily food to fan the jealous ire of ■ 
theii- superiors. 

The Treaty Powers have also a word to say on 
the matter. They have the merchants and their 
commerce to protect ; and however loth any 
Western Government would be to resort to force, 
■when nearly all the errors committed have been 
committed by their " nationaux "; still the Treaty 
has been signetl on the strength of it, enterprise 
has braved all danger, enormous interests ai-e at 
iftake, a trial has been made, and the result is that 
the trade is too lucrative and the advantages too 
palpable to admit of a retreat. 




I have said that the Japanese are clever : I still 
tiiink so; and I believe that the Japanese Govern- 
ment has in no case directly violated the Treaty, 
however little it may have encouraged, or however 
- much it may have opposed its working. It was, 
it is daily more and more unpopular with the 
majoiity of princes ; and yet, with the exception 
erf eternal delays, prevarications, equivocations, 
promises rarely fuMUed, every possible impedi- 
ment thrown in our way, at every step, by the 
custom-house or other officers, to prevent free 
intercourse and trade, and unceasing attempta to 
di^ist us ^vith Japan generally, I do not think 
a single case of a direct and open infraction of the 
Treaty can be proved against the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

The murders are all disavowed. If they were 
ordered by the Government, no minister or 
conaid has yet been able to bring a single case 
home to it : therefore where there is no evidence, 
there can be no condemnation : although it may 
be unquestionably charged with want of zeal in 
detection and scanty aid in time of trouble. The 
money question, even if the Japanese Government 
did at first request, through the foreign Consuls, 
that each applicant should specily the amount he 
required to be exchanged, it never expected a 
silver typhoon to sink its treasury on false sands ; 
but ratiier hoped for a gradually rising breeze to 
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fill the sails of enterprise, so that each might be 
satisfied. 

The Government had enemies at home to quiet, 
and unluiown friends at the open porta to satisfy. 
Their task was no easy one : immediate concession 
and civil war, procrastination and the natural re- 
siilt of commercial intercourse — which was the 
best ? which the surest policy ? 

The popular voice and the interests of the fo- 
reign community will, no doubt, for the future find 
representatives and supporters in the Gorrogio, 

While at Yedo I was honow^ by Monsieur 
Duchesne de Bellecourt, Charge d'Aflaires de 
S. M. I. I'Empereur des Fran^'aia, requesting me to 
act as French Consul, Cliarge de la Protection 
des Int^ets Frangais at Hakodate, and by the 
kind permission of Mr. Alcock, I was allowed to 
accept his gracious offer. 

Mr. Alcock having determined on installing me 
himself at Hakodate, and having but little time to 
spare, our stay at Yedo was short. We saw, how- 
ever, enough of it to wish to see more, and re- 
gretted our early departure. 

We left Kanagowa for Tezo (still on board 
Her Majesty's ship "Highflyer ") on the 27th of 
September, after a pleasant day with Captain Ho- 
ward Vyse, Her Majesty's Consul, and purchasing 
smidry trifles fi:om the civil shopkeepei-s of Yuko- 
hama. 
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The " Highflyer " arrived at Hakodate on the 
5th of October, late at night ; and early the next 
morning Goverament officers came on board, 
'Speaking, to our great surprise, not Dutch, but 
■very decent English. They came to welcome na 
on our arrival, on the part of the Governor, and 
brought presents of fish {fine salmon) and eggs for 
Mr. AJcock. Mr. Alcock sent a letter by them to 
His Excellency, requesting an interview for the 
morrow at noon. 

At noon, therefore, the Consul-General and 
those he had invited landed at the Custom-house, 
whither Captain Shadwell had already sent hia 
band with a party of marines and sailors, to escort 
him. 

To the well-known air of the " British Grena- 
diers " we marched through the crowded streets, 
and were received by Tchiida Omino Kami, the 
kind old Governor, accompanied by a numerous 
suite of superior officers, at the vestibule of hia 
ch&teau. 

I took a fancy to the old man at once, and 
after a year's intimate acquaintance I found that 
the more I saw him the more I hked him. He 
must have been nearly seventy, but still a stout, 
hale, and intelligent gentleman. 

The presence of the Consul-General caused 
great astonishment, and the Governor was no 
doubt gratified by sucli an unexpected visit ; but, 
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as at Nagasaki, the first visit was simply a visit 
of ceiomouy, although all our party was in full 
xiniform. 

The reception was much kinder, the welcome 
much warmer, than what I had axperienced at 
NagaHaki It is true we had on board several 
thousand itzabous, sent direct from the capital to 
tile Governor (for the first time, probably, in the 
annals of Japanese history), and letters or rather 
official dispatches. 

These were important hinovations, very impor- 
tant politically, aa they showed an advance in 
foreign diplomacy and an unprecedented confi- 
dence in the foreign official, inasmuch as treasure 
or dispatches had uever before been entrusted to 
foreigners, and there were not wanting some genial 
spirits to declare that the letters were simply a 
trial of good faith, and that they were only blank 
paper ; but there was no doubt about the money, 
for the Governor, I think, gave a receipt for the 
sum — 40,000 itzabous. 

We had a charming feast in the room which, 
in a few days later, was to be Mrs. Hodgson's 
bedroom for a year or so. After the repast, at 
the suggestion of Lieutenant Smith, Mr. Alcock 
proposed to the Governor that the band should 
enliven the interview a httle with its martial 
strains. " TakSzon yoy, alegato," " very good," 
" thank you ; " and " Annie Laurie," " Ye Banks 
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and Braes," " God save the Queen," had a won- 
deHul efiect, His Excellency admittmg that he 
had Dever heard such mudc m his life, beating 
time and nodding to each time aa if he thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 

The band played in the Temple garden ; but all 
around, through tlie fences, under the fences and 
over them, in the trees and on the roof, there was 
a crowd, such as no prima donua ever saw at the 
moment of her greatest triumph. The great 
" Bougnio " sat in state, the Vice-governor, and all 
the grand officials were sitting or standing around 
him, and the usual army of two-sworded rayrmi- 
doQs were within call ; but not eveu the presence 
of His Escellency or the sight of liis Yakonins 
could scare away this music-loving people, or 
prevent them breaking down the sacred hedges of 
Bonze Sama's holy gaiden. 

This interview lasted several hours and was 
very satisfactory, as tlie Governor seemed to be 
desirous of doing aU he could ; so, after fixin g an 
hour for business on the next day, we took our 
leave of His Excellency and went on board as 
we had landed. 

Her Majesty's ships "Acteeon" and "Dove" 
unexpectedly arrived on the 9th from the Gulf 
of Tartary ; and no doubt their appearance simul- 
taneously with the " Highflyer " must have ap- 
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peared a preconcerted arraugement to the great 
men of Hakodate. 

The Governor returned our visit on board the 
" Highflyer," and was saluted with seventeen guns, 
and after tedious but not by any means violent 
discussions during the first four days, a temple 
which had been prepared for the Governor (ex- 
pected daily to return from his tour of inspec- 
tion), was kindly given up for the use of the 
Consulate, 

Several other local matters were discussed by 
Hia Excellency and Mr. Alcock. Every interview 
was pleasant, and every demand which the 
Governor had the power of granting without 
reference to the capital was generally granted 
after explanation : they parted on excellent terms. 

On the 15tli, therefore, having the day pre- 
viously landed all my live and dead stock, I hoisted 
the British flag at noon exactly. A royal salute 
fix)m the " Highflyer " immediately welcomed 
the stranger's appearance, and I was formally 
^tablished in my new domicile. The " Highflyer " 
left for Yedo the next day ; and the " Actfoon " 
with her " Dove," sailed on the 19th. 

Tlie weather was still fine, but we experienced 
a great change. On the 14th September the 
thermometer reached at Nagasaki 84°. On the 
14th October at Hakodate, it showed only 54° ; 
and the first snow fell on the 24th, having just 
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k^t off long enough to allow us time to make 
ourselves comfortable. 

The American and Russian Consulates were in 
adjacent temples on either side of and close to us, 
and we were well screened from the gaze of the 
Tulgar by a good high fence and suong gates. 
The Governor, moreover, lent me three Yakunins, 
so that no one could enter the Consulate without 
iheir permission. But much as I hked Susuki, 
Mia^iwa and lacou, I was soon obliged to part 
witli them, aa I discovered that they not only 
le\'ied black mail on all things introduced for sale 
by the natives, but were also faitlifiil reportei-s of 
everything that occurred, however trifling, withui 
the precincts of the Consulate. The name of any 
visitor, how long he remained, how and when 
he was received, were noted down with due punc- 
tuality; what vegetables, eggs, salt, or other 
domestic comforts were purchased, and the price 
of each article, was minutely inscribed ; in fact, 
how many pipes or cigars I smoked, how often I a 
coughed or dipped my pen in the inkstand ; all 
tmd everything was the object of the closest 
espioTinafje, and no doubt, within the paper screens 
of the gubernatorial sanctuary, the subject of seri- 
ous and important conversation. The Japanese, 
from the greatest to the least, use (I have before 
observed) their thin paper for pocket-handker- 
chiefs J no doubt my extravagance was duly re- 
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marked. I found out, moreover, that the tine 
Yakoiiina of my brave army prevented the mac 
chante, green-grocers, or other vendors fron 
coming into the Constdate unless it pleased th^ 
Free intercourse was not to come in upon us Ukl 
a clap of thunder ; it was to -be announced tj 
clouds and lightnings, to dawn upon ue slon^ 
and by degrees, so that we might be awed by the 
discovery of its value, and the better able to a{H 
predate it, when it should burst upon U8 
checked and unfettered ; but this did not occur il 
my time. 

Hakodate, situated in lat. 41° 40" N. and long 
141° 15" E., was a few years ago a poor inag 
nificant fishing village, belonging to the Prince 
MatsumaL In 1854 it was ceded to tlie Tycow 
for a consideration, so that the Americans i 
Eussians might at last have the port of refiigi 
which they were unceasingly demanding, Wlmlea 
would often put in there for water and potatoes 
and Eussiaa men-of-war found there a safe i 
good anchorage. A British squadron ™ited l 
and obtained supphes when on its celebrated an 
ever-to-be-remembered cruise after tlie "Diana' 
and her consorts. A French squadron also, aboU 
the same time, sought shelter and proviaioa 
within its bay, and obtained, if I remember wd 
stores and other necessaries to the amount 
some 2000 dollars, for which no money w 
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aUoved to be taken at the time, but a statement 
of the loan, with every item supphed, was most 
l^eciaely and acciu'ately made out, and after 
having been signed by the French commander, 
forwai-ded in duplicate to Yedo." 

The fishermen of Yezo were kind but n<Jt 
hospitable ; for both the British and French 
squadrons were politely informed, after they had 
received their stores and water, that Hakodate 
was a neutral port, and that as the ice closed in 
very early towards Caster'a Bay, it would be ad- 
visable for them to sail at once in search of their 
foe, if they wished particularly to find him, more 
especially as the continual sight of such mighty 
ships in the harbour veiy much frightened the 
nCTves of theii' wives and httle ones. 

The hint was taken, I believe ; but at the time 
it was not relished, nor was it always admitted ; 
but I think there is no doubt that the commanders 
of both squadrons were quietly informed that 
they had better depart, for the typhoons were 
very dangerous, and the natives terrible wreckers. 

The convention between Her Majesty and the 
Emperor of Japan, signed at Nagasaki October 
14th, 1854, and ratified October 9th, 1855, opened 
Hakodate to British ships for the purposes of 
effecting repairs, obtaining fresh water and other 
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supplies which they may absolutely want for the 
use of the ships, but not for commerce. The 
Americans and Russians soon became frequent 
visitors, and at Hakodate, in 1854, an American 
commercial agent was installe(J, not for commerce, 
but solely for the protection of the whalers who 
visited the port. 

In 1858 the Russian Consulate was estabhshed ; 
but on my arrival in 1859, 1 found little progress 
had been made, and that Hakodate, nominally 
opened, was as hermetically sealed as in the days 
of the Portuguese. 

It will be weU, I think, here to introduce the 
letters of Mrs. Hodgson to her mother, in which 
she gives her impressions of Japan. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LETTERS OF MRS. HODGSOS TO HER MOTHER. 
Firet Letter. 

NagMakij June 4ih, 1669, 
H.M.'a flt«aiaer " Sampson." 
Here I am at last in Japan, having left Shanghae 
on the 30th May. After a long voyage of six 
days we had the pleasure of anchoring in this 
beautiful bay. We ought not to have been more 
than three daya, but unfortunately the weather was 
not very favourable, and the rain never ceased 
falling the whole time ; so ouj poor captain was 
completely lost in this great Japanese ocean, in 
which he was cruising for the first time. We 
were, once, I believe, a whole day without actually 
knowing where we were at all, a pleasant position ! 
The captain* was all day anxiously expecting a 
glimpse of the sun, to take an observation and 
fihape his course to Nagasaki. At last, by care- 
ful looking out, we were enabled to steal our way 
into this port, where we arrived safe and sound. 

We are all enchanted with the country, which 
is most picturesque : encamped in our man-of-war 
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in the centre of the bay we have a splendid coup 
d'ceil. 

The coiintiy round about us seems very fertile 
on every side we are surrounded by high "co 
teaux," almost meriting the name of mountains, if 
they were not cultivated to their very summits. 

The Uttle houses look like babies' toys, 
pretty are they, but yet so little. I have not yet 
been to see the town, wliich every one who has 
seen pronounces to be uninteresting. I am not 
quite sure what effect I shall produce on these 
men and women, who are described to me as 
demi-savages, and must wait awhile before ven- 
turing into their streets, which, however, are re- 
ported to be of an astonishing cleanliness. 

Scarcely had we anchored, when the governor of 
the town sent a high functionary to pay us a visit, 
and to assure us of the pleasure our airival in the 
port gave him. He was accompanied by other 
authorities and many attendants, most of whom 
had two swords in their belts, while a few young 
boys, carrying emblems of rank, followed upon 
his heels. These diminutive officers had only one 
sword, but they wore it proudly. 

The chief functionary was a man of a certain 
age, whose costume is almost indescriljable. He 
had broad silk pantaloons of many colours, a kind 
of tunic or blouse open in front, and somewhat 
like a gentleman's dressing-^own, the whole tied 
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and supported by a large sash of briglit-coloured 
silk, in which he carried his important papers and 
portfolio with his two swords. On his feet were 
a pair of straw sandals with short blue socks, in 
which was a place for the big toe, as it is the 
custom in Japan, and which fitted the feet like a 
pair of gloves. Hie hair was so curiously airanged 
that I must wait a little time longer before I de- 
scribe it. None of them wore anything on the head, 
having for its sole protection a fan with which tliey 
ward off the rays of this fearful sun. This fan is, 
I am told, indispensable. This fimctiouary had 
with liim a Dutch interpreter, the Dutcli language 
being still the only one spoken, or perhaps allowed 
to be spoken, as yet. Mr. Alcock, who is, as you 
know, the Consul-General for Japan, gave liim a 
letter for the Governor, and the next morning a 
second high official returned with the Governor 'a 
r^ly, which was that he would be prepared to 
receive Mr. Alcock and his suite the nejct day. 

This strange person was bearer also of presents 
from the Governor ; and as I think you could never 
gliess what they were, I will tell you at once. 
Well, the first article was a little fat, round pig, 
which naturally made me and the httle middies 
smile ; then a basket of white radishes, ahnost as 
long as carrots; afterwards another basket of 
eschalots ; and, to conclude, four hundred eggs I 
well packed up iu sawdust. Such was the pre- 
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sent : you will laugh, as we all did, but it was 
meant kindly. Some on board were irate, and 
felt amioyed at the nature of the present, and 
were vexed at seeing such unclean tilings on 
the quarter-deck, but they were all of course 
received ; and, as soon as the Japanese oflScers 
had retired, they were offered to the ship's com- 
pany, who very quickly, and with much pleasure 
and fun, took them into their own pait of the ship, 
The Governor would not have been particularly 
flattered if he had known what had been done with 
his gracious present. 

The same day Mr. Hodgson took me. Eva, and 
Sarah on shore in one of the " Sampson's " boats. 
It was very foolish of us, perhaps, but we were all 
desirous of seeing the people and shops. Unfortu- 
nately it was a great festival, and many thousands 
were in the streets. I beheve I was the first lady 
who had been seen in the town, — certainly Eva was 
the first child, — so the curiosity was exce^ive, and 
eventually very distressing. My husband would 
not turn back at first, thinking tlie crowd would 
soon separate, but it was quite the reverse. We 
got so for that we ideally did not know what to do, 
and tried to get iuto a shop, as I was almost 
frightened to death, to escape from the multitude of 
our admirers ; but this had no effect. The proprietor, 
instead of receiving us hospitably, was even brutal, 
making hideous grimaces, growing pale with fiiry, 
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nor would he allow us to remain a minute or view 
anything in his sliop. So we were obliged to 
make the best of it ; and as it was no use being 
angry with 6000 peraoua all around us, we deter- 
mined on going back to the boat as soon as pos- 
able. On the way poor Eva began crying ; but 
the brutes only laughed the more, and touched 
her frock and hat, trying to look at her hair and 
net, while another man was running by my side 
lifting my gown and flounces in order to take por- 
traits of them. He ran by my side for several hun- 
dred yards, making hideous sketches of us, until 
we reached the landing-place, when, to our great 
vexation, we found the boat had left; but the cus- 
tom-house officers behaved very well, invited us to 
ait down within their nulings, and did their utmost 
to keep off tlie mob. This, however, was quite an 
imposaibihty even for Japanese officers, who gene- 
rally can, singly, awe a large assemblage, eo anxious 
were they to see the last of us. 

I behoved it was oidy curiosity at first, but 
. am not so sure now, since I have had time to 
reflect on board. It was a very anxious and 
painiiil time for us all, for, as you may well 
imagine, with such a crowd my husband dared 
not employ force. We were truly glad, then, to 
see tlie "Sampson's" boat returning for us, and 
I breathed freely only when I found myself on 
board my good strong ship ; consequently, my 
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first impressions of Nagasaki are far from pleasant. 
I cannot tell you much of what I saw, but I saw 
enough to disgust any womati of delicacy, — quite 
revolting. I could perhaps describe it, but cei^ 
tainly dare not write it. 

I must now try and tell you of Mr. Alcock's 
first visit to the Governor ; it was very inter- 
esting. At eleven all those in\ited were en grande 
tmue, and left the ship's side imder a salute of 
thirteen puns to the Consid-Geiieral. The cap- 
tain kindly lent me a boat some time before the 
party left, (for I do not love, as you know, big or 
httle guns,} and I went close to our future Con- 
sulate, whence I saw the boats leave. Captain 
Hand and my husband were with Mr, Alcock ; the 
others followed in two boats. Tlie rest I give only 
from hearsay. On reaching the shore tlie party 
was received by two officers of the Go\ernor, one 
with a long halberd, who were to conduct them 
to the conference room, at the antechamber of 
which they were met by the Governor, described 
as an intelligent and not old man, dressed in silks • 
and with wings, as wings are part of the undress 
imiform. Here Mr. Alcock presented each one of 
his party, after which ceremony they were ushered 
into a large and clean room with two rows of tables 
and seats. They were all immediately supplied 
with tea on magnificent lacquer trays, then with 
pipes, and a succession of Japanese dishes composed 
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, prawns, fowl, rice, a kind of Bolad with an 
imitation strawberry in it, bonbons and cake, the 
whole tastefully arranged. Each of these " mets " 
was served in fine porcelain cups with covers, 
and for beverage " saki " of two kinds was poured 
out in little egg-shell cups. 

As this was only a formal visit of ceremony, 
little official business was done ; but the Governor, 
I was told, had lieard that I was on board with 
my child, and inquired much about us, how our 
health was, and asked permission to send my little 
girl some of the feast as a present, which was of 
course cordially assented to. The reception and 
repast lasted some hours, and ended by Captain 
Hand inviting the Governor and his party to return 
the visit on board the " Sampson " the next day, 
which invitation was directly accepted. The party 
returned on board the " Sampson " in much the 
same way they had left it, excessively fatigued 
with their long walk, in imiform, under a very 
hot Bun. 

This day it was decided by Mr. Alcock to 
leave my husband in temporary charge of the 
Consulate, BO in the evening we went to visit the 
temple which was to be my futims home. The 
first thing which I saw on landing was an enormous 
viper, dead, but the sight of it made me tremble. 
Eva was busy in examining it. Poor innocence 1 — 
the infant without guile regarding her deadly foe ! 
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atill writhing and sensitive perhaps of pain, for I 
was informed that reptiles are never entirely life- 
less until the aim has set. I leave for wiser heads 
to say if this be truth or not. We went over the 
temple, and met some Government officers, who 
wanted to lodge us all in one or two rooms ; but 
this could not be accepted, so they gave us, at last, 
nearly all we thought absolutely necessary. The 
whole building was in such a state of confusion, 
that a few days must elapse before I can describe 
it to you. That same evening we walked over 
the cemetery, and were surrounded by a not very 
clean crowd of people, half dressed, who clamor- 
ously demanded '* bouton cashee," • wliich we at 
last found out meant a gilded button : they were 
delighted to receive the very smallest present, 
even a pin, and were mad with joy, I was still so 
little satisfied with this people, from yesterday's 
excursion and reception in the town, that I had 
soon enough of them, for it is not pleasant to be 
followed by a crowd in rags ; so I soon left them 
without seeing mucl; of the country, and reljimed 
on board. 

According to promise, about noon on the nest 
day we saw a very smartly decorated junk, with 
flags of various colours, preceded and followed 
by smaller boats, like little sparrows round a bird 
of prey, steering towards us to the musical mono- 
• Cashee is AUluf — "give." 
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tooy of numerous tom-toms. This we were told 
was the Governor and his suite returning the visit. 

I did not witness his arrival on the quarter-deck, 
as the ladies in Japan are not seen on these pubhc 
occasions, and it was thought better that I should 
remain a little while in my cabin, to see the great 
man, and then go on shore. 

I heard, however, and siiw from my cabin-win- 
dow a great deal — the preparation on board the 
junk before His Excellency mounted the ship's 
side, then the stentorian voice of the officer on 
watch ordering the guard of honom* to present 
arms, then some clattering of feet over my head, 
and down came the whole party (privileged and 
invited) into the captain's cabin, where they took 
part in a very elegant collation which had been 
prepared for them. 

I could not believe it was the Governor, be- 
cause I saw no remarkably outward difference in 
hifl dress between himself and hia suite. They all, 
however, wore, what I had not yet seen, wings on 
their shoulders, to fly up to heaven with on some 
future day, I suppose, made of a blue and white 
stiff material I remarked, also, immediately be- 
hind His Excellency, and on his knees, an inferior 
officer who held within a gloved hand what I 
might call a sword of state. I heard since, that 
they visited the ship in all its details, and were 
most partiailar In examining the machinery, not 
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paying great attention to the guns, wliicii aston- 
ished me. I saw the beginning of the feast, how 
each was served, and how His Excellency would 
not himself commence eating until some of the 
European company had also something on their 
plates, Then it was amusing to witness the awk- 
ward way they had of holding their forks and 
knives (no doubt longing for their favourite chop- 
sticks, but feeling too proud to use them before 
Enghsh company), and when at Isist some of the 
gentlemen cut up into proper dimensions the fowl 
or other good things before them on the table, it 
was amusing to see how they would taste of every- 
thing, being not quite sure whether they ought to 
be eating it. They all a])peared most gentlemanly 
men, and really astonished me by theh- small 
hands, neatly dressed hair, and quiet, silent beha- 
viour, so different from what the common people 
hod appeared to me. The Governor and the 
majority of the guests were excessively moderate 
in their libations, but there was one jovial-looking 
person, more communicative than the rest, who 
seemed to enjoy more than any other the wines 
of my country, especially the champagne. 

What surprised me, also, was to see them smo- 
king betwixt eacli dish, for on this occasion the 
captain was good enough to allow it. They all 
Bat at a long distance from the table, afraid, as I 
imagined, that tlie hilt of the one sword they wear 
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might suffer injur}'. I say one sword, because, 
although when walking out or on duty they cany 
two, on eatering a dweUiiig, or as in this case a 
man-of-war, they take the lai^est one out of their 
belt as a compliment, and, with tlie exception of 
the Gtovernor, put it in some safe place, and seem 
to take as much care of it as of a child. They 
would not permit any one of the officers (who 
politely volunteered to assist them) to touch these 
long anna of theirs. 

Through the interpreter I heard that the Go- 
vernor was inquiring after my little girl ; and as I 
was afi'aid he might six)n be aitking after nie, and 
I did not wish to see him, and aa listeners heai- 
no good of themselves, I beat a retreat. But in 
passing by the wardroom I observed several minor 
officials very busily occupied in devouring the 
good things presented to them, and the wardroom 
officers succeeding hi making themselves most 
agreeable to their new friends. 

He had most kindly brought with him, as he 
had promised, a present for Eva, viz., a veiy pretty 
Japanese doll, nicely dressed up, whose head, arms, 
and legs had joints and articulations like our own; 
two boxes covered with " cr^pe," one containing a 
quantity of little buds, tied up at the end with a 
thin gold wire, which, being undone and put into 
water, exjjaud into elegant flowers ; the second 
consisting of a dozen Uttle tiny dolls in miniature, 



no JAPANESE DESSERT. 

not larger than one's thumb-nail, and a "rouleau" 
of curious paintings, the colours of wliich we all 
admired, but I cannot say much for their propor- 
tions, or perspective. 

In addition he sent the promised dessert, which 
was artistically arranged in four thin wooden traye, 
full of cakes and fruits of many kinds, all made of 
sugar, painted over with the brightest colours, and 
which seemed to me very much like the " gSteaux," 
we find at the " ft^tes de village " in France, and 
which tlie peasants there purchase. There were 
some apples with their leaves curiously formed, a 
winged dragon, a basket full of a kind of chestnut 
jam, very insipid, and of green colour, the eternal < 
"castcra"* cut up in square pieces, which waa 
the only thing of the whole collection eatable, 
although, the rest was as tempting to Eva as the 
forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden to her 
namesake. These four trays therefore shared the 
same fate as the little piggy and the eschalots. 

Leaving both parties to enjoy themselves, and 
to avoid hearing the seventeen guns which were 
to greet His Excellency's departure, I went vhth 
some of the officers of the " Sampsou " to see 
what preparations were being made at the new 
Consulate. I was astonished to find in such a 
short time tlie progiess already made. I could 
barely have recognised in the improvements of 
* Portugese for cake. 



EESIDEXCE OP THE CONSUL. 



Ill 



>-day, the disorder of yesterday. Like busy bees, 
Ik great number of men were at work, and I was 
1 that I could enter without delay, which, as 
Sampson" was to sail on the 18th, was 
tgreeable news. Every one seemed most anxious 
o expedite matters, and from the Consul-General 
o the middy there was a kindly readiness to help 

I will shortly describe our house. Its situation 
B iar from beautifid, being on the edge of a low 
ape, far from the town (which rejoiced me, as I 
5s of the people), surrounded by hand- 
wne pines, and ha'viug a limited view of the bay. 
fPe had in all seven rooms, about eight feet high, 
the largest (which is small) is to be office 
ind dining-room ; but a very gloomy one, I fear. 
iy own room, which is to be " k ma volenti," 
eitber of one or two pieces, as I move the shding 
lartitions, was light and gay, with an agreeable 
aspect to the north and the bay. This is to be my 
Iroom, and every afternoon the drawing-room, 
or we have the society of two charming young 
men, who are attached to the Considate, and are 
to live with iis. 

On the whole my first impression was that I 
should like the place. The priest and his wife 
were very civil, and tried all in their power to 
assist us, and as long as the " Sampson " was in 
eight, I felt I should not be an exile here. There 




is to be a room for my maid and Eva, and 
room apiece for Dr. Mybui^h and Mi-. Anneslej 
theu a second otiice, and a large room, capacioi; 
but not clean, which is to be larder, kitchen, a 
dormitory for the servants. 

Whilst the diplomatists were discussing grai 
matters, I, with the officers of the " Sampson 
and some marines kindly lent us, and my c 
servants, were busily arranging oui- nistic fumitul 
in this " maisonnette Japonaise ; " and with sue 
success, that on Jlonday the 13th, nine days aft 
our arrival, we were able to sleep on sliore. ' 
that same day the British flag in Japan was hoial 
by my husband, with three cheers from our Icy 
commiinity. 

My first night is never to be forgotten 
me : I had no mosquito curtains, and, besidci 
the noise, the bites of these insects were so paifi 
fid, and the biters so numerous, thinking, I aup 
pose, that they were feasting for the first tune 
what they wore unaccustomed to, and were thCT» 
fore determined to make the best of their oppcn; 
tunity, that I never could close my eyes, and whe 
I got up in the morning, more tired than when I 
went to bed, my face was such a perfect horror 
that for three days I saw nobody. Eva suffered as 
much, and was very angry at it, for she sait 
tbd not bargain for that in Japan." The " Sam] 
sou" left us last evening (Monday the 20l 
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I&P.M., and we all felt very lonely; but as a ahip 
■Isails to-day with our letters for Shanghae, I con- 
Iclude tliis diary, hoping soon to send the " suite." 
Adieu, et h bientSt un second numero. 



Second Letter. 



SOth June, 1850. 



Of course I cannot write to you about business, 
hbut there la plenty of tiilking going on, and the 
I Japanese officials spend at least half of every day 
I here, coming in at all times, disturbing ua at 
I breakfast and dinner, and even remaining till ten 
I o'clock. The conversation appears often very 
I animated (for I cannot lielp hearing all}, and the 
' patience of the Consul and his interpreter must 
I be Borely tried; for when they fondly indulge 
I themselves in the idea that all is terminated, they 
' find the whole matter is to be discussed again. 
I Moreover, all this business has to be done through 
a. Dutch and Japanese interpreter, acting or speak- 
I ing for the Consul and the officials. 

I have more than I can do, for the heat is in- 

ense, day and night, and the rain such as I have 

I never witnessed, — incessant, and so violent that 

I really we cannot hear one another speak in the 

le room. The thermometer is often above 80° 

I Fahrenheit, day and night, so of course it Is im- 
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possible to go out, which annoys me considerably 
as I am anxious to see a little of the country i| 
our immediate neighbourhood, to exaniine thi 
camelia trees, whicli arc gigantic by report, au< 
t« pick the makings of a cup of Japanese lea fron 
the hedge-rows. In place of that, I have to ft 
myself on my eofa, refreshed by the pleasant idi 
that all my nice dresses from Paris, and nearly t 
my linen, shoes, and fmeriiB, are becoming mould] 
and spoiled by the fearful damp, and wann dia 
agreeable steam, which the earth is generoui 
enough to emit to add to my agreeable situation 
As little entr'actes, when I rise in the morning 
I have to look very carefully where I place m; 
feet, because yesterday, having had such a wi 
night, I wished for a httle fresh cool air in tin 
morning, to enable me to go through the day, 
and accordingly had my windows opened. Ima 
gine, then, ray terror and disgust, when, on rising 
from ray bed, I was about to touch the mat witft 
my feet, and I saw a — what do you think ? — a vil< 
reptile, a detestable serpent within a few inches o 
me ! I shrieked for aid, but was not otherwise 
very much frightened, having already had oppor- 
tunity of making the acquaintance of these new 
friends, but it was a pleasant " bouquet du matin,' 
My maid heard my cry, and summoned one of the. 
Japanese to the rescue. The servant caught the 
snake, but would not kiU it ; and I could not tell 
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at the time the reason of his eparing its life, but 
I remember being very angry with him, ibr I 
feared that the horrid wretch would pay me a 
Becoiid " matinale viaite." 

Another day, while ciiticising some Japanese 
pictures in my drawing-room, I heard the sound 
of something falhng close to me. Eather ahve to 
tlie visit of unpleasant guests, I looked whence the 
sound came, and beheld a really prodigious and 
tigly round mass gently unrolling its folds. Thie 
was another serpent, which had fallen from the 
roof; and it reminded nie too painfully that I was 
to espect visitors from above as well as below. 
Before I could hail any one it was gone, after 
silently looking at me, as much as to say, " I will 
call again." And it kept its promise; for a few 
evenings after, as my maid was putting Eva tu 
bed, within her little paper window, close to her 
head, this terrible creature ghded forth and again 
escaped. Every evening it was seen poking its 
ugly head out of its earthy hole, but we never 
could manage to kill it. It was evidently pro- 
tected by the gods of the temple. To finish with 
those reptiles, I could never walk out without fear 
of meeting them, and had always to look well 
before I placed my foot on the narrow pathway. 

The centipedes also are my constant and asei- 
duous " admirateurs." One evening I was playing 
at " trente et un," with some friends, and was 
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rejoicing at my good luck, when one of the gen- 
tlemen suddenly rose from his seat, and, without 
Baying a word, most impertinently, as I thought, 
struck me a heavy blow on the shoulder. Before 
I had time to ask any questions, he told me " not 
to be afniid, for it was only an insect ; " but it 
requiretl the hearty blow of a good aword to ex- 
terminate and destroy a very large and thick 
mailed centipede, which was crawHng up my 
white muslin dress, and would soon have found 
a road over my neck and shoulders. This was 
agreeable I 

A few nights after this, whilst on ray knees 
saying my prayers, I saw close to me another vile 
creature of the same family, but larger stilL I 
was the only one awake in the house, and not 
knowing what to do, determined not to sleep with 
such a neighbour in my chamber. I therefore 
seized a sword hanging close to my beil (a pre- 
caution which it is unfortunately thought neces- 
eary to adopt here), and after repeated blows, 
which I gave, almost fainting with fear and horror 
at what I was doing, I managed to sacrifice it to 
my vengeance, 

I could mention numberless other cases where 
these visitors appeared to us, — in my sponges, in 
my dresses, boots, and shoes, under my pillow, 
— but 1 will say no more, lest I honify you as 
much as I was myself horrified. I never went to 



EATS ASD SNAKES. 

bed witliout making a most minute inspection of 
everything. 

Four-footed animals gave us nightly eutertain- 
ment, not of the moat musical sort Eats, as huge 
a9 cat3, danced and squeaked over my liead, cither 
for their own amusement or to escape the pursuit 
of wild ferrets. Very often have I been awakened 
at night by fear, thinking the noise was caused 
by gliostd or some imearthly visitors, and it re- 
quired some considerable time to accustom myself 
to these noctunud orgies. They even deigned on 
more than one occasion to violate the thin " bar- 
ri^re " of gauze which separated them from myself, 
and came far too close to me to pay me their re- 
spects. Often I fancied, as I lay awake, that they 
were pursued by snakes, and this did not make my 
mind more easy or my slumbei-s more profound. 

But the great day has arrived, tlie 1st of July, 
1859. Whilst the Consid and interpreter are gone 
to confer with the Governor, the other members 
of the Consulate arc awaiting the noon gun of 
the American corvette " Germantown " to fire a 
salute of twenty-one musket-shots 1 The scene is 
to take place in front of my drawing-room, and 
so I have to take refuge in the house of the priest. 
All the Enghahmen hi harbour hoisted their co- 
lours and otherwise decorated their ships. The 
" Zephyr " fired a royal salute ; the " Egmont " 
followed its example, and for the first time we got 
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a very limited sight of what Japanese money was 
made o£ A great deal of powder was burnt, not 
much to my own peculiar gratification, and not 
vastly, I imagine, to the public benefit ; but I 
supptse it was proper, natural, and loyal to mark 
the day. 

We have been only twice into the town, and 
then always attended by two Japanese officers and 
an interpreter, who could with difficulty keep 
away the crowd from us. The people seem to 
have nothing to do but follow us, repeating eter- 
nally the -Bame word, " epiocit," " good," " very 
good," — but I was not frightened. At each side of 
the street there was a dense hedge-row of faces, 
and as much ftiss made to catch a glimpse of my- 
self, Eva, and Sarah, as if I had been the Empress 
of France arriving in a provincial town. But the 
crowd on both days was pohte, and anxious not 
to annoy me ; and the sliopkeepers invited me to 
enter their " magazine," where all their relations 
and friends were assembled to examine and pro- 
nounce a verdict on my person and dress. They 
invariably offered me tea, calling it " ochar," or 
" His Excellency Tea," so great a respect have they 
for this refreshing beverage. This great change 
in their manner was owing to the very stringent 
orders the Governor had everywhere posted in the 
town, that I shoidd be treated with every respect ; 
and I believe that it was partly from fear of 
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oflending the Government (which had not then 
given such freedom), that I was so much an- 
noyed the first day I attempted to lionize the 
town. 

Nobody can imagine the dehght my little girl 
caused both to young and old. Every old wo- 
man, and many old men, too, would rush from 
their shops to admire her ; then, half crawling on 
their knees, rush to give her cakes, cups, and so 
many presents, that my husband's pockets and 
the sleeves of the two officers and interpreter 
could carry no more. I cannot under^nd as yet 
why a child has so mucli attraction with them. 

I admired the lacquer more than the silk, and 
the elegant porcelain even more than the lacquer- 
ware, I made several purchases, but had to bar- 
gain very hard for each article, the merchants not 
being satisfied with asking us a little more, but 
trying to obtain four times the value. 

The little dogs are ugly in their beauty, but 
I wished to buy one ; the price, however, was ao 
high (5/. to 10/,), that I was quite discouraged. 
There were also some dear little tiny birds, as white 
as snow, with pink beaks, or spotted as the starhng 
with pink beaks also, and a great many canaries, 
of which we bought several. I did not think 
anything dear except the dogs, and all was so 
beautiful that I longed for a ship to take a collec- 
tion home in. 
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Every ahop had its dear little garden with 
several trees prettily " taill^" feme, azaUas, fleur- 
de-lya, and other aquatic plants in a little pond, in 
the centre of whicli was often a fountain, and a 
qusuitity of gold and silver fish. This pleased me 
much, for it showed me that they had some refined 
taste, and that they were not the barbarians I had 
thought them at first. 

Only one little aimoyance occurred during our 
two excursions into town. Eetuming home the 
second evening with the same party, I met the Vice- 
Governor, >vith a numerous suite of armed men 
who wanted to make us give up the whole street 
to His Excellency, Our officers and interpreter 
also begged us to do so ; but my husband, who 
was in a kind of imdress uniform, told the inter- 
preter that he could only give up half tlie road. 
The soldiers of the Viee-Govemor looked very 
fierce, but on His Excellency recognising the 
Consul they all immediately made way. I was 
ratlier frightened myself, for the Jajianese had 
been always accustomed to drive the people on 
one side, even into the mud, when such a grandee 



Altogether my first impressions, which were far 
from favourable to the Japanese, have imdergone 
a considerable change ; and I hope when I know 
more of them I shall like them still better. 

The men and women sit in tlieir shops very 
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much as I observed the men in Alexandria and 
Cmro are in the habit of sitting, with this difier- 
ence, that m Egypt there were no women. They 
wfa-e " accroupis " before a square box in the 
centre of the shop, and in this square box was a 
charcoal fire, and over this fire was a " bouillotte," 
continually replenished with boiling water, to 
make their tea with. The master of the house 
always lakes the same place, and even if he rises 
to sell liis merchandise, or is absent from home, 
no other person dares occupy his vacant seat. It 
is his sacredly, as paterfamilias, and hia alone. 
The lady of the home is not so honoured ; she 
may sit wherever there is room, or rather not 
sit at all, for she is always making the tea or 
performing some other menial service. The mats 
of all tlie shops appeared scrupulously dean, wliich 
ia explained by the fact that they have ehoea 
for the streets, and sandals for the house, and 
whenever one enters a shop or house the shoes 
are left at the door and the sandals substituted. 

Altogetlier the interiors of the few houses and 
shops I entered were aU clean and tidy, and the 
proprietors with tlieir famihes neat and decently 
dressed. I heard many sounds of music, but to 
my eai^s tliey were discordant enough. The only 
instrument I saw was a kind of guitar, with three 
strings, called the " badjio." Every evening till 
10 o'clock, on the waters of the bay, we heard this 
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eternal concert, accompanied by voices shrill but 
monotonous. 

I hope to know more of Japan at Hakodate ; 

for the " Sampson " has just arrived to take ua 
away, to my unspeakable delight. 



The " Sampson " has just received orders to 
go to " Shanghae " or " Chusan." We were all 
ready to start to-morrow — everything packed 
up! 



We have to wait the arrival of another man-of- 
war ! 

My priestess and I exchanged frequent visits ; 
she was always anxious to oblige me, and delighted 
whenever I would allow her to see my braceleta, 
my needles and pins, and embroidery ; in fact, any 
part of my "garderobe" interested her, and she 
would invite her friends from a distance to come 
and see these wonders. 

The old Bonze would never come without being 
specially invited, and unless my husband was at 
home he could not and dare not mount the steps 
of the house. Like every one else, they ruined 
themselvea by presents of cakes and bonbons to 
the child. 
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He invited me and all our party to assist at an 
evening festival, and placed arm-chairs, borrowed 
from the Consulate, for all of us. I understood 
little or nothing, but the Interior was brilhantly 
illuminated by very handsome lanterns of immense 
size. The old Bonze sat iu the centre, now chaunt- 
ing melodiously, now uttering wild exclamations, 
to which none of the auditory seemed to pay 
any attention, so busily engaged were they with 
their remarks on us. After the service in the 
church, we went the rounds of the cemetery, 
which appeared swarming with glow-worms, for 
on the ground, at the base of the tombstones, in 
the trees, and, in fact, everywhere, it was possible, 
lanterns, candles, and joss-sticks were swinging or 
planted in profusion. Above us was a smaller 
chapel, dependent on this temple, in the centre of 
a very handsome grove ; this was hung about with 
firesticks and lanterns, which, as we were below, 
and they swung to and fro above us, really looked 
like firetlies in the air ; it was quite enchanting. 

I found out it was a festival to the memory 
of the dead ; and relations are bound to ofler 
food and water to the manes of the deceased, and 
to illiuninute their resting-places, otherwise the 
souls would return to eartli not only to demand 

S rights, but to punish the delinquents also. 

The coteaux all round the bay are studded 
with innumerable temple-s and burial-grounds, 
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^H wbidi, of course, were all lighted up for this same 

^H occasion, and the effect was lovely ; so much so, 

^1 that tlie next evening (as the festival lasts three 

^H days) we availed ourselves of the most kind offer 

^H^ of Captain Page, U.S. corvette, " Germautown," 

^^H and accompanied him in his gig all round the bay. 

^^1 The view was perfectly " feerique " and the good 

^^H captain, remembering he had a family at home, 

^^M and that we were all exiies, thought only of 

^^1 pleasing us ; he hghted up his ship, and caused 

^^1 several rockets and other fireworks to be sent up, 

^^M much to the dehght of my little girL The effect 

^^B on the calm bay surrounded by its dark forests 

^V was charming. 

^H On our excursion with him we had a splendid 

^^H opportunity of witnessing as fine a display of 

^^1 oriental illuminations as has been the lot of many, 

^^f for from the edge of the sea to some of the very 

^ highest peaks there was one mass of living fire, 

I of different hues, according to the colours of the 

I lanterns employed ; these again were reflected upon 

I the water, and made a beautifid foreground to 

L the spectacle. 

H^ Guns, music, shouts and laughter greeted our 

^^M ears from every quarter, and we returned home, if 

^^1 not etlified, at least astonished at what we had 

^H seen and heard. 

I^B The Dutcli commissioner kindly invited me to 

^^ go and see the end of the feast from his charming 
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Tcrandah, and explained to me what part in the 
leprescntation the numerous boats of straw we 
(had all remarked were intended for. Those 
boats actually swarmed on the water ; they had 
1, after certain ceremonies, launched, elegantly 
idecorated, and suppUed with " saki," rice, and 
Other eatables to appease the demons of the ocean, 
hoping that thus the souls of the departed might 
in peace, and that future mariners might 
escape a watery grave. 

I was assured, however, that the " saki," rice, 
tod other eatables on board these fragile barks 
did not go far on their road to the sea, but that 
Kve gods, under the forms of very substantial 
Ining beings, and possessing very earthly appe- 
5, were never far off from the shore to pounce 
fapon each little boat before it sank for ever. 

This might account, perhaps, for the general 
ilil&rity everywhere in the fisliermen's quarter. 

The festival I have bo faintly described is a 
triennial one, and occurred at Nagasaki, this year, 
on the 11th of August; but although xmiversal 
throughout the Japanese islands, it is not always 
celebrated on the same day, as the gods cannot 
be supposed to be everywhere at the same time. 
It is their " Jour de Toussaint." 

The feast is over : I will now give you some 
account of our mode of living. At first we were 
nearly starved ; and so we were almost to the last. 
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for it wns impossible to keep mutton half a day, 
and moreover, the few sheep we had were in- 
tended for our winter quarters at Hakodate, where 
communication with China would be more im- 
certain, and our means of subsistence compara- 
tively unknown. Nothing could be bought in the 
market ; so my cook, a Chinamari, would sally forth 
before daylight, and return about nine o'clock 
with a fish or a fowl, which he had found great 
difficulty in obtaining. Sometimes, with pride in 
his eyes, he would solemnly announce to me a 
great victory, that he Iiad succeeded in getting a. 
piece of pork, but when it came on the table it 
was not fit to eat. Milk and butter wore un- 
known, unless in tins from Europe ; eggs, how- 
ever, were plentiful, and on these we had to live 
chiefly, — omelette for brcakfiist, lunch, and dinner! 
There was only one good kind of fish, called 
" Tayc," very firm, unknown in Europe, I think, 
and for whicli the Daimios, even in Yedo, pay 
very dearly, as our gourmands do in France for 
Balmon and turbot. Curry, of course, was a 
standing dish, and preserved meats did the rest. 
For dessert we had flavourless melons, plums Uke 
bullets, stone pears, and peaches wliich required 
two days' cooking— for all fruit is picked in Japan 
before it is ripe, not to fatigue the tree. An 
officer brought me once, as a great present, a 
basket of plums, the finest he could find in his 
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garden; they were of the briglitest green, pretty 
look at, and that was all be thought of. 

I have seen so little of Nagasaki, tliat, with the 
exception of ray two visits to the town, one pic- 
tuc, two dinners, and a few houra on the water 
BOW and then, I was almost a prisoner. The 
cholera, which was raging here for some time, 
. anotlier matter of anxiety for me, although 
few Europeans fell victims to it. Two English 
sailors were, I think, the only cases, and the coffins 
for the poor fellows were built in the yard of the 
Consulate, as it was almost the only place where 

carpenter could be then found. 



My greatest loss here, or what I have most felt 
the want of, is ray churcli. I hve in a temple ; 
but what sort of a tf-mple ! I trust I shall be 
more fortunate in Hakodate, and I hear it is 
likely. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SPIBITUAL GOYEBmiENT AND PRIESTS. 






As the Mikado and his Dairi possess the spiritual, 
and most ancient power in Japanese mytholc^ 
or romance, I will here relate all I know of the 
spiritual government of the empire and its priest- 
hood, with all its varied hues of Sintooism and 
Buddhism. The, spiritual power is the nominal 
head of the Japanese empire, in the person of the 
Mikado. This is so ; but as all the priests, who 
rank as the third civil power in Japan, are more 
essentially under his immediate authority, it may 
be best to include them also in my description of 
this important personage and his powers. 

Acting, as it were, as pontiff, this emperor is 
assisted by a council of cardinals, called the Dairi, 
who conduct the formal ceremonies betwixt the spi- 
ritual and temporal courts, arrange and determine 
matters of rehgious dispute, receive the priests and 
their presents, and live in the lap of effeminate 
luxury — rarely leaving their beloved "Miako." 
This pontiff's signature is formally necessary on 
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any important change of legislation or national 
interest : the consent of the Dairi waa with great 
difficulty obtained when the first American and 
Eoglish treaties were signed. 

All the priests are bound, from Sagahlin to Kago- 
sima, to make a pilgrimage to their celestial chief, 
and receive from hiiu or liis (for he is invisible 
personally to mortal men) consecration and a bless- 
ing. Little is known of this great personage and 
his com-t ; for it is impossible to reach Miako, and 
the accounts each foreigner receives, either from 
a priest, or doctor, although kindly, and to the 
best of their belief correctly given, differ so much 
on a comparison of notes, that it is very difficult 
to find the truth. Even when Osaka and Hiogo 
shall be opened in 1863, it will be long before 
we shall become very familial' with the.se courtly 
anchorites ; for it is expressly stipulated by treaty, 
with jealous precaution, that Miako is to be re- 
spected, aud to be inaccessible, the route to it, via 
Kioto, being interdicted to foreigners. 

That there is excellent discipline, however, 
maintained in their Church I feel sure. There 
are many sects : one, for example, is allowed 
to marry and eat meat ; a second is not allowed 
10 marry, and moreover eats nothing but rice, 
vegetables, fish, and bonbons ; both sects, liow- 
cver, have a great love for "saki" and foreign 
wiues also, and would do honour to the memorj' 
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of Friar Tuck and his boon companions, if they 
had not to pay for it. 

There is in the centre of Niphon a celebrated 
temple, where tradition narrates that a celestial 
emperor first descended upon earth and esta- 
blished Sintooism. This spot is the object of much 
veneration, and the source of considerable emolu- 
ment indirectly to the Mikado, for pilgrimages 
from all parts are made to this shrine. 

That the priesthood, however, is a very impor- 
tant class, we have merely to refer to the Blue- 
book of 1860, where we find a circular addressed 
to the Consuls at Nagasaki, which concludes with 
this paragraph : " This communication shall be 
made pubhc through all the empire of Japan, by 
the governors, princes, and priests." 

Tliis would, perhaps, prove that all official edicts 
are published by the priests, and that therefore 
they hold the third rank in the scale of Japanese 
precedence. Outside their temples is generally to 
be found a large board, on which Government 
notices are constantly being posted, much as was 
the case, and is now in a lesser degree, at our 
parish churches. 

In fact, the priesthood act as general agents 
and newspapers, and by no means confine them- 
selves within the precincts of the temple to de- 
votion, but mingle politics frequently witli their 
ceremonies. Nothing would be easier to insure a 
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general massacre of all foreigners, than for the 
priests to receive the order to denounce them. 
We ehould know little of it until all was over. 
As an example, I may mention that the Russian 
Consul at Hakodate, whose rooms foraied part of 
an adjacent temple, and who, from a long resi- 
dence in China, was more or less acquainted with 
the Japanese language, soon after his amval over- 
heard a most bitter and violent sermon preached 
to a crowded audience, against the foreigners. 
The priest in question was of high degree, not of 
Hakodate, but he had been selected expressly for 
this purpose. The Consul, however, promptly 
interfered, represented the matter to the gover- 
nors, and demanded and obtained the cessation of 
such discourses, and the dismissal of the priest to 
his own parish. 

The temples are always open. About half-past 
four daily a.m., the bonze* on duty awakes from his 
mat, and strikes a clear-sounding metal bell, at the 
outer porch of the temple for a few minutes, to 
arouse, first the gods from their alumbei-a, and then 
his brother-bonzes from their narrow paper cells. 
Then begins a long, loud, shrill, and continuous 
melody of, to us, unintelligible psalmody, which 
lasts about half an hour, accompanied by tom-toms 
and well-toned notes from a basa or bronze cymbal, 
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struck with a roimtl leather hammer. During this 
time the bonzea are couuling their chaplet of eighty- 
six beads, and appear regardless of everything 
around them but the duties they are engaged in. 

As the Tern (temple) is always open, worship- 
pers come in and out as they please, taking off 
their shoes at the vestibule, and either suinding or \ 
sitting down within the precincts of the house, || 
Their adorations are frequent; more like those 
of MuBsulmen than anything else, and generally I 
three in number ; the forehead each time touching ' 
the mate, which are scrupulously clean. 

I never saw a "quete" pubhcly made, if I 
except the congregation throwijig in a mass on 
their mats their cash ; but there are so many 
"troncs" all about the Terd, of most capacious ' 
biUk, tliat the faithful have Utile difficulty in \ 
finding a receptacle for an offering, generally a 
few " sapecs," * or cash. 

The beggars are always at the door, seated in 
rows, on mats, waiting for the bounty of the 
charitable ; but if any one pass&s by these almost [ 
legally recognised mendicants wthout dropping 
his sapec on the mat, he or she is immediately 
made aware of the iUiberaUty by some not over- 
gracioiia epithet. It is their privilege to receive, ' 
and their rights must be maintained : it is but 
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JBst to say, however, that the poor creatures are 
gfflierally either blind, maimed, or infirm, and 
accept the obolus of the many with gratitude. 
On feast days each may collect, perhaps, an " itza- 
bou." • It might astonish a foreigner at first to 
see a be^ar always smoking his pipe ; but the 
pipe is so small, and the tobacco so cheap! — 
moreover, tobacco to a Japanese is indispensable. 
On all occasions when I, my Httle child, or others 
of the Consulate offered the poor our trifle, it was 
BO well and so kindly received, and the remark of 
aH the lookers-on ; but the sapec of the child waa 
worth more than the itzabou of the father. The 
Japanese love children, and I fully believe my little 
girl might have gone through Japan like Moore's 
heroine through Ireland, and have found only 
kindness, hospitality, and protection on her road. 

The next regular service is at 11 A.M., when all 
the priests assemble, and perform much the same 
kind of service. There are always a few women 
and children ; but gentlemen or officers are rarely 
seen, except on feast days, when the crowd from 
morning to night is never ceasing, and the noise 
quite terrific. It is astonishing with what pre- 
dsion the bonze strikes the hour; for I have 
frequently remarked the very sfight difference 
between the time he strikes bis bell and the 
moment either a "man-of-war" fires its gun, or 

" A silver piece wortli about Is. Sd. 
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the merchant-ship "makes it twelve." At noon 
the bonzes take their dinner, and a very frugal 
repast it generally is : 

'^ No flocks that range the vallej free 
To slaughter they condemn/' &c &c 

The chief bonze, or, as he called himself always, 
"Ochau,"* often showed me his dinner, which 
was brought into his private room in a square 
lacquer box, about eighteen inches high, with five 
trays to it. In one tray was fish of two or three 
varieties, in a second vegetables, in a third lentils 
and peas of different sorts, in a fourth the ever- 
lasting Castera, or sponge-cake, and in the fifth 
some sweetmeats or bonbons. In addition, the 
servant, on his knees always^ presented a bowl of 
thin soup, more like hot water, in which, perhaps, 
the fish had been boiled before, and the never- 
failing chopsticks. 

The drawers are then opened and feasted upon, 
the titr- bits carefully taken out, and placed in 
the soup-bowl ; and then begins the repast, which 
is seasoned by as many cups of " saki" as the occa- 
sion may require. After dinner, a siesta, or a 
walk in the garden — for the bonzes, hke all 
Japanese, are very fond of their gardens and 
flowers, to admire his azalias or camelias ; then, 
a large amount of bitter, but, to my* taste, agree- 
able tea, and sundry pipes, until two o'clock, 

* This sect is not allowed to eat meat or many. 
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when the bell again invites him to prayers, which 
last neai'ly half an hour. 

The junior bonaes have, ill the meantime, congre- 
gated on their mats round a charcoal fire, witli a 
large caldron of tea before them, and go tlirough 
much the same operation as their chief ; only he 
is alone, and they are often twenty in number. 

At 4 P.M. the last service takes place, which gene- 
rally ends with a sermon or lecture, and perhap.s 
at this service Government notices are also pro- 
clflJmed The Tera is generally fullest at this 
hour; and, if we may judge by tlie vehement lan- 
guage of the orator, his earnest gesticulations, and 
Uie silence of tlie audience, he is not only most 
serious in his opinions, but persuasive in his matter. 
To keep any from sleeping, or to arouse the gods 
should they not be listening, at almost every mi- 
nute he strikes with a hard wooden mallet the 
desk he is sitting by ; the blow produces a great 
noise, and certainly is anti-soporific. 

The bonze is generally seated on his mat ; but 
when he performs this afternoon service he has a 
raised arm-chair, and a higher table than usual, 
perhaps two feet six inches high, on which he 
places his pastoral crook. After this last service, 
unless on feast days, when the Tera is open nearly 
sU the night, the doors are closed until morning. 

There is, however, always one priest sleeping in 
the Tera, to feed the gods when they are hungry. 




and watch over the relics witliin.* The gods 8 
fed daily — water, cakes, and fish are placed in a 
species of "piscina ;" but if the idol happens to 
be a sylvan deityf , the unscrupulous ravens and 
eagle-hawks incontinently deprive him of his re- 
past. On feast days, the Tera is, as on the other 
days, open to every one, but the noise is madden- 
ing ; and, as feast days are not very rare, this was 
not one of the least nuisances we had ht endure. 
We at first expected that these orgies (for devotiou 
and prayer end in eaki and wantonness) would oease 
at dark. When dark came, and yet there wis no 
intermission, we still hoped eight o'clock, or ten 
o'clock, would see the feast at an end. But no ! as 
midnight approaclied, the voices, if not so sweet, 
grew louder and more loud, imtil in the small 
hours of the morning we ^ve it up ; and, victims 
of misplaced confidence, endeavoured to make the 
best of it It was only when the ladies and gen- 

■ It is often customary for a wliole fjimilj- to go with thw 
tnends and proriaionB to a ti^mple, and mnko a long daj of it, com- 
bliUDg devotion with pltuisure. The bonze is supposed to, and 
ought &t aJl times to perform service for them ; but one day b 
fiiend of ours, returning on horseback, told us tliat he met a Isj^ 
party of his disconsolate acquaintance, who had come up with tiieir 
prorisioas to pray and play, returning very gravely without having 
done edther. The bonze hod refused them the consolnlJon of hia 
pniyets, giving as a reason that the gods were gone to see the 
Mikado at Miako, The fact is, probably, that the bonze was 
laay, or had other engagements. The unhappy party had to cany 
baok their provisions and eat them at home. 

t Many idols or images are encaged io neat little chapels j 
pretty little groves. 
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tlemen could articulate no more that quiet reigned, 
interrupted even then by profound snoring, or 
occasional attempts at bacchanalian hilarity. Our 
"Teraa" are not built of brick or stone — -the 
thickest partition was only a quarter-inch board, 
with divers interstices ; but tlie far larger portion 
of our chambers had only a frail separation of 
paper, like windows and window frames. There- 
fore we had the pleasure of hearing nearly every- 
thing, and certainly much more than we desu-ed. 
Some of these feasts last for many days ; the sweet 
sleep we enjoyed, therefore, may be more easily 
imagined than described. 

The dresses of the chief bonze and the others 
are very handsome — " cr6pe japonaia" of various 
colours, according to tlie nature of the service 
they have to perform. They often look more hke 
women than men, from their long gowns falling 
loose to the feet, and their long sleeves. Their 
everj'-day dress is black, at least that of the inferior 
class of honzea, but the higher classes are often most 
gaudily apparelled, and if when so dressed they are 
met with, consider it almost an indignity to converse 
jwith a Cliristian. We always avoided our good 
bonze on these occasions, aa he would scarcely 
then condescend to recognise us, especially when 
he had liis crook and mosquito whip, for with the 
latter he was either going to drive, or had come 
from driving, the evil spirits out of the " Tera." 
Yet he was not only our landlord, but friend^ 
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and would come immediately after he Iiad cliaoj 
Ms robes to chat famiharly witli us. 

I remember on one occasion, ray wife being 
present, asking some of our Japanese friends, who 
were dining with us, how many gods tliey had. 
The serious reply was, one for the sea, another 
for the air, tlie heavens, the corn, the rain, the 
snow, the birds, the beasts, the flowers, for man, 
for women and children, for the dead, and innu- 
merable other objects; and, in fact, that there 
were so many, it was impossible to number them. 
In return, I was asked how many gods I had, 
and when I replied, " One only," they cried out, 
" How very busy he must be to listen to all of you 
then!. — how can he do it?" I tried to instruct 
them a little, but as it was not our policy to at- 
tempt conversion, and as religious controversy is 
at present most strictly forbidden, and as every 
Japanese at a foreigner's house is obhgetl to be a 
spy, and report every word each has spoken, I felt 
myself reluctantly forced to stop the conversation. 

The bonzes of my temple prayed much more 
to the devil, or evil spirits, than to God (for I 
believe they recognise one superior Deity) or their 
Good Spirit ; and their reason for so domg is '■ that 
the Evil One alone does evil and seeks to work 
harm," consequently " they try to pacify him, and 
appease his anger ; whereas the Good Spirit seeketh 
to do no harm; in fact, He does nothing but 
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good, and therefore requires no entreaty and lesa 
homage. It would be unjust to accuse Ilim of 
calamities or misfortunes attributable only to the 
influence of the Evil Spirit" The whip mentioned 
above, (much hke the goupillon used by Eoman 
« Catholics at their processions before High Mass,) is 
nearly a fac-simile of the uiatrument of coiTcction 
with which they drive away the demoniacal 
usurper from their ceremonies to his abode in the 
volcanic regions of Fusyama or elsewhere. 

I have never seen a prayer-wheel used : — I have 
often turned them myself, but, I fear, (jnly from 
idle curiosity. They exist, however ; and are to be 
met with at every TerS, and buriid-ground. I 
have not seen the struggles (mentioned by other 
writers) of the faithful to send up their easy 
prayers by means of a few sapecs and a " tourne- 
broche ;" but it is known to be done. 

As we meet crosses at every peculiar feature in 
scenery in Roman Catholic coimtries, so in Japan 
also we meet with these prayer-wheels ; and at- 
tached to each is a " trouc " for the " sapec." At 
every cemetery they are much used, as the Ja- 
panese pay great respect to the memory of their 
dead, and pray incessantly for the release of the 
departed one from the grasp of the Evil Spirit. 
This is not unlike Purgatory. 

The Japanese Teras arc generally built by 
voluntary subscriptions, and the ntirae of each 
BulKcriber is written doT,vn on some conspicuous 
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tablet. Some of them are very handsome and 
extensive, with ilragoiLs, lions, serpents, eagles, 
and other monsters curiously but savagely carved 
inside and outside the building. 

They generally face, I have observed, the north 
or north-east, and are only found in the most . 
beautiful spots the locality can afford. Wherever 
a grove of pine, camphor, or other trees is ob- 
served, in the centre is sure to be found a Tera. 
Running water, or a spring, is another favourite 
site. On the tops of liills or mountains command- 
ing a view, one is almost certain to meet with a 
httle sylvan temple, and the little stone deity 
within is decked by the passer-by either with a 
piece of gaudy rag, or flower, or leaf, or some- 
times even regaled with rice, water, or a joss-stick. 
It is certain tliat no Tera is met with which is not 
in some beautiful spot. Groves are preferred, as 
by our Druidical forefathers, and the whole build- 
ing and its vicinity are kept scrupulously neat. 

The interior of a Tera ([ describe my own) is 
generally reached by a flight of steps, through an 
elaborately carved portico of wood, all the ends, 
pouits, and comers of which are protected by 
copper coatings. Here the shoes or sandals are 
left, and it often struck me how difiicult it must 
be for the worshipper on his exit to be certain of 
his own pair — they actually are often in hun- 
dreds! The main feature of the interior i 
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i square room covered with clean mats, in the 
ceotre of which ia what we should term an altar, 
whereiu the gods are kept, aud all tlie sacred 
rehcs are locked up. There is on the table, which 
is generally painted dark red and gilded profusely, 
a little tabernacle containing a god. On the top 
of it and in the centi'C of the top is an aureole of 
gold or silver, and on either side lighted tapers 
and incense continually burning. 

This altar is only entered by the priests, and 
separated from the rest of the court by a wooden 
raihng. At the two comers of the altar, east and 
west, are two enormous and very ugly specimens 
of divinity, in tlie shape of two fiery dragons, 
with inflamed eyes, large wings, and red tongues, 
hideous to look at It was on the paw of one of 
these animals that a foreigner once took it into 
his bead to stand, considerably to the vexation 
and disgust of my bonze, who came to me, in a 
fearful state, to make a complaint, uttering fearful 
lamentations. 

Outside the rail, at the east and west comers, are 
two more conspicuous deities, painted deep red 
and gilded in several places ; both Iiad pleasant 
features. It is within these two last statues, and 
in front of the altar and rail, that tlie priests per- 
form their daily ceremonies, having sundry tom- 
toms and cymbals at hand to help them. 

There are many other gods in this room, which 
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IB capable of containing some seven hundred or" 
more persons, and one goddess near the centre, 
who holds in her arms, pressed to her breast, a 
smiling-faced boy, with an aureole round his tem- 
ples : neither motlier nor infant have unpleasant 
countenances. 

Tlie ceiling of this room is very splenthdly gilt 
and carved, and is supported by wooden columns 
six feet apart, and about forty feet high. When 
lighted up of an evening the effect is really won- 
derful, for tlie Japanese excel in illuminations, 
and have some very gorgeous lanterns. 

Besides this main room, fi?om about the centre, 
two smaller ones branch off, east and west, in 
which are kept urns containing the dust of the 
departed, tablets to theu memory on soap-stone, 
marble, wood, or other materials. These are in 
myriads, but most caretiilly arranged, and very 
neatly preserved ; indeed, certain priests are en- 
trusted pailicularly with the charge of these reUcs, 
A dim Hght is always burning in these rooms. The 
interior of this Terft is in the shape of a Maltese 
cross ; whether intentionally or not I cannot say. 

But enough has been said of my temple, the 
bonzes, and their services to prove that the 
Japanese employ, in their temples and ceremonies, 
usages and customs very similar to those which 
for ages have been adopted by our brethren of 
the Eoman Catholic CSiurch. 
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The hours of prayer, the ever-open gates, the 
lighted tapers on the altar, the chaplet, the 
aureole, the ostensoir, tlie tabernacle, the incense, 
the prayer for the dead, are facts to be noted ; and, 
as we certainly did not borrow these customs from 
the Japanese, the inference is that they have re- 
tained them after tlie expulsion of tlie Portuguese, 
their eai'ly instructors in Christianity. 

That there are many descendants of Christians 
now linng in the Island of Yezo, who would 
return to the creed of their forefathers if it were 
possible, is highly probable ; and I have reason to 
believe that in that island alone there are more 
than 80,000 persons who have secretly, in fear and 
trembling, maintained and preserved not only the 
utensils and books of their Christian ancestors, but 
who actually by stealth still practise their worship. 

The Japanese are a thinking race ; they admit 
they have no good religion, and were it allowed 
by the Government, I have no hesitation in assert- 
ing that from one end of Japan to the other the 
Boman Catholic religion would be hailed witli 
delight, and accepted with unanimity. 

Protestantism was never kno^vn in Japan, for 
the Dutch and oiuselves thought only of gain and 
commerce. It was left for the Jesuits to sow the 
seed. 
~~' The history of the " Ainos " also is a &ingiilar 
book to decipher. Before long, I imagine, that 
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outcast tribe will be fuund worthy of our peculiar 
interest, and that the hardy bear-stalkers and ad- 
venturous fishermen will be able to give some 
good reasons for their long beards and humility, 
and their dirty but handsome wives for their 
tattooed and painted lips and singular eyebrows. 
Ai'e these the remuants (and therefore outcasts) 
of a rehgion which a few centuries ago neai'ly 
overtlirew Sintooism and Buddhism ? A friend of 
mine, whose patience is only equalled by his zeal, 
is quietly sifting this matter. 

It is rather difficult to describe a funeral, as the 
poor Japanese have such an amouut of cereraoniea 
that we cannot be supposed to undei-stand all of 
them : however, I will describe what I know of this 
particular on& First, the body is put into a kind of 
square tube*, about three feet high, and carried in 

• In order thai the bodj may be aufficieDtly pliable, the cde- 
bntted powder, "Dosio," s gpecimen of which I pive to 8irW. 
llooker, is ndmiiUBtered to the dying man, or dropped into his aan 
Boon aft«r death. The qualities of thia powder are aaid to be ao 
eublJe, and i(« efibct eo miiacidouB and inBtimtaiicoiu, that ths 
giant ho<Ij of a Ilerculea may, nfler death, be bent into any poai- 
tion ; and thus the moet mighty &ame is reduced to proportions 
which can be nailed down in a larg« covered hueket, never c*f- 
tiuuly more than Uiree feet high. I believe myself this " DoBto," 
or powder, ia a myth, and only sold by the prieats for their own 
emolument; but, efficacious or not, Uie fact is patent, tIz,, that 
the body of every deceased person is carried lo inltrment in the 
position and mmuier mentioned. Some say that the limbs are bent 
or bones broken ere the body ia cold ; but I doubt this assertion veiy 
much, for the Japanese have certainly great respect for their dead. 
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a chair or norimon, by four men, luto the yard of 
the Tera, where the bonzes had aheady arranged 
ttu avenue of straw or reed candlesticks, decorated 
with white paper, and an imitation or real candle 
On each stick. The body of the deceased is 
escorted through tiiis avenue by a few women 
dressed up in bright colours, wearmg on the liead 
a veil of white crape, and by some officers of the 
poEce with two swords, in their full dress and 
uniform, silk trowsers and wings. As soon as the 
body enters the yard, the " Ochuu " arrives, ac- 
companied by a quantity of minor canons, and they 
•11 begin singing as loudly as possible to the music 
of the omnipresent tom-tom, and a kind of bell 
only employed at funerals, which, however, makes 
A tremendous noise. 

Whilst the singing and music are going on, the 
■whole company, with the body, moves round and 
round as quickly as possible before the inner porch 
of the temple, making as much noise as possible, 
but not always of the most serious or sad de- 
scription. This roinidabout movement is to pre- 
Irrait the devil, or evil spirit, knowing wliere the 
Boul of this poor body is, as also not to let him 
!e when they take the tube into the church. 

When they have all turned round perliaps a 
dozen times or more, the whole party rushes 
•wildly into the temple, making such a noise that 
it is quite painful to listen to it. Then the sexton 
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and bearers place the body under a kind of 1 
pflgoda, which is all decorated in wliile, and sur- 
mounted with lighletl tapers and white flowers ; 
then prayers are read for a short time, after which 
the ceremony finislies by the bonze giving the 
body to some men, who take it to the place where 
it is to be burned. There is very little aifectation 
of sorrow, A burial seems good fim, and ends in 
feasting at the house of the departed. The ashes 
of an important personage, or of those who can 
afford it, are collected by the burner (a most re- 
spectable man*) into the smallest possible amount 
of carbonised duet, and deposited eventually in an 
urn, witliin the sacred precincts of the TenX, there 
to await their final doom. 

Snakes are very common in temples ; but they are 
never, it is believed, killed by the bonzes, who think 
in the night that the soul or body of the snake would 
be sure to retmn, and form a necklace round his 
neck, and strangle him. A snake was once foimd in 
my wife's temple bedroom at Nagasaki. One of the 
servants was asked to kill it. He cauglit it in his 
hand, and tmsting it round and roimd his head in 
the air, till he got out of doors, he threw it from him 
alive a long way, into a rice field. I was angry 
when I heard of it, but could do nothing ; but I 



* So reflp«cta1:ile thatliu dftre nnt enter anj hoote or fdi^i and 
eren U> receive his pay he is obliged to pickitup&om tLeg 
where the relaliTea tlirow it for him. 
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killed my own snakes for the future, and there 
was plenty of sport. 

This sentimeut or idea may accoimt for the fol- 
lowing fact, which I derived from a lady, a fo- 
reigner : — 

One day a friend of mine was looking out of 
his window, when he saw a poor man, half tipsy, 
fall into a ditch near a temple. A few yards from 
the man was a young puppy, which could not 
make its escape from the water. Very naturally 
nay friend's first idea was to go to the rescue of 
the man ; but as he saw a bonze of an inferior 
class passing close to the scene, he did not take 
the trouble of coming down stairs, as he felt sure 
the bonze would at once help the poor wretch. 
To his great horror and astonishment, however, the 
bonze quietly pulled the dog out of the ditch, 
patted him kindly, but never so much as looked 
on the unfortunate old man. 

My friend could not help crjing out to the 
btHize, " Et I'autre ! pourquoi ne le retiJez-vous 
pas aussi ?" The booze, on hearing this, stared at 
my frientl, but did not condescend to reply to him. 
He had to send his own Japanese servant to 
help the poor man. When the bonze saw the 
drunkard on liis legs, he asked my friend, with 
astonishment and surprise, " what he wanted with 
the man, and why he sent for him ? and for what 
reason he could desire to have him ? for he was a 
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poor man who coiild not even pay for his funeral 
or passport to heaven." 

The bonze's reason for saving the little puppy 
was, because the Japanese would not kill a crow 
or a -dog, otherwise they would be in constant 
dread of the soul of the crow or dog coming- 
some day to torment them. 

The priest could not rescue one of hia country- 
men ; but to save the soul of a puppy he would 
soil liis fingei-s in a filthy diich ! 

On public receptions, such as New-Tear's Day, 
which in Japan fell last year on the 23rd of our 
January, when the governors are at home, en 
grande tenue, the priests are received immedi- 
ately after the Iiigh civil and military authorities. 
The Ochau, in his liandsome and gaudy dress, pre- 
ceded by his treasurer and some minor servants 
of the Tera, cai-rying the ensigns of his authority, 
and followed by all the clergy of his sect in the 
diocese, proceed in solemn silence and steady line 
of marfli to the Government-house, where a re- 
past is offered them, which lasts for some hours. 
Any complaints he has to make, or requests he 
has -to propose, are formally entered into the " day- 
book,"* and fonvarded to Yedo for refusal or 

• A day-book h minuteiy kept by all Government officers, nnd 
referred to on nny subsequent occftsioo when a qtieation is raiged. 
One copy is always sent to Yedo; and nearly the whole of the 
conrenation at each and erery meeting ia written down, Ereiy- 
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acceptation, after a conference between the Council 
of State and the Dairi. The jealousy betwixt 
these great councils is so great, however, that 
much long and intricate discussion takes place on 
the most trivial matter. 

The priests are generally kind, decently well- 
informed in their profession, and respected by the 
people. They have wonderfiJ voices, and when 
preaching, excite themselves to a rubicundo-de- 
lirious state ; but this is only temporary. They 
are very particular about allowing any unclean 
animal to approach the noses of their gods. When 
I arrived at Nagasaki, my jolly old bonze (he was 
a married man with a family, and therefore of a 
different sect to my Ochau of Hakodate) made 
sad diflicidty aboiit the admission of my sixteen 
sheep within the enclosed precincts of the temple. 
Eventually a square of some few yards was fenced 
off; but it often liappened that the wooUy flock 
would manage to escape, and enter some more 
holy part, when the whole " posse comitatus " of 
the temple would nish out, and, good-humouredly 
but effectually, contrive to re*estabhsh them within 
their narrow limits ; and as this happened to be 
close to our drawing-room and bedroom, we had 
the agreeable satisfaction not only of seeing and 

thing is roftrrwl to YlhIo. Even if & jndge condemnB a mao^ 
the penalty cannot he enforced until it has been conSimed at 
Ycdo. So with the priests dud nil otLera. 
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smelling them all day, but of listenmg to their 
noptumal perambulations beneath the thin floor- 
ing, for our room was raised some three feet for 
the sake of its being kept dry. 

When our sheep arrived at Hakodate they 
were confined at ouce in an outhouse with paper 
windows and bars of woi.td. But the curiosity of 
the people was so great that the paper was daily 
poked in or torn by many fingers, in order that a 
gliinpee of the flock might be obtained.* There 
was always a crowd round the little house ; and 
when the first poor creature was doomed to be 
slaughtered in the yard all the bonzes looked on 
with awe and trembhng ; whilst the Ochau rushed 
into my office, and begged and entreated me to 
order that for the future the necessary sacrifice 
might be perpetrated witliin the wooden walls of 
the outhouse. Of coui-se a promise was given, 
and his scniples were attended to ; but tliis was 
ever an obnoxious sight to them even Uien. 

After a long time and considerable difiiculty, 
and then only with the aid of the Government,! suc- 
ceeded in obtauiing a cow and two calves. The cow, 
as if she quite pailicipated in the Ochau's feelings, 
refused her milk ; and when it was decided that 
one of the calves should fiiU a victim to the knife, 
the scene, I regret to say, was heartrending ; for to 
thera a cow is almost a deity, and, morwver, by 

* Paper, luckily, wis not expensive. 
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its great utility as a beast of burden, or for the 
field, universally respected. It was very difficult 
to persuade Government that the nations with 
whom tlie new treaties were made were iieither 
icthyologists nor vegetarians, but required an 
almost daily allowance of some kind of animal 
food, more from habit perhaps than necessity, to 
sustain them. However, we always contrived, as 
far as possible, not to hurt their feelings on this 
point, and, by degrees, they almost became accus- 
tomed to the sight. But they had never seen or 
dreamed of milking a cow ; and when my English 
servant first took this difficult task in hand, it re- 
quired the continual presence of two Japanese 
officers to keep ofi" the curious mob. Wlml could 
the foreigners be doing? He evidently was not 
killing the cow, but he was taking tiie milk from 
the calf, only to restore it again, no doubt. But 
when the hard-earned pint was taken to the house, 
and the calf was allowed to go to its mother, then 
was their wonder great. It required explanation ; 
and, X think, some astonishment (generally difficult 
to detect in a Japanese, however much he may 
feel it) was manifested at their not having dis- 
covered this useful necessary before. My Ucliau 
himself eventually took milk in his tea. 

But the great event of all in the connection of 
animalt "with the priesthood at Hakodate was the 
arrival of a few pigs. At Nagasaki, where the 
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Portuguese, Dutch, and other foreigners liad so 
long been at divers times established or more or less 
recognised and domicileil, this imclean creature 
was no stranger. But here, in outlandish Yezo, 
the monster was only known by fame, and not too 
well spoken of. When, therefore, not long since, 
a pig was about to be landed at Hakodate, the 
bonze of a neighbouring temple heard of it, and, 
aroused to a sense of his duty, completely awe- 
struck at the audacity of the importer, deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent the introduction of 
an animal which the " Four Books " had pro- 
noimced unclean, and all good Buddhists execrated. 
He took, as a preliminary, sundry cups of sakl, 
and then rushed down with all the ardour and 
frenzy of religious enthusiasm to the quay, gesti- 
culating magnificently, and exhorting vociferously 
all pious believers to aid him in casting the offen- 
sive animal into the sea. 

For this purpose he succeeded in collecting a 
considerable mob, and I know not how poor piggy 
would have tared had it not been for the presence 
of the American Commercial Agent, who took the 
pig under his protection, and desired the Yakonins 
to request the bonze to reserve his eloquence for 
some more suitable occasion. Treaty had notpro- 
hibitetl the importation of pigs. 

My temple at Hakodate was a Tera, or Bud- 
dhist house of worship, with four other chapels of 
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ease in its immediate viciaity; and, as I have 
already said, the woi-shippers were chiefly women 
and beggai-s ; but when officers or gentlemen 
attended the services, their attention was remark- 
able, and their general devotion unmistakable. 

There was only one Sintoo temple, or Mia, as 
it is called, to clistingui-ih it from the Tera, or 
Buddhist temple ; — but probably it is to this 
worship that the " freethinkers" and " soi-disant" 
philosophers chiefly resort. The interior of the 
Mia is plain and simple ; there is no regular form 
of service ; each worsliipper says his prayers aa 
the spirit moves him, and will abruptly leave off 
whenever an acquaintance arrivct-, talk of secular 
matters, as I have often seen Mussulmen do, and 
then continue his devotions.* 

Be this aa it may, it is beyond doubt that 
" Sintooism," numerically the weaker, and there- 
fore the less important rehgion, is still (" rehquiffi 
Danaum") the remnant of a national creed, which, 
before Buddhism, was the only tolerated worship 
in Japan ; and that, moreover, it is to-day as it 
has been for centuries, the rehgion of the court. 
The temporal emperor has annually to pay his 
respects either personally, or by his vakeels, witli 

* I hATe eeea Kuaaulmeti repose on their hauoches, and (it their 
prayers, to aek their " chef de cuisine " if the rice waa well boiled, 
\ or, in faff, what there was for dinner. "Similia aimilihuB.'" 
En Jiipun comine en Japan, 
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rich presents to the Mikad<:i, as the Cliief of Sin- 
tooism, and the descendant of the sun. moon, and 
stars, in token of his submission, and as a proof 
that he recognises that religion to be the national 
religion of the empire. That homage paid, for tlie 
rest of the year lie may select any of the otiier 
rehgions he prefers. 

The Sintoo priests can marry, and their wives 
are recognised as priestesses. Ere Inng we may 
have a second edition of " Norma," " La Druidesse 
Japonaise," 

The Mikado himself is hke the favourite of the 
Sultan's seragho — mutatis mutandis ; he is sur- 
rounded by goddesses in the shape of twelve 
painted and black-teethed women, who are alone 
considered worthy of regarding his divine coimte- 
nance. He lias a Mistress of the Eobes, who never 
allows the same garments twice to be seen on his 
eacred person, and who sends to Yokohama, in 
exchange for foreign silver, the porcelain wiiich has 
liad the supreme distinction of having held the rice, 
fish, or vegetables of His Holiness : beyond these 
last remnants of his former grandeur the spiritual 
emperor has Uttle authority. 

As he is invisible, the " Daari " do liis work, 
and their labours are not very onerous, for the 
Tycoon and G6rrogi6 most kindly and eagerly 
save them all the trouble they can ; and, were it 
not that the person of the Mikado is still con- 
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ridered sacred, and that any insult to the man- 
divinity would be considered a national calamity, 
or taken immediate hold of by discontented Dai- 
mios, for tlieir peculiar benefit and advancement 
in office, I fear Miako would long since have been 
temintlees, and its pleasant groves a desert. 

The priests manfully support their cliief; and, 
as in England, so in Japan, there would be immi- 
nent danger in separating Church from State. 

There is another sect or religion tolerated, but 
not openly recognised : the doctoi-s and magnates 
of the land, the politicians and profound thinkers, 
are professors of its tenets, which are highly meta- 
physical, and tingeil with scepticism, if not do^vn- 
right atheism. These freethinkers admire and 
profess to observe the doctrines of Confucius, and 
look down with contempt (disguised, for they dare 
not openly admit their heresy) on Sintooism and 
Buddhism. They glory in the name of " Sootoists," 
and, if not a numerous body, are perhaps the most 
learned in Japan. 

I was paying a ^it one day to my Uchau with 
the French Abbd of Hakodate, Monsieur Merraet 
de Cachon, and we had had a long conversation 
about his services, and the freedom with which all 
foreigners were allowed to enter tlie Teras, and 
witness all then- ceremonies. Perhaps this confes- 
eioii pleased him, for he took us into his private 
little chapel, and was showing us many tilings, 



vases, joss-sticks, flowers, vestments, and other 
utensils, when we unfortunately took hold of a 
suspended portrait of some great Kami, god or 
hero, when his colour changed. The picture was 
immediately reversed, and we were quietly told to 
beat a retreat, as the countenance of that high 
dignitarj- was as sacred as the figure of the veiled 
prophet of Khorassan, and not to be looked upon 
by other eyes than his. 

The Governors of Nagasaki and Hakodate style 
themselves Kami ; but I doubt if they have the 
right to do so. It is like a Frenchman using a 
" de," or a German a " von," to ennoble himself. 
In former days a Kami was one of the Japanese 
Pantheon, or at least either hereditary or only 
given to very gieat worthies; but now all the 
ministers, governors, and princes have usurped 
the title. 

AH who arranged Admiral Stirling's conven- 
tion in 1854, and Lord Elgin's treaty in 1858, 
signed themselves "Kamis;" and I have heard 
Japanese very plainly express their opinion, and 
declare to me that there was no patent of nobility 
which either the spiritual or temporal emperor 
had the power of giving of such rank as that now 
claimed by these important people. But that, since 
their intercourse with so many foreigners, they 
had been tacitly allowed to make use of it, so that 
Jhey might treat with the foreigners as equals, if 
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not superiors; for these half-civilised fiieoda of 
ours have a great idea that they ai*e thoroughly 
civilised, if not a superior race to ourselves. 

The Mikado in his palace, or Yamun, has little 
real authority or power, only the show and sem- 
blance of it. The Tycoon seldom condescends to 
recognise him even as a spiritual chief, except on 
occasions mentioned before, but contents himself 
with sending annual presents and an ambas- 
sador — not to wound the feelings of the bonzes, 
Ochaus, and learned men by an open disregard of 
one who once was tlie imdisputed demigod of 
Japan. 

He hves in indolence and ease, and receives 
deputations of scientific and leai-ned men with 
copies of the newest works from the Bentleys of 
Nagasaki, or Osiikfi ; for nearly all the English works 
and diagrams on steam, medicine, mechanics and 
the arts and sciences, aro translated and printed at 
these two places ; and there, in the sanctity and 
solitude of his hareem, he admires the beauty of his 
goddesses, applauds, by moving his Jove-like head, 
their maimer of dressing hair, of dyeing teeth, 
and tinging their faces with the numerous [Kjwders 
they have. 

The Mikado maintains a dignified silence other- 
wise, and perhaps would desire a little more free- 
dom ; but as there is an Ometske of the Tycoon 
residing in the palace, his excursions are limited 
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to the Eoyal groves ajid lakes apperlaiiuag to the 
spiritual emperor's domains. 

As a Mikado is never supposed to die, living on 
ambrosia and nectar, like our old Homerian deity, 
"Nt^ay^vjytpsTa Zsuy," his successor, is installed ia 
his place a few daj'B after his decease ; and the 
public are made aware of the change only some 
months after the fatal event. 

To reach Osaka, which is tlie port of Miako, 
from Nagasaki, there is, as described by Captain 
Bythesea, H.M.S. " Cruiser," one of the most dan- 
gerous but exquisitely beautiful inland seas in the 
world, known as the Suo-nada Sea. Entering it 
between the isles of Niphon and Kiusiu, the 
channel is very narrow, the rocks innumerable, 
and the currents like raging torrents or sluices. 
Native pilots, however, undertake to guide even 
men-of-war through tliis intricate passage, if the 
Governor of Nagasaki will give the necessary per- 
mission, 

On account of the numerous islands the passage 
must be made by daylight. Perhaps also our 
terrors are not allowed to grow less by imaginary 
or political fears, which time will enable ua to be the 
best judges of; for as Osaka is supposed to be 
the outlet for all the richest products of Japan, in 
fact, its great commercial port, and the nearest 
convenient harbour to the Mecca and Medina of 
the religion of the coiuitry, every impediment 
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that fairies, sea-serpents, Circes, and every other 
mythological monster can siunmou up, are most 
sedulously and freely offered us. 

Perhaps in no long time, indeed before many 
months have expired, we may discover that there 
is less need of a pilot than the princes and priests, 
in their hurry and anxiety to save us from destruc- 
tion, have asserted, and that these Scyllas and 
Charybdis are but creations of the Japanese for 
pohtical purposes. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

TEMPORAL GO\"ERNMEKT OP THE JAPATTESE. 

From the date of our commercial intercourse 
with Japan, I consider tlie want of succeas we 
have geuendly met witli may be attributed con- 
siderably, though not entirely, to oui- own faults 
as foreigners. 

A trade, and a lucrative one, was opened and 
established at Nagasaki before the installation of 
any British Consul. One article, sapan-wood, 
was sold by a friend of mine for Is. a lb. for 
dyeing. There never was a complete under- 
standing between the chiefs of the treaty nations. 
Each had its own views and interests ; no unani- 
uiity (Jr sympathetic action existed. One nation had 
cotton, another manu&ctures, and a third wines to 
protect ; while Holland was not at first, whatever 
she may now be, our unprejudiced or our most 
disinteix'sted adviser. Holland had stakes of in- 
terest and of old ilate, and could not have at first 
the same interests as ourselves. 

There was no unity of action, I think ; but 
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there was much diiference of play — some for the 
bails at once, others preferring lobs or sneakers, as 
we cricketers, not diplomatists, understand. 

The merchants themselves of all nations, more- 
over, would not give much advice, as they were 
perfectly satisfied with 100, 200, 300 pec cent., 
and did not desire that their Consuls should be too 
thoroughly and intimately acquainted with all 
their unexpected successes. This was human 
nature — one of its weaknesses. 

Gradually the Governor and officials discovered 
that there was a division in the council of the 
foreigners ; for, on every point under discussion, 
they would instantly, but at first unknown to us, 
take tlie opinion of each Consul, and adopt the 
one most agreeable to themselves, thereby not 
breaking the Treaty. For, if one Consul supported 
their views, they were safe fi'om that accusation ; 
and, moreover, by the same Treaty, on any matter 
of doubt they had the option and perfect right of 
a reference to Yedo, the never-failing cause of all 
delay. 

Again, at the capital itself, there was not always 
unanimity of opinion. This the Minbters of 
Foreign AfTaira, and the Gorrogio, or Council of 
State, also soon found out, and naturally took every 
advantage of It was not from jealousy — it was 
not from hidifference, or misinterpretation of the 
wording of an article or regulation ; for in tlutt 
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case the Dutch version was to be decisive, and 
each chief of a foreign mission, as also the 
ministers, had a Dutch interpreter. Neither was 
it fi'om a desire to frighten away the Treaty 
Powers, much as their presence was execrated by 
many, much as it ftirmed the nucleus of a revo- 
lutionary or continued opposition party, and much 
as the whole of Japan would have been delighted 
to have geen the liberal adventurei-s and " <k:han- 
tillons " of the West wrecked iu their " Suonad&s," 
sent to the bottom of their unknown waters by 
their natural defender, the typhoons, or dashed 
on shore by submarine volcanoes, their second dia- 
bolic protection, as the liussian frigates " Askold " 
and "Diana" were. Neither was it from fear of us, 
as wc have every proof ; for whenever force, even, 
or a demonstration, was attempted, eitlier by the 
American, French, Russian, Prussian, Dutch, or 
British, it has been a most signal failure ; and no 
minister in Japan has obtained an iota by an 
appeal to force, but liaa rather become, as by dire 
experience it has been proved, too often on the 
arrival, visit, or stay of a foreign squadron, the 
object of their ridicule, and the mistaken tool of 
their pohcy. 

No ; all was new to our ministers and their 
subordinates — all was new to the Japanese also. 
At first force was to be the order of diplomacy — 
ruptures were even menaced, guna and armies 
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were to arrive ; but these threats had no offoct. 
They were even met by concealed laughter, and 
perhaps ill-disguised delight ; for threats, not 
carrieil out, are weaknesses in diplomacy, and re- 
tort a defeat on the incautious, even if well-inten- 
tioned diplomatist. But no sooner were these 
menaces uttered than the Council of State felt 
secure and strong, even if it had felt weak before ; 
for they had to be retracted, and not only rival 
ministers, but private intellectual traders became 
advisers, punctual and early informers of the 
public opinion of the West. T}iis vf as a protection 
hitherto unknown, but acted as powerfully as their 
rocks and tj-phoons. 

Therefore, if force was not allowed to be used, 
but even in some cases threats forbidden, the only 
remaining arm was persuasion. But when attempts 
at force have called forth ridicide, persuasion is 
not so readily received. It might have succeeded 
at first ; but when menaces failed, and the utterers 
were rebuked by their own Gorro^os, there was 
something unintelligible, which time alone could 
elucidate. And the Japanese Ministry wisely de- 
termined to trust to time. In this they have done 
well, as history, if impartial, will soon proVe ; 
although passion and a feeling of present failure 
may attempt to sully or disguise the past, although 
unity of action was the weak link in the chain 
which the httle Japanese eye discovered and took 
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advantage of. In no case has our Treaty been 
carelessly or wantonly broken, except by delays ; 
every attack or assault on a foreigner in Japan, 
with the exception of that on the person of the 
late American Secretaiy of Legation, of which 
case I am ignorant, has been caused by provo- 
cation ; all the matters to be discussed and after 
discussion, accorded or refused, were di^manded 
by most voracious appetites, who expected to find 
our laws, customs, exchange, and system of com- 
merce cut and dried for them, within a year of 
the signature of the Treaty — so that they might 
ballast their ships \vith cobangs, and make up a 
cargo witli some few thousand chests of tea and 
some hundred piciils of silk. They forgot, munten- 
tionally, that such an amount of export was of 
rather late and novel occurrence in Japim, but 
that the failure of a consUint, continual, steady, 
and fair supply might be obtained with patience. 
The merchants pressed the Consuls, who referred 
to the custom-house officials and governors, and 
when they failed, the cliief of the mission had to 
fail or succeed. 

The Japanese wanted explanations — their 
western friends wanted immediate compliance. 
This was our error. Jafjanese are not Chinese. 
You must argue ; you cannot bully them. Better 
sell or bum your godowns ; and take off your 
dollars, or you wiU lose tliem and your head too. 
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perhaps. We will talk by and by of the iiiauner 
of revenging our losses, and demanding indemni- 
fication for the mercantile communities ; but 
before that can be done we must learn two or 
three lessons — not to despise Japanese bravery, to 
make an accurate survey of their seas, lakes, and 
rivers, and then to remember the cause of our 
failure. 

But I do not say tliat we have failed entirely. 
We have done much ; we have maintained our 
ground, and gradually, mite by mite, are obtaining 
concessions. The Japanese have formed some 
friendsliips with us. They are firm in their 
attachments ; and the more we know of them the 
more we shall love them, and regret any little 
error, hasty or prejudiced, of omission or com- 
mission, which on a first introduction through 
ignorance of their habits, we may unintentionally 
have committed. 

Intentional insults are exceptions. I believe 
few were ofiered by the Japanese ; more by the 
foreigners, who, perhaps, generally doubted at the 
time, and afterwards hopeil they had been unin- 
telligible. 

Tlie modem tactics of deserting Legations and 
giving up consulates is '■'■sub judice :" where the 
flag is, or where there was a Consul, I ever thought 
that he should have been the last to run away, 
unless " to fight another day." The few linea above 
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have gi)ne beyond wliat I intended ; but, loving still 
my coiuitrymen, I love Japanese ; and tliis outline, 
necessiirily circumscribed by my official jxwition, 
may, without wounding the feehngs of any, be an 
introduction to my views, perlmps enoneous, which 
time wUl bring to liglit, on this lovely and interest- 
ing country. 

The Siegoon, or Tycoon, is the temporal chief 
of Japan : the civil and miUtary administi-ation of 
the empire is under his control. Having made 
his complaisant obeisance to the spiritual head, he 
trusts to his serai-divine right and ancient lineage 
for the rest. He courts the principal Daimios, and 
if he can obtain the support of SStsiima, Owari, 
Mito, Ito, SliSmlrvy, and some dozen princes of 
that cuhbrc and importance, his power and autho- 
rity are based on very sure and efficient arms. But 
as tlie livala for supreme power are numerous, or 
politically supported, and the scions only proceed 
from one race, the Gosanghiiy, or legitimate de- 
scendants of Tycosiima, the head of the present 
imperial dynasty, we may expect such revolutions 
as the one those now in Japan are witnessing. 
, .An ambitious uncle, imder the title of the Go- 
teit^, was appointed regent of a legally recognised 
minor in 1858. He fell a victim to the Prince of 
Mito's assassins in 1 860. Mito himself, more ambi- 
tious still, was soon after destined to die by the 
partisans of the Goteiro, or Tycoon, perhaps, but 
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this is a question, T}io Emperor, a minor, too young 
and inexperienced, when under the surveillance of 
the regent, escaped death, and has been able to 
revenge it, and so, perhaps, firmly establish his 
position and power ; but in every country there 
ai'e Dukes of Gloucester, and if not princes in the 
Tower, poor httle fellows who know not what 
to do. 

The present Emperor is twenty years of age, it 
has been said ; but others state he is only sixteen 
or seventeen. Be that as it may, we may conclude 
that he has safely passed tlirough his ordeal and 
persecutions, and will find a national party strong 
enough to support Jiim ; assured, moreover, that it 
■will have the moral power of all the foreign 
ministere to second it, if he really, as we hope, haa 
the intention of becoming tlie friend of interna- 
tional commerce, us defined by our primitive 
b'eaties. 

The Tycoon's palace I never saw; his august 
presence has hitherto been accessible to very few ; 
but his mode of life is believed to be the very 
essence of simpUcity. His chairs of lacquered pine 
and only used for ceremonies, and his tables, like 
the deal tops and mahogany legs of a first-rate cafi 
in Paris, are covered with a green or red blanket : 
his ordinary seat is the clean mat of all Japanese. 

The American, British, and Prencli Jlinisters 
have seen his Majesty in solemn audience, and 

H 4 
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now, we may expect, an interview of form antl 
ceremony will not be of such rare occurrence, awe, 
and difficulty as formerly. A master of the cere- 
moniea is a personage and title easy to create, 
and, with patience and time, the great Emperor of 
Japan may be as visible to the whole world as 
was the Caliph llaroun El Easchid of our youthful 
Arabiau Nights to his fabulously loved subjects. 

Wlien the Emperor finds that his ambassadors 
have the power of gazing on the countenances of 
the sovereigns of Great Britain and Prance, " with- 
out being blinded as they gaze," (which idea can 
only be reaUsed by the actual ceremony, and so 
reported to him.) I have no doubt the marvellous 
pomp and etate there seen will induce his Majesty 
and Daimios to relax their pristine diu-ity, and 
descend even to imitation. For there can be Uttle 
doubt of a \evie or drawing-room at either of these 
western courts being somewhat (in fact and matter, 
if not native simphcity,) almost as "grandiose" as 
the silent presentation of a representative to a 
monarch in a glass cage, in a saloon of the purest, 
but not most elegant carpeting, without glasses or 
ornaments, and attended by ministers whose coun- 
tenances betoken more of respect and dignity than 
of love or affection. 

The Emperor is assisted by a Council of feudal 
Princes, all of more or less credit and renown ; 
they are the dukes and marqiiises of the good old 
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times, and tlie secret of his strength is to balance 
their power by consulting their feelings, and so 
maintain a majority if he can. 

There are always some more important than 
others; out of some 250 to 260, there are a few 
Dukes of Nonnandy wliom it would be qiute as 
politic to conciliate as exasperate, as these are the 
men selected to form the CouncU of State, and 
they have almost as much authority as the 
Emperor. 

All these high and mighty vassals must reside 
for a certain period annually at the Court of the 
Tycoon, and it is rather a curious sight to see 
thera going to the castle, or palace, with their 
armed retinues and various essentials of rank and 
dignity. I saw only a small one coming from 
Yukohama to Kanagowa, and had almost to hide 
myself. I was glad when it had passed, for I was 
hidden in a shop with cake.s, bonbons, and other 
pweet things, and counted my time by cigars, of 
which I smoked two, and then escaped before the 
whgle -pfoccs-sion had defiled before me. 

There is a second chamber or council at Yedo, 
which acts with the Gorrogio, composed of minor, 
but not to be despised, princes. These men can 
check the Tycoon's power, as they put on him the 
rtjsponsibility of any signature his Majesty may 
graciously be pleased to approve of, or ratify with- 
out their consent ; and tlie consequences are some- 
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times unpleasant, as the afiair may end in Hari- 
kari, a termination not devoutly to be wished for 
by either party. If the Emperor acts on his own 
responsibility, and his decision is not, after a second 
reading, adopted against the previous vote of the 
council, the consequences are disagreeable, unless 
die decision be modified ; for some one must be 
wrong, and a cross, embowelling the intestines, is a 
&r &om agreeable alternative. So the Emperor 
has to t^ink twice, and his council also ; for one 
or the other must be right or wrong, and have to 
pay the penalty accordingly. 




CHAPTEK Vm. 



JAPANESE PEISCES AND DAIMIOS. 



As in Great Britain we have had our Gullys, 
Cobbetta, Ingrams, and others, to show that 
from honest, yet humble, shoots nobie flowers 
may germinate and flourish, bo in Japan, in about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, we find Tyco- 
sama to have raised himself from a very subordinate 
ofBce to be, first, the *' generalissimo " of the Mikado, 
and, later, the temporal Emperor of Japan, 

Xenophon, Caisar, Hanuibal, Napoleon, and 
Wellington were all of honourable famihes, and 
each in their time were mighty warriors and illus- 
trious men ; but they all had the privilege of birth 
to help them on the road to advancement. 

Tycosama was of low origin — he had not even 
what we call to-day interest; but he rose from the 
very lowest ranks to be the founder of the present 
imperial dynasty. He was a mighty man and a 
warrior ; and when we know all, as we shall un- 
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doubtedly soon, we may perhaps be instnicted, and 
find out that, even in Japan, a Cromwell was ne- 
cessary to purge deep-rooted evUs, and cJeanae ati 
Augean stable of its accumulated filth ; and he 
was the roan. 

The Tycoon is the temporal Emperor. The im- 
perial domains can furnish 100,000 warriors; the 
Gorrogio, or Council of State, is under his orders ; 
the priests and doctors, nominally under the pro- 
tection of the Mikado and the Dairi, are virtually 
and effectively also under the dominion of the 
Tycoon. The Daimios are independent princes or 
nobles ; that is, wlien they are able to assert their 
independence — there lies the question. 

There are, it is said, some 260 nobles in all the 
Japanese Isles. Of course some are far more 
wealthy than others, and, therefore, of more or less 
importance, according to their property and its 
products. There are princes, or Daimios, worth 
1.000,000/. (one miUion of pounds sterling) <per 
anmmi, and others not worth 5000/. a year. It is, 
therefore, the policy of the Tycoon and liis council 
so to conciliate the powerful princes, that he may 
not only have a_greater numerical preponderance on 
his side, but also the more substantial and wealthy 
party. 

I shall not mention the imperial family fiirther 
than by saying, that since our Treaty was signed in 
1858, one Emperor has shuffled off this mortal coil. 
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leaving a minor to reign in his stead, and that this 
minor was under the tutelage of a regent, called 
the " Goteiro," — a prince of high birth and great 
wealth, who was murdered in March, 1860, by the 
vassals of Prince Mito, almost within the walls of 
the imperial castle. 

The Prince Mito, a pseudo-uncle of the present 
Emperor, was ordered to put himseli' under arrest 
or perform the Harikin ; but he preferred doing 
neither, as he had a very strung love of life, and a 
strong conservative party on his side, who hated 
the foieignere and all the innovations which they 
were introducing, and was ready to support his 
pretensions to the throne if the juvemie Emperor 
could be made away with. 

The Gloteiro, or Prince likamong, not of royal 
blood, I believe, had, to the period of his death, 
been favourable to foreigners, and it was a coup 
d'etat of the Prince of Mito to apsassinate him, 
proclaim the destruction of all Europeans, and an- 
nounce himsi^lf as Emperor. 

Luckily for us, not many months after hia sup- 
posed treacherous attack on the person of the 
prince regent, the vengeful sword of I-kamon 
reached his daring and ambitious heart. He was 
hacked to pieces on his own territories, not far from 
Yedo, where he was trying to le\'y a force sufficiently 
strong to cope mth the armies of his imperial ne- 
phew, by the partisans of their late murdered master. 
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Witliin, therefore, two years, we ourselves have 
been witnesses of two politioil convulsions. One 
party, for the foreigners and supporters of the Em- 
peror (or tlie liberal party, if I may so call it), had 
ita chieftain assassinated, and witnessed the burning 
of the imperial castle ; a second party, anti-foreigner 
and conservative, in its attempt to maintain itself^ 
lost its chief also. Revenge may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but I imagine politics had as 
much, or more. 

Two great parties were striving to be first,and the 
foreigner was the "budget " on which the " division" 
was to take place ; for these two murdera were evi- 
dently actuatisl by other and graver motives than a 
simple feud between two rival nobles. 

Prince Mito was of royal blood, a powerfid 
personage, with pi-operty adjacent to the capital. 
He thought he had claims to the throne, and gained 
over many to his side and cause on the promise 
that he would dishonour the Treaties, massacre the 
foreigners, and restore ancient Niphon to its pnme- 
val siniphcity ; — but he was too fast. 

The Tycoon, advised by the late Goteiro, had 
weakly, but yet to the best of his abiUty against a 
powerful opposition, supported the foreigner, and 
had evinced an evident intention of maintaining 
good faith with his new allies. 

Here was the battle. Free trade or "not — in- 
come-tax or property-tax — that was the question. 
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The Daimios were almost equally tUvided ; but 
then it became a game of calaiktion who were the 
DaiiiUDS for, and who against the foreigner ? Where 
are Satsuma and Kanga ? Where are Shanday, 
^lifambu, and Sataiti ? Where is Warwick, tlie 
kiog-maker ? If these are for us, let the rest corae 
tm. The Tycoon is safe within his turtle-nest. 

Ufa. 
Tbe Emperor can muster and brin^ into the 

fiyld «t wiy moment an army of, say . 100,000 

Salauma 30,000 

KaogA 30,000 

Shanday, Nanibu, and Sataki, 15,000 each 46,000 

TuUl . . . 206,000 

This calculation is given under all reserve ; and 
1 will merely observe, that I liave mentioned five 
of tlie principal loyal chieftains of Japan, who, if 

ited, would prove a veiy formitlable check upon 
a revolutionary movement. 

I believe that the Tycoon might bring auch a 
force to bear against a foe, and therefore it would 
require a strong mind, a good cause, and a vaUant 
chief, to produce against it a hke, or even an ap- 
proximate display. 

Prince Mito might have collected . 20,000 

lUs adherents and supporters, perhaps . 80,000 



But even then he would have had, I think, very 
fittle chance of success ; for some would have kept 
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aloof, aiid many of the disaffected, weaker Dohlfl 
woiild have waited the tide of affairs before thej 
boldly or openly avowed their intentions. 

The powerful Daiinios, much as many desire tliCI 
banishment of all foreigners to tlieir original Desinu 
of Nagasaki, do not relish the idea of abrupt or dia 
honourable proceedings against the Treaty powen 
They are brave, but are quite aware of the superi 
ority of our arms and the excellence of our disoi 
pljne, and might imagine it barely possible that ^ 
could ally ourselves to tliose who, while they we 
fighthig lor their own cause, were at the same tin 
fighting our battles, even if we did not take up at 
own cause alone. 

But 1 believe tliat the party of the Tycoon i 
ever the strongest. Natural ties, traditional righU^ 
self-interest, would gatlier round his moated castli 
the old and powerful Daimios of Japan ; and, hour 
ever rebellion might triumph for awhile, the ol( 
dynasty, to which all Japan is really attached 
would eventually recover itself, and be firms 
and more powerful than ever. 

But these Daimios know their power ; thej 
know how many vassab they have, how manj 
acres they possess, how much rice, peas, sugar 
cane, they can produce, what silk they can fumiflh, 
and how many kobangs and obangs are piled up i 
their treasiiries. They know that they have dutia 
to perlbrm at Yedo, and they are fully aware of a 
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that they owe to themselves as a body ; and if there 
^are a few discontented, the majority prefer pursuing 
the even tenor of their way — sis montlis " k la 
campagne," and six months in the capital. 

" H fnut payer pour etre prince." 

There are in all Japan some 260 nobles. Of these, 
as we in Great Britain have only some twenty dukes 
and some twenty marquises, so, in an almost similar 
ratio, there ai'e in Japan some few who have higher 
rank and are more powerful than others. 

It is curious also to remark, that the imperial 
family, with the immediate exception of the Tycoon, 
is by no means the wealthiest in Japan ; and though 
there were only three hving relatives of the Em- 
peror (one of whom was Prince Mito), their influ- 
ence is much greater than that of the most wealthy 
noble, and they lake precedence of every one 
after the Mikado and Tycoon. We have had an 
example of that lately. Prince Mito wa.s, in com- 
parison with many of tlie nobles, a poor man ; but 
yet his name^ position, and rank were powerful 
enough to create for him a considerable party, and 
we shall soon see (now that he is dead) if he really 
had the power attributed to him. 

Prince Mito was always put forward as the cause 
of our failures ; he thwarted the Gorrogio and Go 
teiro at every step ; he caused the Tycoon's palace 
to be biu'nt down ; he, tlirough his mjTmidons or 
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satellites, murdered tlie third man of the (snpii 
lie was even supposed (with what truth I know 
to have been the inchrect and invisible author 
all the massacres at Yedo and Kanagowa ; to 
put every obstacle he coidd in the way of inl 
national commerce ; in fact, so to have swayed 
his influence, and the dissensions existing in 
Council of State, wliich he hastened to take ev( 
advantage of, for the purpose of raising Iiimself 
the tlirone) the Regent and his party, that all 
e\-ils, misfortime8,and annoyances experienced sini 
the mtification of our respective Treaties are at 
buted entirely to him. 

Time will soon show if he merited sucli distinO 
tion and honour, and if he had that great influence 
for, although he may have played his game wift 
oriental violence ; although he may not hav(i 
sci-upled to shed blood on his way to empire 
although he may have been an nnpedimeut to otil 
success, and however mucli foreign diplomatists wxq 
have had reason to dislike him ; still he was a Jap* 
nese, and, if not a patriot, undoubtedly a man 
capacity, talent, and principle — whether for good 
or bad, that depends on the judge. If he was the 
bugbear on our road to advancement -which he 
accused of having been, it will soon become appit 
rent, by a success proportionate to our previoui 
want of it ; and if that be proven, it will also be 
clear that, according to Japanese fashion, he was 
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a very Hampden, and tliat in Japan it is not always 
wealth alone that establishes a great party, but that 
genius and tact, backed by ambition and some 
glimmering of right and reason, may take advan- 
tage of circumstances and light up civil war, such 
fts we read of in oiu" own history. 

Europe has, even to-day, her Bed and White 
Koses, which only require a few more showers to 
make them bud and blossom ; and there is no 
comitry, it would appear, in which, if a Gloucester 
or a Richard rose up, there are not Norfolks to die 
with him, Stanleys to betray him,. and a thousand 
disaffected courtiers and " aventiuricos " ready to 
espouse his cause at all hazurtls. 

I will endeavour to give some idea of the 
power of the Daimios, of their relative posititm to 
each other, and of the force of their united influ- 
ence when brought to bear upon the Tycoon and 
his adherents ; and, in order to do ,=o, will take our 
own country, not as an example, but as a starting 
point, and endeavoiu- to assimilate them : — 



The Tycoon is supposed to be alile to mnat*r lOO.OOO 
20 Dukes, 7500 men each . . . 150,000 
SO Marquiwis, COOQ men each . . . 100,000 
100 Earls, 2600 men each .... 250,000 
120 Viscounts snd Buona, 1000 men eAch 120,000 



Totftl 



0,000 



I will prelude any remarks (which, at the best. 





will be merely bypotlietical), by observing that 
the Mikado is " hors de combat," and that there is 
neither a House of Commons nor a " tiers-etat " in 
the thousand-island Empire of Niphon. 

An hereditary noble is Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Miako, and the patriarchal spirit of Ishmail 
watches over the interests of the twenty-five 
millions. 

What was the wealth of Japan, or rather, what 
was the currency of tlie land, before foreigners 
arrived ? It surely was not money or specie, not 
cobanga or itztibous ; for I have seen an itzebou 
cause as much wonder and joy to a peasant as 
Punch and Judy in tliia land would afford amuse- 
ment to an infant The nobles are the only hinded 
proprietors ; bo " the many " can have no interest 
in land, save where they are agricultimsts, or rather 
tillers of the soil. The commerce of the country 
was confined (with tlie exception of Dedma) to 
themselves ; and as no private aliip could exceed a 
certain size (say 100 tons), under the severest 
penalty, the whole trade was purely coasting, and 
reciprocal only amongst tlie nobles or their agents. 
The 260 nobles, therefore, were the treasurers, 
agriculturists, and merchants of the empire ; and 
although they were never personally tas-gatherera, 
merchants, or sailoi-s, yet their revenues came into 
their cofiers from all these classes, and they must 
necessarily have had to meet a very considerable 
annual expenditure. 
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Since the 24,999,740 remaining souls were de- 
pendent on their lords even for permlasion to trade, 
or cultivate their acres ; and since any specie be- 
yond tlie iron cash (5200 to a dollar) was almost 
unknown to them, if not prohibited, it follows that 
barter and exchange must have been the original 
circulating medium betwixt the tower orders of the 
Japanese, as indeed it was for centuries with the 
now civilised inhabitants of Europe. 

The agriculturist, or farmer, would pay some 
seven-tenths of his earnings into tJie hands of his 
master ; the merchant would have his percentage 
to accoimt for; and even the "employtSs" of a 
noble would, no doubt, be squeezed on occasion, ■ 
whenever a display of pomp necessitated unusual 
extravagance. As the patriarchs of old comited 
their wealth and substance by the number of their 
flocks, herds, and tents, by their man-servants 
and maid-servants — as the barons of old England 
once reckoned part of their revenues by the brute 
produce of their acres, and the increase of the 
swineherd's charge ; so also, in the early days of 
Japan, did the lords measure their wealth by the 
piculs of rice, com, or merchandise stored up in 
their granaries and castles. 

After the annual payment of a nominal tribute 
to the Mikado and Tycoon, the rest was theirs ; 
and the more vassals and dependents they could 
support, the more safe and potent they were, and 
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the more courted and respected at the capital. 
Who should travel with the greatest "convoi" of 
amioiu'-bearmg men ? Wlio hud the greatest 
supply of swords, pikes, bows and arrows ? Who 
had exchanged the most rice and wheat for the 
pure gold of Nambu, Meno, and Kagosuoa ? 
Whose mulberry trees nursed the best silkwormB ? 
Whose plantations afforded the greenest tea ? 
By these signs a neighbour judged his neighbour. 
Wealth in kind purchased tlie gold of Matamai 
and the silver of Sado Island ; wealth iu kind 
nursed and fed either the thousand or ten 
thousand waniors ready to draw the bow or 
wield the sword in defence of their lord and 
master ; and in proportion to the number of his 
adherents and followers a noble was esteemed and 
courted. 

Thus, without money there were followers ; and 
when a Tycosama summoned Ids faithful Daimios, 
that man would enjoy tlie greatest favour and 
honour, who could bring with liim tlie greatest 
army of retainers without impoverishing his prin- 
cipahty by a too heai'y drain on its labour. 

A Daunio has not the power of life and deatJl 
over his people ; altliough, were be I« order an 
assassination, I have httle doubt but that the com- 
mand would be executed; and, were it discovered, 
that he could, in the security of his fortresses, and 
smTOunded by his adherents, laugh at the imperial 




sheriff's officer, and wait for a coavenieot season 
to return to Yedo, or until the fury of the law 
should be appeased. But in every country there 
is an Alpha and an Omega, whether it be in 
Law, Cliurch, Stale, or Arms, Once a great man, 
a great man he will ever be during his life- 
time, and leave behind him a prestige to his 
descendants. A noble who has, by what oriental 
means deponent sayeth not, under liis control, 
at his orders, armed and eqiupped, 7,500 sol- 
■ diets, must have more weight than the chief of 
1,000. This cannot be doubted. Were the gal- 
lant cavaliers of Prince Eupert able to fight, with 
all their glorious enthusiasm and splendid losses, 
against the numerical preponderance of Cromwell? 
Were the Swiss Guards, at the Tuileries, able to 
save from massacre and sacrilege the people-loving 
king, Louis XVL and his lovely queen ? No I 
However history may judge the past, history is 
an afterguard, — the ])resent passion dominates 
over all. 

So in Japan. The nobles with their 7,600 men 
had their peers ; tliey were jealous of, yet anxious 
to support, the reputation of their compeers ; and 
unless they saw a very vivid flash of Hghtning, 
common interests and common security bound the 
dukes to the dukes, the marquises to the mar- 
quises, and each noble " in his turn played many 
parte." Prince Mito, or the Seigneur of Belvoir 
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Castle, for mstance, summons the Lords of Lin- 
oolnsliire, Leicestershire, Nottingham, and North- 
ampton ; they may all be independent, but arc 
powerless, if the Lord of Belvoir gives his orders. 
Are you for me, or against me ? — if with me, I 
am for myself; if against me, say so — I am not 
for Ikilmon. Thus spoke Prince Mito, at the head 
of his Robin Hoods and Little John. Rush then, 
" like a torrent down upon the fold," the rice-fed 
vassals of Mito — the lesser nobles cry out, " Vive 
Mito" and Liberty ! And so the Daimio of the 
East has the power to calculate his chances, and 
either become a Norfolk or a Stanley. But twenty 
dukes, even backed by twenty marquises and as . 
many earls, ^Tscounta, and barons, cannot do all 
they wish. 

An aspirant to the throne appears. There are 
Yorks and Clarences to get rid of. The rightful 
lineal descendant sits upon it. And a Mito ap- 
pears ; but he has left us — 

MSD. 

Tho Tycoon has around him ad army of . . . . 100,000 
If two-thirds of the duheB and marquisea are for him, us 
probably tbey would be, and will be for long, for on 
the atability nnd "present etnte " of the empire their 
□wn pTsaent rule (if not aa independent nobles, at least 
M princes in their own principal! ties), depends, they 

could muster for his support 106,000 

The earls and barona would naturelly be, in a measure, 
guided and influenced by their more "puissant" com- 
peers and neifrhbours ; but, as since tho aiiteenth cen- 
tury w read of no successful demonstration against the 
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wcular and temporal authority of the empire, we may 
conclude that they are not di«aati«fied with their lot 
(for Prince Mito, if ho waa a. Pretender, was a failure). 
Mid that at least one-half of the whole would support 
the existing djnaaty. Thus theTycoou would Lave an 
auxiliary force of 185,000 

Or a total available amiy of about 461,000 

Moreover, these men could be produced at any 
moment ; whereas, a scheme or plot for iisurpatioii 
and sovereignty can rarely be concocted without 
some hint of its existence reaching the Gorrogio, 
and it would require time, secrecy, and caution 
before it came to maturity ; and 60, perhaps, any 
attempt might be idppcd in the bud. 

But if the Tycoon ts omnipotent, he still, in 
order to maintain his position, has to calcidate the 
" balance of trade," to conciliate the more powwid 
and rich nobles, and at the same time not oflend 
the more numerous, but yet proud and important, 
fiinuly of minor Daimios. 

One duke may have liis 30,000 men ; but thirty 
barons may muster as many ; and tlie venom of 
party is so quick and subtle, that it will always 
require some tact to conciliate the greater, without 
alienating, or even wounding, a combined impor- 
tant minority. 

The Tycoon is a species of Cliarlemagne ; but 
he has Ids Dukes of Languedoc, Aquitaine, Nor- 
mandy, and Gascony. 
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They may fight amongst themselves ; Uieir fol- 
lowers may draw their sworJs to defend the anti- 
quity and BUperiority of this or that "Moon;" 
but were a foreign foe to descend on their shores, 
the brave old chiefs of ancient Niphon would let 
loose their waters, demolish their town-houses, 
bum all before them, and retire to their wilds and 
pleasant groves, and beckon to the invader to 
follow them. 

If the nobles are united, and insist on anything 
they require, it cannot easily be refused them ; 
there is uo " Magna Charta," but the Tycoon has 
read of King John and his Barons. 

Of course, when drunk, the followers of one 
noble vfWl fight to the death for the honour of his 
lord ; and as they are always armed, such httle 
quarrels are not of rare occurrence. 

The only open enemy we are supposed to know 
anytliiug about was Prince Mito ; and it is very 
smgular that this much-dreaded man was the first 
to have built a house after the English model. All 
his tastes were English ; his rooms were furnished 
like ours ; his chairs, sofas, carpets, wmdows, beds 
even, porcelain and glass, came from Europe, if 
not from England. He was, moreover, a Napier 
or an EUiot with the shipwrights, a Pox or a Ste- 
phenson with the engineers, an Armstrong or a 
Blakeley with his guns, and a Rauelagh with liis 
volunteers. 
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cannot, therefore, reconcile the two so very 
Bontrattictory opinions concerning this important 
prince. He had power, or he has had honours, 
iwhich were not due to him, attributed to him. 
He hated foreigners. Yet no Prince of the Em- 
pire imitated us more than he did. He would 
for hours over diagranis and mechanics. 
He encoui'aged ship-buUdiug, and longed for 
tel^aphs and railways. Does this in Mito seem 
anti-foreigner ? 

Time will show him as he really was. In 
every service there are \'ictim9. Let im for a 
moment consider this case. If, instead of a 
pleasant winter at Yukohama, the foreign em- 
bassies were to retire on board their Mgates 
and corvettes ; if, instead of a *' suspension of 
diplomatic relations," the Ministers were to pro- 
ceed to extremities ; in the first place, I pro- 
phesy that they would gain nothing *, and in the 
second place, I tliink the chances are that they 
would get a sound thrashing. 

It is true that the " Barracouta " gallantly broke 
through a bridge of boats at Nagasaki, and a very 
plucky thing it was to do. It is also true that the 
" Little Lee " steamed up to the very forts of a 



* I hope and trust that the new promuea laaj he fulfilled and 
realised: hut aa every ono may hsve hia opinicin, ao I hnvo mine, 
uid that is, that th(^y will Dot he performed unless our niantier of 
dealing with them is very much nltaied. 
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vii^in capital ; that bright bayonets and revolvers 
escorted the Treaties of peace, friendship, and 
commerce to the very threshold of the Palace ; 
that new and unwisbed-for conventions have been 
forced down their throats ; that diplomatists, 
consuls, mepchanta, and " hoc genus omne '' have 
given the State some trouble ; that Prussians, who 
had no b-eaty, landed an armed force Uke con- 
querors, to silence a few outraged Macdonalds, 
and by so doing ought to have forfeited all claim 
to the support of any resident minister. These 
things are aU true ; but to whom the credit ? la 
it due to the actors in the scenes I have enume- 
rated ? la it not rather due to the brave and 
high-minded Japanese, who bore all, suffered all, 
endured all patiently, because they felt their treaties ' 
bound them P 

The Tycoon may, however, against his will, de* 
sire to honour the signature of his imperial pre- 
decessor, The Giirro^o may support him ; but 
the barons of Japan, as the barons of England 
have done, can force him to the water's edge, and 
make '* Kawasati " as celebrated as Eunnymede. 

What do we dare ask of France or of Eussia ? 
Nothing but what we are expected in return to 
give an equivalent for. What do we demand, 
with big words and loud menaces, of Japan ? 
Everything : and they want nothing. 

Big words melt into Uquid syllables, so long as 
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3 war is wordy-good. But push not the cat into 

I comer, or it will spring on you. Prick not too 

■deeply the half-slumberiug lion, or he will smite 

I you with his paw. You have hcked the long- 

I tailed Cliinaman ; but not aU the combined annies 

l.and fleets which have as yet appeared in the East 

■ ■will awe the De Eos's and Howards of Japan. 

ITou may burn and pillage, but their noble and 

iiery spirits wUl dai'e you on, till, in the rice-fieldfi 

[of their piincipalities, and their sylvan retreats, 

f greet you with a hearty salute, and from their 

Doated chateaux wiU look down, and 

" See the lean doge beneath the wall 
Hold o'er the dend their camivnl." 

Nagasaki with her live hundred guns may fall — 

[Odessas in the East meet with little respect ; Kana- 

f gowa will offer no opposition ; Yedo will ofler to 

the photographer of the expedition a splendid idea 

of what London was in 10G6 ; and all tlie foreign 

merchantmen in the roadateail will have paid for 

i- their places, and seen the sight; but they will 

have to go back to China for tea and silk. 

But to return. The feudal princes from all parts 
, of Japan are obhgod to leave their principalities 
for tux months of every year, to attend at the 
F Castle, or do tlie duties unposed on them by the 
[Tycoon or Council The escort of a prince 
1 coming or going is enormous, and very expensive 
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even to a Japanese ; for he has to live like a gen- 
tleman, and show his wealth by an ostentatious 
display of it on the road. During the other sis 
months he can obtain permission to be absent, on 
the condition of leaving his wife and family at 
the capital. This is security for good behaviour 
in his perhaps distant home ; but it proves that 
the lords have hearts as well as heads, for to keep 
those heads, and yet visit their vassals and depen- 
dencies, they part with what is most dear to them, 
and are obliged, as it were, temporarily to pawn 
their best-loved objects, for such has been for 
centuries the established law in Japan. 

The information I am able to giva on Yedo, 
and in fact on many other points, has been ob- 
tained from M. de Bellecourt, and M. L'Abbi5 
Mermet, two Frenchmen, ever ready to give 
advice and kind aid. On my last visit I went to 
Yedo and came back alone, with one Yakonin, 
each time. 
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JAPANESE taOVEESORS. 



s Governors of tlie open ports are under the 



loiincil of State, but of c 



not the 1 



course 
nominated, at the ports 
pened by Treaty, by the Tycoon and his Council, 
nd I had never but one opinion of them: 
hough I must say I far preferred my Hakodate 
rienda, but then I knew them more intimately. 
^e Bougiiios are, or were, at Hakodate, tliree in 
lumber, all noblemen, and the kindest men in the 
IPorld, perfect gentlemen when off duty ; but 
Krhcn they had their business to perform, they 
frere inflexible as oui' oaks, and could not, or 
father dare not, turn an inch out of the given 
tine, although I believe that they otlcn would 
bave done so, had not the fear of disastrous con- 
lequences checked their better inchnations. 

One Governor resides at Hakodate for a year ; 
ft second is visiting the provinces, — collecting taxes, 
settling disputes, appointing or dismissing officials, 
and, in fact, performing his " toum^e " much as a 
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prefect in France ; the third is at Yedo (or on his 
■way up and down, for it occupies a good part of 
his year to go between the two ijosts), and has to 
make his report of his year's rule in the Isle of 
Yezo, and give an account of the finances, trade, 
commerce, and behaviour of the princes and 
people. The governors are relieved, about the 
1st of October, annually. 

The Governor has great powers, not to act with 
the foreigners, (for that is very limited,) but over 
the people, who have no written laws to defend 
them, but what are confided to the ministers of 
justice at Tedo, He can fine, imprison, transport, 
torture, flog, and even confine an entire family^ 
though only one be suspected, until the truth ia 
known, but he has no power of death. 

The Governor of Nagasaki had recommended 
two persons to be executed, for which permission 
had to be obtained : the warrant came from Yedo, 
and fourteen days were fixed as the latest period. 
However, the Japanese, of course, in their laws, 
are still kind ; and the Governor, who has this dia- 
cretiouary power, allowed one of the condemned 
to go and see his friends and settle his affairs ; but 
hearing that he had been taken suddenly HI during 
his leave of absence, he sent off trusty Yakonins 
to biing liim speedily to the place of execution, 
for I am assured that he himself (the Gover- 
nor) would have been obliged to satisfy tha i 
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imperial order with Iiis own bead, had not the 
' . condemned man suffered while alive. 

Europesius will be astonished at the hberty 
L thus given to a man condemned to death ; but this 
I astonislmaent will cease, when they know that the 
man is delivered over only to relations or friends, 
who with theb" whole famihes become security for 
his appearance, and who would all have to suiTer 
in his stead if he failed to surrender himself at the 
appomted time. 

Soon after my arrival, in October 1859, a 
carpenter stole a few pieces of money from an 
Enghshraan. One morning in August, ISOO, I 
was aroused at four o'clock by the private secre- 
tary of the Governor, who came to announce to 
me that the warrant had come from Yedo for 
I his execution, and, that witliin an hour the poor 
■ fellow would die. Of course I jumped out of bed, 
put on my clothes, and witli the Enghsfiraan who 
had been robbed of his few " sapecs " (who im- 
mediately joined me at my request), hurried to the 
P Governor's house, and begged the man's hfe. It 
I was of no avail tliat I iised all my eloquence, that 
L I should be contented with a slight public pimiali- 
l ment, that the one about to be inflicted wa.s too 
[severe, that it might breed animosity betwixt 
I foreigners and Japanese, that it was the " first 
f £llult," and the fii'st favour I claimed. No ; the 
I Jaws of the Medea and Persians alter not, nor do 
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the imperial mandates of Japan vary ; they are 
slow, but sure. Tlie man must (lie 1 Tlie war- 
rant had come from Yedo ; the case had there 
been examined by the Cliief Justice, Cadis, and 
Daimios, and the verdict had been returned from 
the capital imaiiimously — it was death! I tried 
again and again, but aU was useless ; the poor 
fellow had his liead cut off! 

Was it as a warning to other Japanese to re- 
spect the foreigner that tliis severity had berai 
resorted to ? I think so. 

One thing is evident, an order from Yedo 
cannot be disobeyed ; the open ports are not 
" Cours d'Appel ; " the Daimios, Gorrogio, and the 
consent of the Tycoon, is law supreme. The 
Governor afterwards told me, that Ids orders 
admitted of no change ; that he was pleased and 
gratified at my unexpected trial of intervention, 
and that he had reported it ; that he would have 
assisted me, if possible, but that he entertained a 
proper value for his own head ; and that evai 
a reference to my chief, and through him to the 
Gorrogio would be useless. 

The government is patriarchal, but the laws are 
unchangeable, just, I beheve, but often terrible, 
in their severity. I was requested to witness the 
execution ; but as (thank God) I had never seen 
in Europe a man hung, garotted, or guillotiaed 
(though once invited to go in a carriage with four 
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horses to see the latter liorror), I declined, even 
though I have lost here the occasion of describ- 
ing the awful sight. 

Incendiarism in Japan is a fearfiJ crime, its con- 
sequences incalculable; a hayrick or street in 
England, a house or quaitier in France, even a 
dockyard in the United States, are trifles. In 
Japan, from the capital to its uttermost depend- 
encies, all the cities, towns, and \'illage3 are of 
wood and paper ; set fire to one wooden house, ten 
thousand others may feed the flame; whole vil- 
lages, cities, towns, may disappear. Therefore the 
greatest precaution is requisite, and the severest 
penalty of the kw inflicted on a wilful incendiary. 

Soon after my arrival, in a fit of vengeance, a 
poor Japanese set lire to his neighbour's dwelling. 
He was caught in the act, and therefore little 
damage done. In September, or nearly a year 
after, he was condemned ; the evidence Iiad been 
sent to Yedo — death I but what death ? lie was 
to be impaled ! 

Before this inquisitorial argument, however, 
the victim, who by the laws of his countiy (and 
this law, of all othei-s, is perfectly known, and con- 
sidered essential to the safety both of person and 
property) knew the penalty of his crime, had been 
judged, and after a long delay coudemued. He 
was dressed most gaudily, washed, shaven and 
shorn, and with his hands tied behind him, seated 
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Castle, for instance, summons the Lords of Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Nottingham, and North- 1 
ampton ; they may all be independent, but arol 
powerless, if the Lord of Belvoir gives his orders.! 
Are you for me, or against me ? — if with me, Ij 
am for myself; if against me, say so — I am not! 
for Ikilmon. Thus spoke Prince Mito, at the head I 
of his Robin Hoods and Little John. Eush then,-! 
"hke a torrent down upon the fold," the rice-fedl 
vassals of Mito — the lesser nobles cry out, "Vive€ 
ilito" and Liberty ! And so the Daimio of th© 
East has the power to calculate his chances, and! 
either become a Norfolk or a Stanley. But twenty.! 
dukes, even backed by twenty marquisea and i 
many earls, viscounts, and barons, caimot do i 
they wish. 

An aspirant to the tlirone appears. There are-l 
Yorks and Clarences to get rid of The rightfuta 
lineal descendant sits upon it. And a Mito ap-I 
pears ; but he has left us — 



The Tycoon bus around liim en army of , , , . 100,000i| 
If two-thinla of the dukes nnd marquiees are for Ltm, aa 
probnljly they would bo, and will hti for long, for on 
the stability and "present state " of the empire their 
own present rule (if not as indepondent noblca, at least 
BB princes in their own principalities), depends, they 

could muster for his support 106,00(^| 

The oorls and barons would naturally ho, in a measure, 
guided and infiaeoced by their more " puissant " com- 
peers and neigbbours; hut, as since the sixteenth can~ 
tuiy we read of oo successful demonatration against tha j 
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Um. 

secular imd temporal authority of ths empire, we may 
conclude that they are not dissatisfied with their lot 
(for Priuco Mito, if he was a Pretender, waa a failure), 
and that at ieaat one-Iialf of the whole wotild Bupport 
the piigting dynaatj. Thus the Tycoon would have on 
auiiliary force of 185,000 

Or a total available army of about 4S1,000 

Moreover, these men coiild be produced at any 
moment ; whereas, a sclieme or plot for usurpation 
and sovereignty can rarely be concocted without 
some hint of its existence reaching the Gorrogio, 
and it would require time, secrecy, and caution 
before it came to maturity ; and so, perhaps, any 
attempt might be nipped in the bud. 

But if the Tycoon is omnipotent, he still, in 
order to maintain his position, has to calculate the 
" balance of trade," to conciUate the more powerful 
and rich nobles, and at the same time not offend 
the more numerous, but yet proud and important, 
family of minor Daimios. 

One duke may have his 30,000 men ; but thirty 
barons may muster as many ; and the venom of 
party is so quick and subtle, that it will always 
require some tact to conciliate the grtmter, without 
alienating, or even wounding, a combined impor- 
tant minority. 

The Tycoon is a species of Cliarlemagne ; but 
he has his Dukea of Languedoc, Aquitainc, Nor- 
mandy, and Gascony. 



r 
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Tlicy may fight amongst themselves ; their fol- 
lowure may di'aw their swords to defend the anti- 
quity and superiority of this or that "Moon;" 
but were a foreign foe to descend on their shores, 
the brave old cliiefs of ancient Niphon would let 
loose their waters, demolish their town-houaes, 
bum all before them, and retire to their wilds and 
pleasant groves, and beckon to the invader to 
follow them. 

If the nobles are united, and insist on anything 
they require, it cannot easily be refused them ; 
there is no " Magna Charta," but the Tycoon has 
read of King John and his Bfirons. 

Of course, when drunk, the followers of one 
noble will fight to the death for the honour of his 
lord ; and as they are always armed, such little 
quarrels are not of rare occurrence. 

The only open enemy we are supposed to know 
anything about was Prince Mito ; and it is very 
singular tliat this much-dreaded man was the first 
to have built a house after tjie English model. All 
his tastes were Enghsh ; his rooms were furnished 
like ours ; his chairs, sofas, carpets, windows, beda 
evm, porcelam and glass, came from EiuDpe, if 
not from England. He was, moreover, a Napier 
or an EUiot with the shipwrights, a Fox or a Ste- 
phenson with the engineers, an Armstrong or a 
Blakeley with his guns, and a Eanelagh with his 
volunteers. 
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I cannot, therefore, reconcile the two so very 
contradictory opinions concerning this imiwrtant 
prince. He had power, or he haa had honours, 
which were not due to him, attributed to him. 
He hated foreigners. Yet no Prince of the Em- 
pire imitated us more than he did. He would 
feast for hours over diagrams and mechanics. 
He encouraged ship-building, and longed for 
telegraphs and railways. Does this in Mito seem 
anti-foreigner ? 

Time will show him as he really was. In 
every service there are victims. Let iis for a 
moment consider this case. If, instead of a 
pleasant winter at Yukohama, the foreign em- 
bassies were to retire on board their frigates 
and corvettes ; if, instead of a " suspension of 
diplomatic relations," the Ministers were to pro- 
ceed to extremities ; in the first place, I pro- 
phesy that they would gain nothing *, and in the 
second place, I think the chances are that they 
would get a sound thrasliing. 

It is true that the " Barracouta " gallantly broke 
through a bridge of boats at Nagasaki, and a very 
plucky thuig it was to do. It is also true that the 
" Little Lee " steamed up to the very forts of a 

' I hope and trast that the new promiaes maj be fulfilled and 
leAlised; bat aa everj one may bitTe hia opiuiun, so I have mine, 
and that is, that they will not be perfornjed imlesa our manner of 
dealing with them is Teiy much altered. 
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Niphon have their agents and servants, -wlio in- 
habit now immense and even partly fortified 
buildings. The ships from their chiefs come 
consigned to them, and they indirectly, through 
brokers or native merchants, do business with the 
foreigners : all their ships, after being duly regis- 
tered, are marked with their respective " moons " 
or armorial bearings, and tacitly, with the con- 
Bent of the Government, through the Governor 
and their several agents, they do a considerable 
business. 

AH the best sites are allotted to them, and 
although they, at present, either diire not, or from 
national pride, do not, directly trade with the 
foreigner, their interests are daily becoming so 
interwoven with the foreigner, that, unless some 
sudden rupture occur, free intercourse and self- 
interest will bind so many to us and oui- com- 
merce, that all the wiles, menaces, and even force 
of the Tycoon and his Council will be [jowerless 
to check tlie innate desire of every human being 
to accumulate wealth, and, by wealth, power and 
_ place. 

The arms or "moon" of the Government of 
the Tycoon, on shore, is a trefoil of black on a 
ground of wliito; afloat, it is a rod ball in tlie 
centre of a white silk or crape ground. 

The attendants at the house of the Governor 
we "legion," and ready at a moment's notice to 
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ruah to his support and defend him with thi 
lives. They are before the eaitrance. at the ei 
trance, wilhia the entrance, in the vard, at the' 
vestibule, and during an audience crouched 
round on the mats. 

The dress of the Gtovernora is, except on staU: 
occasions, — such as New Tear's Day, the feast-day 
of the Emperor, or any departed warrior's K-te, 
— sample but neat, and entirely of alk. It is the 
same as that of every other Japanese officer or 
gentleman, only the silk nuiy be handsomer and 
finer. In short, the only distinction I ever re- 
marked between a Guvemor and any other official 
is, that he has a species of henchman who kneels 
by liis side with his Excellency's sword in his 
gloved hand, ready m a moment to draw it, and 
die with it in defence of his master. 

On his grand visit the Governor comes with 
numerous train. Three officers, with an iuter^J 
preter, announce his arrival ; the big gates aie_ 
opened ; a Vice-Govemor follows, and announces^' 
that the Bougnio is at hand. Consul and his offi- 
cers then go to the vestibule, salute Ilis Excd.- 
lency, and conduct him to ilie reception-room. 
Horses, norimons, spears, bandboxes, the umbrella, 
dispaU;h-bo.xes, slipper-bearers, and cloak -bearers, 
accompany him, in addition to the Yakonins : 
arm-chairs and tables, pipes and tea, and re- 
freshmeuls. It is ciuious to observe that after 
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even to a Japanese ; for he has to live like a gen- 
demao, and show his wealth by an ostentatious 
display of it on the road. During the other six 
months he can obtain permission to be absent, on 
the condition of leaving his wife and family at 
the capital This is security for good behaviour 
in his perhaps distant home ; but it proves that 
the lords have hearts as well as heads, for to keep 
those heads, and yet visit their vassals and depen- 
dencies, they part with what is most dear to them, 
and are obliged, as it were, temporarily to pawn 
their best-loved objects, for such has been for 
centuries the established law in Japan. 

The information I am able to give on Yedo, 
and in fact on many other points, has been ob- 
tained from M. de BeUecourt, and M. L'Abbe 
Mcrmet, two Frenchmen, ever ready to give 
advice and kind aid. On my last visit I went to 
Yedo and came back alone, with one Yakonin, 
each time. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JAPANESE KiOVEKNORS. 



rHE Governors of the open porta are under the 
Council of State, but of course are not tlie mag- 
latea of Yedo. They are nominated, at the ports 
►pened by Treaty, by the Tycoon and his Council, 

id I had never but one opinion of them : 

ough I must say I far preferred my Hakodate 
Hends, but then I knew them more intimately. 
Bougnios are, or were, at Hakodate, tlu-ee in 
nimber, ail noblemen, and the kindest men in the 
'orld, perfect gentlemen when off duty ; but 
(fhcn they had their business to perform, they 

ere intiexible as our oaks, and coidd not, or 
father dare not, turn an inch out of the given 
ine, although I believe that they often would 

ive done so, liad not the fear of disastroua con- 
lequences checked their better inclinations. 

One Governor resides at Hakodate for a year ; 
I second is visiting the provinces, — collecting taxes, 
lettling disputes, appointing or dismissing officials, 

id, in &ct, performing his " toum^e " much as a 
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prefect in France ; the third is at Yedo (or on his 
way up and down, for it occupies a good part o{ 
his year to go between the two posts), and hae to 
make his report of his year's rule in the Isle of 
Yezo, and give an account of the finances, trade, 
commerce, and behaviour of the princes and 
people. The governors are reheved, about the 
let of October, annually. 

The Governor has groat powers, not to act wii 
the foreigners, (for that is veiy limited,) but over 
the people, who have no written laws to defend 
them, but what are confided to the ministers of 
justice at Yedo. He can fine, imprison, transport, 
torture, flog, and even confine an entire family, 
though only one be suspected, until the truth ia 
known, but he has no power of death. 

The Governor of Nagasaki had i-ecommended 
two persons to be executed, for which permissioi 
had to be obtained : the warrant came from Yedo, 
and fourteen days were fixed as the latest period, 
However, the Japanese, of course, in their laws, 
are still kind ; and the Governor, who has this dis- 
cretionary power, allowed one of tlie condemned 
to go and see his friends and settle his affaii-s ; but 
hearing tliat he had been taken suddenly ill during ■ 
his leave of absence, he sent ofi" trusty Yakonina( 
to bring hira speedily to the place of executioi 
for I am assured that he himself (the Govei 
nor) would have been obUged to satisfy the 
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imperial order with liis own head, Iiad not the 
condemned man suffered while alive. 

Euiopeans will be astonished at the Iibci'ty 
thus given to a man condemned to death ; but this 
astonishment will cease, when they know that the 
man is delivered over only to relations or friends, 
who with their whole families become security for 
his appearance, and who would all have to suffer 
in his stead if he failed to surrender himself at the 
appointed time. 

Boon after my arrival, in October 1859, a 
carpenter stole a few pieces of money from an 
Eugliehman. One moniing in August, 18G0, I 
was aroused at four o'clock by tlie private secre- 
tary of the Governor, who came to announce to 
me that the wai'rant had come from Yedo for 
his execution, and, that within an hour the poor 
fellow would die. Of course I jumped out of bed, 
put on my clothes, and with tlie Enghshinan who 
had been robbed of bis few " sapecs " (who im- 
mediately joined me at my request), hurried to the 
Governor's house, and begged the man's bfe. It 
was of no avail that I used all my eloquence, that 
I should be contented with a slight public punish- 
ment, that the one about to be inflicted was too 
severe, that it might breed animosity betwixt 
foreigners and Japanese, that it was the "first 
fault," and the first favour I claimed. Ko; the 
laws of the Medes and Persians alter not. nor do 
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immediately commenced an attack, and expressed 
their miequivocd admiration of them, for the 
Japanese are very fond of sweet things. 

They soon also became accustomed to our mode 
of taking wine together, and would invite every- 
body, over and over again, to clink glasses toge- 
ther with them. 

The Lieutenant-governor, who has a large 
family, was astonished not to see our child, and 
was continually asking after her, because, as he 
saw the mother present, he thought the little girl 
might be there also. He asked so much for her 
that at last we wore obUged to send for her, and 
when she made Iier appearance, and had made 
her bow to the two Governors, the Lieutenant- 
governor, who sat at the far end of the table, 
filled his hands with cakes and sweetmeats, and 
came the whole length of tlie room to offer her 
them. 

Eva was rather shocked, but on the sign from 
her mother, received with a " petit salut " the 
well-intentioned compliment of the Governor, 
when she soon after retired. 

We drank toasts to the healths of our sove- 
reigns and the Tycoon, the Governors and all 
their party joining heartily in the cheers, after the 
meaning of them had been explained to them. 

At half-past six they wished to leave, and the 
Governors gave the signal to the Lieuteuaatr 
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horsea to see the latter horror), I declined, even 
though I have lost here the occasion of describ- 
ing the awful sight. 

Licendiarism in Japan is a fesirful crime, its con- 
sequences incalculable ; a hayrick or street in 
England, a house or quartier in France, even a 
dockyard in the United States, ai'e trifles. In 
Japan, from the capital to its uttermost depend- 
encies, all the cities, towns, and villages are of 
wood and paper ; set fire to one wooden house, ten 
thousand others may feed the flame; whole vil- 
lages, cities, towns, may disappear. Therefore the 
greatest precaution is requisite, and the severest 
penalty of the law inflicted on a wilful incendiary. 

Soon after my arrival, in a fit of vengeance, a 
poor Japanese set fire to his neighbour's dwelling. 
He was caught in the act, and therefore little 
damage done. In September, or nearly a year 
after, he was condemned ; the evidence had been 
sent to Yedo — deatli 1 but what death ? He was 
to be impaled ! 

Before this inquisitorial argument, however, 
the victun, who by the laws of his country (and 
this law, of all others, is perfectly known, and con- 
sidered essential to the safety both of person and 
property) knew the penalty of his crime, had been 
judged, and after a long delay condemned. He 
was dressed most gaudily, washed, shaven and 
shorn, and with his hands tied behind liim, seated 




signia of office, either in his norimon or on horse- 
back, with one or two of his private seiranta ; 
but even then he was obliged to be accompanied 
by a spy and one officer of tlie rank. On these 
occasitjua, however, lie dropped business and would 
talk of flowei-s, steam, eaUing, England, France, 
and foreign countries. I was always astonished 
at their knowledge, and often fancied they were 
endeavouring to try me, and put questions, they 
knew well the answers of, to prove my truth. 

I went to a hirge party which he gave his 
officers. The Vice-Governora and high officers, 
mounted on their best horses, chose sides (four on 
each fiide), and, dressed as we are for cricket, threw 
• off the cares of state, and played at a kind of 
" hockey " " k cheval," galloping with the ball they 
had picked up from the gi'ound in a little bag, 
attached to a long but light wand, and tiying to 
throw it into a net at the end of the course, while 
the opposite side would be galloping after him, or 
by his side, raishig their wanda whenever he tried 
to throw the ball, and using all manner of means 
to prevent his doing so : there was no distinction of 
rank. Now the happy owner of a ball, seeing that 
he could not reach the goal, would turn round and 
gallop as hard as liis horee could take him, fol- 
lowed by friend and foe, endeavouiing some to 
defend, some to knock the bail out of tlie pocket. 
Now he would suddenly turn round, as quick as 
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liglitning, and, if liia horse was fast, succeed in 
reaching the goal before hiti adversaries were 
aware of his intention ; now a fight in the air, all 
trying to obtain or defend the ball, till, by luck or 
skill, he manages to throw it into a bag beyond 
the " barriero." Then the bell sounds, and a new 
ball ia thrown into the arena, and hard work it 
was; but there were plenty of refreshments. This 
game lasted at least two hours, and was highly ex- 
citing, every one on horseback in a private park. 

Having bad a privilege wliich perhaps few 
have enjoyed, namely, the company of ray wife and 
child with me, when Consul at Hakodate, I had 
an opportimity of visiting the wife of the Lieut.- 
governor, and other ladies, and of being, I may 
truly say, more intimate than any other European 
with ladies of distinction in Japan. We found 
them always kind, afiectionate, and in their way 
most agreeable. I will describe our first visit to 
the wife of the Governor, which, stiff and formal 
at first, led to frequent repetitions and eventual 
friendship, and even now correspondence. 

I had, on the Japanese New Year's Day (the 
23rd of our January), the pleasure of returning the 
visit which the Governor had made me on our 
New Year's Day, and we began talking about our 
wives and famihes. After a wlule he proposed 
that I should enter into his private rooms and 
visit hia wife, who immediately expressed a desire 
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to make the acquaintance of mine. Of course ! 
directly assented, and an early day was fixa 
upon. At one o'clock on the day appointed, an 
interpreter came to say that the Governor had 
approved of oiu" visit, and that Mrs. Kuwatchi. 
was ready to receive us. Of course we went i 
all state, my wife in one norimon, the Uttle girl i 
a second norimon with her maid, and aU our parM 
of Chinese and Japanese in their gayest c 

The great gates were open as on an official viail 
all the minor servants, at the vestibule, were c 
their knees, and nimieroua officers with two swoit 
in a second room. There were several childn 
of the Governor waiting about, neatly dressed 1 
crape of all colours, and evidently in tlieir i 
tuines of ceremony. 

As it is not the custom for high ladies to i 
out of their own rooms to receive visitors, ; 
though they accompany them on going away 
the outer door, we were ushered, in silence i 
pomp, into their presence. Tlie Ani-ann, or i 
tress of the house, with her mother and childr^ 
came to the door and shook hands with 
saying, " ohio," " how do you do ? " and making 
their very lowest and very gracious bows. We 
were all struck witii the manner, elegance and 
beauiy of the Lieut. -governor's wife, who very 
kindly, and with evident dehght and pride, took 
Mrs. Hodgson by the hand, and placed her oa ( 
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state chair, brought for the occasion, between lier 
mother and herself. 

Her mother waa a charming old lady of up- 
wardfl of seventy, and seemed delighted at tlie 
visit. The wife, we afterwards discovered, had 
been long at Comt, attached to the Empress. Her 
hair was beautifully black, full of tortoiseshell and 
amber combs, with a large bow of hair on the 
top " entremfile," de fleurs and ribbons, rather 
lite the " Marie Stuait." Her dress was magni- 
ficent; sky-blue crajie, embroidered with gold 
and silver, and a profusion of red flowers. It was 
lined with a bright scarlet silk wadding, which 
trmned on the ground several inches, and was only 
very sUglitly visible, as the silken belt round the 
waist would barely allow but the very hem of it 
to open. The sash or belt was also of red silk, 
very broad, tied behind in an immense knot ; and, 
to give some idea of the size and weight of it, 
she admired very raucli a rather handsome Cache- 
mire shawl wliich Mrs. Hodgson wore, and which, 
she said, would make a very fine " ceinture " for 
her. The sleeves of her dress came only to the 
elbow, much as they are worn in Europe to-day. 
She hatl no ornaments, bracelets, or jewellery of 
any kind ; and on her feet only white cotton 
socks. 

Her complexion was almost invisible, being 
covered with poudre de riz, which is damped, so 
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that it may stick longer on the face. Her eye- 
brows were shaven, as those of all mairied ladies 
are ; her lips were dyed bright red ; her teeth 
were as black as jet and polished as ebony; her 
nose was exquisitely cliiselled, her eyes black and 
expressive, and her face illumined with a pecu- 
liarly charming smile. 

" Such was Zuelilia, such srouud her ahone 
The luunelesfi charmB unm&rked b<r her alone.*' 

The mother was apparelled much the same, 
only her di'esa was of dark grey silk, and her hair 
a la Ckinoise, without any ornaments. The 
children were dressed also much as the mother, 
only their teeth were beautifully white, and their 
eyebrows imtouched. 

Once seated, the ladies offered us tobacco, 
in which they all indulged, and were not a little 
siuprised that Mrs. Hodgson declined. The 
" Gadjios," or maid-«ervants, on tlieii- knees, served 
round tlie tea. The old mother produced a very 
old antique cabinet, " quern Belus et omues, a 
Belo soUti," with sundry drawers, from which, 
as if by m^c, she caused to issue forth sponge- 
cake (Castera), bon-bons, and confitures. The 
" Gadjio " then handed each of us two square 
pieces of thin paper, which were to be our plate 
and napkin. In the meantime wc were all talk- 
ing througli the medium of an interpreter, and 
the questions asked were sometimes very difficult 
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to answer directly or properly. After we had 
passed half an hour in this manner, the " Gadjios " 
arrived, bearing a veiy handsome old black lac- 
quer Clip and saucer, with a pair of cliopsticks, 
which they placed before each of us. This cup 
contained a palatable chicken soup, with vege- 
tables. After the soup came a second similar bowl, 
with venison, duck, and sweet-jelly, all together. 
We found it as difficidt to eat with chopsticks 
as they did with our knives and forks, and I dare- 
say they thought us very awkward. The Gover- 
nor himself helped us all to two kinds of their 
saki ; then the Gadjios re-entered with two kinds 
of fish, very well cooked, the whole feast con- 
cluding with a lai'ge dish of boiled and peeled 
chestnuts, placed in the centre of the table, which 
was only about eighteen inches high. None of 
the plates or dislies were removed, but all were left 
until the end, so that the table was crowded with 
relics. During the feast, which lasted nearly 
three hours, all tlie officers and plenty of " ishaas," 
or doctors, were spectators, no doubt admiring 
our awkwardness and want of appetite. No rice 
was given, as it is considered too common. 

When the Governor's wife saw that Mrs. Hodg- 
son and our child declined taking any more, she took 
them by her hands into an adjoining room and 
began an inspection of their toilette, caUing in to 
witness the spectacle not only all the Gadgios but 




the wives of the Yakonins who were waiting w^^H 
out aud about the house, counting every objec^^l 
their dress aud asking most qu^er questions, Bl^^H 
as, *' Do you sleep with your bonnet on ? " " l^^^H 
your crinoline ? " and many other odd questioOT^ 
which it might be as well not to particularise. 

This inspection lasted about half an Iiour. No 
female searcher at a Custom-house could have 
made a more csact examination of their per- 
sons, and no object could possibly have been 
concealed ; but, in revenge, she showed Mrs. 
Hodgson all over her house, pointing out the josa, 
or household god, where morning and evening 
they say family prayers, her husband's private 
study, her wardrobe, and the dress she used to 
wear at Court, which liad been given her by the 
Empress. It was mucli and heavily embroidered 
with gold, silver, and flowers, so much so that the 
ground and colour of it were scarcely visible. She 
showed me also her sword, which had a beautiful 
hilt, and on my expressing my surprise that she. 
should be allowed to wear a sword, she replied 
that all the wives of high ofiicers were permitted 
to do so, to defend themselves, but that, generally, 
their Gadgioa carried them. She asked me if I 
would like to see her daughter defend herself. 
Then suiting the action to the word, she called 
in a Yakoiiin and told him to attack her, and 
that she would defend herself; and so well did 




she use her weapon that the Yakonin was very 
glad wheD slie cried out *' Enough I " 

I forgot to say that almost the first complimen- 
tary inquiry addressed to each of us was with 
regard to our ages. It would have been a serious 
breach of etiquette if they had forgotten to put 
this question, which some ladies in some countries 
would not like to have answered, and which rather 
embarrassed us at first. 

About five o'clock, our lanterns were lighted, 
and although much pressed to remain another 
hour, we took leave. ludecd, we were aU but 
half-frozen already from the want of fire in the 
rooms. We were escorted to the door by all tlie 
ladies and the whole party, when the old mother 
said, " that she regretted we had made such a 
poor meal," to which we replied, " that we had all 
eaten and drunk immensely." 

It appears a Japanese lady cannot allow her 
guests to leave the Iiouse without this phrase. 
After repeated aligatn's, "thank you's," and syon- 
jillfi's, " adieux," Mrs. Hodgson fixed an early day 
for a return visit. So, on the day and at the hour 
fixed, the same little interpreter, Tiichi, came to 
annoimce the arrival of Mrs. Kowatchi and her 
party. The great gates were opened, the servants 
arrayed, and they arrived in three norimons, with 
several maid-servants and numerous officers. My 
little girl, who had already made friends mth them. 
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was in the court to receive them, and IVIrs. Hodgsoofi 
in the antecliamber ; the party consisting of Mrs. 
Kowatchi, her mother, her two danghters, Mrs. 
OhasT, wife of the chief of the Custom-house, and 
the maids carrying the sword and small bos, con- 
taining hghted ctiarcoal and all the materials for 
smoking. The Yakonins, having safely deposited 
their precious charge, with the exception of three, 
were then permitted to retire, after inquiring of 
us the hour when they should return to reconduct 
the party to their home. 

Their toOettes were even more splendid on this 
occasion than on our visit. The first thing Mrs. 
Kowatchi did on entering the drawing-room was 
to take from her sash a beautiful silver pipe, and 
after a few wliiffs and a cup of tea she expressed 
a strong desire to see all Mrs, Hodgson's wardroba 
Ladies have the same love of dress in Japan as in 
Europe, and I am sure Mi's. Hodgson was quite 
two hours showing them her very moderate col- 
lection. They never a.sked for anything, but ac- 
cepted with pleasure and at once, without making 
a Bceae, any trifle offered ; a sheet of writing-- 
paper, a piece of scented soap, a few needles and 
pins, even a preserved prune out of the etore- 
room, which they would wrap up in a piece of 
paper and hand to the f-iadgio, or a wax candle ; 
in fact any European little thing charmed them 
excessively, aud they never ceased exclainmM^ 

i^ -^ 1 
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" English thing, t&kison yoy" " very good," " Ni- 
phon warrouy," " Japan bad ; " not that I beUeve 
they always thought so, but it was meant as a 
compliment A flower out of a wreath was im- 
mediately put in the hair, and the looking-glass 
resorted to, a ribbon also caused the same move- 
ment. Our child first exchanged dresses 'ivith 
Mrs. Kowatchi's httle one, and then her mother 
desired to put on a European dress, without 
taking off her own. She was very much pleased 
with her looks, and the bonnet and flowers de- 
lighted her, and she seemed to think that, if she 
were always dressed as a European lady, she 
would look as well aa them ; of which I have no 
doubt, for she was a good-looking httle person. 

Having visited all Mrs. Hodgson had to show 
them, from the drawing-room to the store-room, we 
all went to a Httle lunch prepared in the dining- 
room, consisting of sweet puddijtgs, blanc-manges, 
custards, preserved apricots, greengages, and others, 
in fact whatever we thought nice things. The 
salmon, however, was nearly the only " meat " 
they tasted ; the tongue from London was utterly 
despised and rejected with grimaces and ridicule, 
which rather annoyed Mrs. Hodgson, who told 
iJiem that it was not very pohte to laugh at their 
host's hospitahty, even though they might not ap- 
prove of the dishes. Of wine they would not take 
any, of Cura9oa a very httle ; the oldest gadgio. 
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who is a kind of dame de compagnie, was the only 
one who asked for two glasses ; but she wixs old, 
and it was very cold : the others, ladies and 
maids, took nothing but warm water, without 
sugar, which they sipped with pleasure. 

The repast endetl with the " Illustrated News," 
" Journal d'lllustration," " Punch," and all our 
pictures being greedily but hastily devoured, and 
all the maids being charged and laden with old 
copies, which were much prized. About 5 P.M. 
the lanterns appeared, and they left us, begging 
Mrs. Hodgson and Eva to come often and \'isit 
tbem, and to allow tliem to come in frequently. 

From this time all ceremony was over ; whenever 
we met for the future, it was sansfacony and wo 
became ultimate friends ; indeed, the day before 
our leaving, the parting interview was painful to 
all of us, for all the Japanese were dressed in btaeky 
whicli, though not mourning for the dead, is a 
sign of grief. We had also all to drink in the 
same cups, and the cups were of tortoiseshell with 
the figure of a crane lacquered upon them, which 
meant to say, may your fives be as long as those 
of the tortoise and crane. We shall never forget 
the happy moments passed with tliese kind friends 
at Hakodate ; if we found peculiarities and cus- 
toms to smile at and amuse us, no doubt we 
afforded them food for laughter and criticism also. 



CHAPTEE X. 

JAPANESE DOCTOBS. 

Havixg spoken of the Governors, their staff, and 
domestic life, a few words about a very important 
class, the Ishaas, or Doctors of Japan, may not be 
uninteresting. 

There are at Yedo and Miako two universities, 
where the M-D.'s take their degrees and obtain 
their diplomas. No distinction, I beheve, ex- 
ists betwixt a surgeon and physician — all are 
"Ishaas;" but there are grades most decidedly, 
for a common doctor takes as his fee a few cash, 
and visits only the poor, whereas the d(x;tors of 
the Mikado and Tycoon are men of great con- 
sequence. 

The ordinary M.D. carries only one sword, and 
has his Iiead always sliaven as that of a priest. 
The doctor of high degree (wliich I saw) does not 
always shave liis head, for the Emperor's own phy- 
sician, Korimoto Sama, at Hakodate, and my little 
botanical friend, both had long hair. They also 
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had two swords, and were Ligblj cCmsidered. In 
fact, whenever the Goveraor met Uiem, I always 
remarked that he paid them great attention ; 
indeed, at one visit, I remember that he invited 
Korimoto Soma to come from one end of the 
room and take a seat by his side. It ia true that 
this gentleman, whose drawings and paintings of 
birds and iiowera equal, if tbey do not surpass, 
those of Mr. Goidd and his talented wife, was sent 
expressly, and selected specially for the pui-pose of 
establishing a botanical, and more particularly a 
medical, garden neai- Hakodate. He was a most 
intelligent man, knowing Latin, Dutch, and a few 
words of English, whenever it concerned medi- 
cal or botanical subjects. He lived quietly, 
and was very much occupied and greedy for 
any information, perhaps with the intention of 
creating a school or college, and giving lectures. 
At Yedo he had his quarters in the Imperial 
Castle; but at Hakodate one horse, and two or 
three domestics, composed his modest establish- 
ment. 

At Nagasaki the Dutch have long been instruct- 
ing their "custodes," by means of lectmes and 
even practical lessons. Without wishing to say a 
word against the gentlemen who have devoted so 
much time and labour to their profession, and 
endeavours to instil usefid and scientific know- 
ledge, until lately, I beheve no body was ever 
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handed over to them for dissection, and that few 
remedies recommended by them or any foreigner 
have been adopted. 

Whatever the lecturers said was duly reported 
to Miako, and, without the sanction of that reli- 
gious and literary conclave, no theory coidd be 
practised ; for in Japan there are a certain quan- 
tity of known diseases for whicli, from time imme- 
morial, there have been and are certain specific 
remedies; and although now the native practitioner 
may tacitly acknowledge the superiority of the 
foreigner, yet the same spirit which dominates 
over all, and regidates our trade, is very per- 
ceptible in the distrust with which even medical 
innovations are received. 

The doctors would hsten to their professors, 
and perhaps mentally agree with them, but until 
the permission is granted from the Dairi, no one 
dare practise the useful lessons he has heard. 

When I arrived at Nagasaki I had a few 
medical and other books (in Chinese) given to me 
by the Chaplain of the " Sampson." The medical 
books which I distributed were thankfully re- 
tained, the others retmned : so also at Hakodate, 
the other Chinese books, which I there found out 
were translations of one of our Gospels, were 
thankfully but firmly returned ; and my Christian 
Chinamen, who had a large collection of Eoman 
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Cutliolic books, were warned not to issue any 
more of tliera. 

The doctors are lovers of books, and obtain 
permission to print as many as they can. At 
Nagasaki tliis is possible ; at Hakodate there was 
no printing-house. 

All the Japanese raedicinra came originally from 
China, and tliat was one reason for the great 
monopoly of Bfiche de iner and Erico, for the 
Government bartered these two favourites of the 
Chinese for their medicines and liave done so for 
years, and so no coin^ gold or silver, ever lefl the 
Japanese shores. Medicines were wanted by the 
Japanese, BCche de mer and sea-slugs were longed 
for by the Chinese. Here was a qttid pro quo ; 
but now the foreigner claims his right to be a 
vendor of drugs and a maritime apothecary ; eo, 
as he has the right, medicines from Europe must 
be admitted, and the Chinese paper pti-stilles, with 
Buddhist charms, will only be partially, where 
they were lately absolutely, a monopoly. 

The " Dosio " I have already spoken about : I 
question much if the sagest Ishaas knew its vir- 
tues, but their rivals the priests do ; for, be it 
remembered, the priests of Japan arc semi-doctors, 
and often are called in instead of the Ishaas, to 
enchant and drive away the sickness. The doc- 
tors do not always hear the voices of the Bonzoe 
with that pious thrill they ought to do, for thl^ m 
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" cash " or " sapoc " is going to Buddha instead of 
^culapius. 

Acupuncture, practised by blind men on the 
muacles mth a thin needle, often three inches in 
length, was introduced, I believe, long long ago, 
into Europe from Japan. It is exploded almost 
entirely from our countries, but practised atill 
all over Japan. As soon as a doctor becomes 
blind, he sets to work and practises on a skin or 
something soft ; and when he is pronounced an 
adept, and sufficiently capable of operating, he has 
a Ucence to prick his feUow creature, and, I hear, 
often with success, in cases of muscular rheu- 
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Mosas are still burnt in Japan, and it is not 
rare to see the back of a man hi summer, whose 
skin is one mass of dark-coloured spots. This 
is practised on eveiy one, rich and poor, and 
is not 80 " painfid as I should have imagined, 
if I may judge from the frequency of its appli- 
cation. 

A doctor has always his tools ready. From 
that capacious sleeve, or that broad belt, he, at a 
moment's notice wUl take out his pocketrbook, 
and extract from its secret recesses one of those 
numerous powders or pastilles in black paper and 
charmed envelopes, and administer it at once to 
the patient. I remember at the Botanical Gar- 
dens, one hot day, I had drank too much bad 
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water, or had tasleJ the leaves of too many plants, 
and that I began to foam at the mouth and was 
sick. The kind doctor then gave me one of his 
square pieces of dark paste, of agreeable taste, 
and in an hour I was qtiite well again. I believe 
his remedy in time, whatever it was, saved me 
from a worse illness. 

Of course quacks are to be found in Japan, 
and they are highly patronised by the sellers erf 
Dosio. Incantations and prayers have blessed the 
"Materia Medicu," and of course, as two profea- 
aiona have to make a fortune or living, the price 
of these unpatented articles is proportionably ex- 
orbitaiit ; a dose may often cost as much as a 
penny! 

The doctors are very abstemious, great lovraa 
of flowers and nature, generally the best instructed 
class in Japan. They assist at childbirth with 
the sage feiiime, who is educated for tliis spe- 
ciahty, but I should shudder at the bare repeti- 
tion of the horrid sufferings I have heanl the poor 
women, in labour, are subjected to : they are 
kind, however, and, as I have said, respected by 
rich and poor. 

With them baths are everything, an universal 
cure — sulphur-baths particularly; and that may 
account for the numerous bathing-houses to be 
met with. In each of the ten quarters of Hako- 
date there were at __lea9t two, where men and 
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women indiscrimiaately congregated ; but no in- 
decency waa allowed. Owing to the uniform diet 
of the Japanese (fish, rice, and dried vegetables) 
cutaneous eruptions are very prevalent ; baths are 
the cure, and the sulphur springs near Kamida are 
as much visited in their season as Bareges or 
Vichy in theirs. 

Deformity is seldom seen. Were I to give the 
reason assigned for its rarity, it would be given 
under all reserve, and only on report It is said 
that any cliild bom mis-shapen is not allowed by 
its parents to survive its birth ; but as the Japanese 
are pre-eminently attached to their children, as 
they respect their parents, and are affectionate in 
their family relations, let us wait awhile before 
we beheve what is still a question. 

When the poor man was " asph3^^d " at Hako- 
date for the incendiarism, Dr. Albrecht, a Eussian 
gentleman attached to the Considate, begged the 
Governor to give him tlie body. It was sent to 
him, and before all the learned doctors of the 
place, the dissection took place. This was a change 
in the annals of Japanese history and habits, but 
the students were all highly and, I trust, painfully, 
interested and instructed. 

Though clever men, I do not think the doctors 
meddle with politics. They are essentially men 
of peace, aud, moreover, I fancy they leave pofitics 
Q 
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to the Daimioe and Yakonins, who are not partial 
to interlopers of any kind. 

Every Daimio of consequence has at least one 
medical man for his own immediate person, be- 
sides others, according to the multitude of his 




CHAPTEE XI. 

MUmaPAL COUNCIL OP HAKODATE. 

All the island of Tezo is under the surveillance 
of the Governor of Hakodate, and even beyond 
that, for his authority is recognised, in the Ty- 
coon's name, if not as far as Tonquien Bay, in the 
island of Sagahlien, at any rate up to latitude 
48° N., or rather above the fork of Aniwa Bay 
in that island. 

I ara aware that the Eussians, under the com- 
mand of a Russian officer, a friend of mine, have 
opened coal mines rather lower than Tonquien 
Bay ; but it ia pretty well known, also, that a con- 
siderable Japanese force, some say 10,000 men, 
are concentrated in the southern extremity of 
Sagahlien, and will disputo further possession, 
trusting to llieir friends the Treaty-making powers 
not to desert them. 

Be that as it may, the Governor of Hakodate is 
the Governor-general of Yczo and of what re- 
mains to them of Sagahlien ; and if, since the 
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intrigues of an mnbitioue power have been 
covered, portions of the isle of Yezo have been 
awarded to the Princes of Hatsmai, Nambu, Shan- 
day, and Ito, on the condition that they defend 
them, still he ia virtually the representative of the 
Imperial Government, and has supreme authority. 

In the city of Hakodate (for a village which in 
a few years has increased its population from a 
few thousand to 24,000, deserves that epithet,] 
there are ten wards or quarters ; for each quarter 
there is an alderman, who is responsible, both he 
and his family, for any crimes or accidents which 
may occur within his gates. For the ten wards 
there is one Lord Mayor, who every morning re- 
ceives the Otonos or Aldermen, hears the cases of 
minor importance, and decides upon them with the 
alderman summarily. 

Any grave case is reported directly by the 
Lord Mayor and Chief Police Officer to the Go- 
vernor, who hands it over to the Procureur-Im- 
perial : after that, European ken knoweth not at 
present how Japanese law is followed up. 

These Otonos post up the public notices in their 
quarters, take care of all the poor and sick in their 
wards; so well indeed, that when, on two occasions 
of local disaster, I volunteered to the Governor to 
open subscriptions aud even fonvarded my own 
once, both offers and subscription were politely 
but very gratefully refused. Each ward is obUi 
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to Support its own poor ; no beggars are allowed 
except at the temple gates; and the Governor once 

declared to me, that if there was not much wealth 
in Yezo, yet there was providential care, and that 
it was a disgrace to a village or district to allow 
poor men to want, for that rice and fieh were plen- 
tiful, that the hearts of the rich were good, and 
the Government was careful of its people. 

On several occasions I had need of the Otonos, 
and even if roused at midnight they were always 
wilUng and ready to assist me. No thief or de- 
serter can escape ; no one dare or would receive 
him. He may buy bread and take water, and 
then hide in the bush or forests, imtil his ship has 
sailed, but no one will receive him ; and sooner or 
later, for it is only a question of time — he must 
come in. 

As an example : a whaler had been detained 
at Hakodate many days, in consequence of half 
the crew having deserted. The captain at dusk 
made sail, but returned during the night : so did 
the deserters, who bad secreted tliemselves ; for 
they were taken by the Otonos and their officers, 
and put on board their ship almost as soon as she 
had returned to anchorage. 

The " Municipal Council " has httle power be- 
yond that of keeping order, each ward in its own 
district, of hearing, listening to complaints, and 
acting as guardians of the peace. 

<l3 
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They levy no duties, they exact no taxes or 
" octroi," but they register births, deaths, and 
marriages, and either in person or by their agents 
assist at the two latter ceremonies. A most cor- 
rect register is kept; no one can be buried without 
the Otono's signature and written authority, and 
in case of suspicion he is, or by his del^ate is, 
coroner. Marriages are a civil contract, at which 
also this functionary (who at Hakodate ■was a 
jovial, fat, fair and kind magistrate) must assist, I 
believe, as registrar. 

He is also charged with the cleanhness of tbe 
streets, and has to see that the snow is chared 
away, and thrown into the sea from before each 
house ; he has to ascertain that the water-ttihs on 
each house-top are full of water in case of fire ; he 
has to warn the proprietors if ther« are not enough 
fctones on their roofs to keep down the thin bark 
tiles in case of a tempest ; he has to see the 
lanterns at night at the comers of the streets are 
in order ; he has to condemn bad fish and vege- 
tables ; and at last to see all lights put out in the 
Japanese dwellings, not when " the curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day," but about or before tai 
o'clock. 

He represents the wishes, desires, and wants of 
his parish ; he is ready at a moment's notice to aid 
the Custom-house or other Government officers, 
and takes a look into the tea-houses after all is 
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finished to smoke his pipe, and perhaps enjoy a 
mat, and see that no one enters. 

He has indeed much to do, the good chief old 
Otono of Hakodate. 

In case of fire, where is the Otono ? In case 
of a disturbance in a saki-house, where is the 
Otono ? In the case of a foreigner breaking into 
the bath-house, where is tlie Otono 1 Like Fi- 
garo, he must be everywhere. And a good little 
fellow is tlie Otono of Htikodate ; for at two in the 
morning he brought me back a parcel of dispatches 
which I had sent off by my constable at 10 P.M., 
and as it contained money also, I was anxious to 
discover it. The good little Otono was duly sum- 
moned ; he said he would have it ; and within 
four hours he rctiirned with about some fifty of 
his policemen to say that he had found it, and he 
brought it to me in triumph. 

I never knew where he found it, but that 
matters little ; even the seal was intact ! and I 
thought my good little Otono a very good, kind, 
and enterprising Chef de Police. 

I have no doubt the Otonos have many more 
duties to perform than I have enumerated ; but 
sat, satis, superque for one poor man. Should, 
however, this sketch of his character ever reach 
him, let me request two things of him : not to be 
annoyed at an old friend's remembrance of him ; 
and, secondly, for the benefit of all foreigners. 
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his wife and family, and the inhabitants generally, 
let me rctjuest Tiim to order a nightly massacre of 
some three hundred pariah dogs, and tlien, after 
matiare and deep calculation, I fancy the stock 
may be considerably decreased by the end of this 
century. 

Gambhng is strictly prohibited — the penalty, 
if not deatli, is most severe ; this also the gtx)d 
Otono must look after. A suspicious hght imme- 
diately attracts his attention, but before he reaches 
the spot only darkness is visible, for even gam- 
blers have their Ometskes. 

I remember one sad tale connected with gamb- 
ling. I was aroused from my bed about 5 a.m. 
on the 30th August, by a messenger who came to 
report to me that a foreigner had that morning 
been murdered. 

It appears that this foreigner was returning 
early in the morning to Eamida, about four miles 
from Hakodate, and observing a hght in one of 
the houses he enteretl it incautiously and asked 
for a light for his cigar. He found a large party 
at play, and, in a joking manner, threatened to 
denounce them. The threat was enough : the 
whole party rose up and so maltreated tlie poor 
fellow that he was left for dead on the beach. 
Luckily he has since recovered, but he had a 
narrow escape indeed. Still, how can we blame 
the Japanese, when we know that even in our 
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own lands gambling is severely punished, and that 
I an informer, who may, even in fun, announce him- 
■ self to be such, might have brought all this com- 
pany to ruin, if not death ? 

The Otono has, moreover, sometimes dangerous 
duties to perform. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

JAPAHSSB HOUSES. 



The bouses in Japan are all built after the same 
model. When the plan is agreed upon, the size 
is always calculated by " mate," the measure for 
everything in Japan, from land to houses. 

A mat ia as nearly as possible a length of six 
feet, by a breadth of three English feet, so that at 
a moment's glance the size of the room or house 
may be correctly ascertained, and it is a most 
serious and disgraceful crime to add or detract an 
inch. 

When a house is to be built, therefore, the 
future proprietor says, " I require a house of so 
many ' mats,' " and so it is built. In front of the 
house is a verandah, from a half mat to one mat 
broad, generally not more than one mat high ; 
and towards the street or pubhc entrance, the 
beams are grooved top and bottom, so that 
wooden shutters may be slided along the whole 
front, and act as walla and door when the house is 
shut or the occupiers absent. 
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Within this verandah is a^econd partition, like 
a window-frame, but instead of glass, a thin 
opaque kind of paper is used, which is not stout 
enough to exchide hght, and yet no one can see 
out of the room or into it. In this room, the 
nearest to the door, sits the master of the house, 
always in the same place, opposite the entrance, 
around his charcoal fire, and tea-pot, smoking his 
pipe, receiving Ms friends, or doing his business. 
No person dare take his place even diuing his 
absence, so everyone knows exactly wliere to look 
for the master. It would indeed be an insult for 
any one, noble or simple, to take mine host's place. 

Behind tliis audience hall is a mysterious con- 
glomeration of other rooms ; the private (not 
sitting-room, for there are no seats), the children's, 
the servants', and the guests' apartments ; for the 
Japanese are hospitable, and receive their friends. 
Each of these is separated only by the window- 
frame and paper glass, so well that on occasion, 
if all the subtlivisions were dismantled, the whole 
house may be Aladdinized into one room, or be- 
come a bevy of Brighton bathing machines (with- 
out wheels, however), at tlie will and fancy of the 
host and his guests. 

I have seen a succession of little rooms, within 
a very few minutes, converted into a large salon, 
with hanging pictures for looking-glasses, and kind 
maidens on their knees for domestics. 
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But luckily, we speak English or French, which 
the landlord and Iiis servants know not of; so 
although the walls were such as a Pyramus and a 
Thisbe would have loved, we have the advantage 
over those old lovers and can say what we like. 
Even if fingers do make little holes, which I have 
read of in Switzerland and other lands, we were 
only aware of the fact after our departure, and 
had nothing to regret or repent of. 

All houses are built on the same plan, with this 
exception, that the Governor's are the lomjest, and 
are aa sacred as our own Government houses. At 
an hotel, when the rooms are once selected, no 
person, without permission, can enter the paper 
barrier ; there is the limit. It is very true, that it 
is slight, but it is respected ; a paper house is a 
castle in Japan, and to enter an hotel, or a house 
where a Daimio, or a government official, with his 
suite, already is installed, would be as dangerous 
as it was in t)ie time of Baihe Nicol Jarvie of 
Walter Scott celebrity. 

At the back of each house is a second verandah, 
and here the luxurious lord, master, or shop- 
keeper passes his evenings. He has his little 
fountain, bis fish swimming in it, his ferns and 
water-plants, his dwarfed pines and elms ; in fact, 
within a space of some twenty feet square, he has 
a lovely miniature garden, and there, in all the 
beatitude which this world of his can afford, he 
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smokes his pipe, sips his tea, blesses the Tycoon, 
abominates the foreigners, and ends with a pniyer 
to Ids lady love, for a new and clean mat, and a 
cup of saki. 

If his male friends are with him, he will take 
two ; and tlien the pious maids will oiler them 
cups, not on their knees, as they ought to do, but 
upstanding, the ehsir which gladdens but never 
inebriates, tea or said " Ji discretion." 

I rarely passed by a Japanese house in the 
country without an invitation to enter. In the 
towns of course this attention was not offered, for 
there ore hotels everywhere ; but even at many 
public restaurants the landlords often refused any 
acknowledgment, but offered us whatever we 
asked for. They were then perhaps astonished at 
the sight of a foreigner, and had not received 
their orders how to receive them, or they may 
have been directed not to take money, which is 
more than probable. 

In every open port of Japan there are certain 
houses, built and furnished at Government ex- 
pense, for foreigners. Tliey are not the tea-hoitses 
we read of, where all the " Moosmes," or maids, 
are either the daughters of the proprietor, or their 
respectable servants, but houses of ill-fame. Yet 
it is a singular fact, that from these dens of 
iniquity the nobles and grandees often select 
their wives, and pass an inspection of the entire 
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group before choosing the future mistresa of 
lodges. 

The^oiily excuse (and that a miserable one) is; 
that these poor creatures are sold for a certain 
number of years to the vile mercliants, and may 
often have belonged to decent and respectable 
families ; but, as debt in Japan is dishonour and 
necessitates " Harikiri " as its penalty, and as at the 
end of July and New Year's Day all claims must 
be satisfied, the parents do not saiiple to sell 
their daughters for a certain period, to liquidate 
their responsibilities. The poor child eventually 
returns to her family without a blemish on her 
name, or a flaw in her character. At Hakodate 
there was one of these houses, which I had oc- 
casion to enter with police officers more than once, 
to seize runaway sailors ; but I never knew their 
mysteries until I returned to Kauagowa. Of 
course I had heard of them and of their reve- 
nues, which are farmed by the Governor and his 



At Tukoliama, which is, if not a part of Kstiat- 
gowa, at any rate its faubourg and port, I was 
perfectly astonished. I went with two of the 
principal European personages in Japan, and 
found a magnificeut (similia similibw) palace ; 
but, before entering it, it was necessary to select, 
or, at any rate, make the pretence of select' 
one or more companions. 



oi selecting | 
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To do this, a Tatonin escorted us through all 
the courts of the seraglio, where ices, cakes, sweet- 
meats, and other Japanese delicacies were tempt- 
ingly exposed, until at last we reached the 
" stables," for so they have been named. 

There were tliree rows of wooden boxes, some 
hundred mats long, with a passage of half a mat 
between them ; each row was subdivided into 
narrow horse-stalls, little rooms with a small win- 
dow or aperture towards the passage ; and in each 
of these stalls was a female. At a given signal, 
either a clap of the hands or a shrill cry, all the 
inhabitants rose from their cages, like dogs from 
their kennels, and put out their well-dressed 
heads. The visitor had to pass through a hedge, 
not of hawthorn or tea-trees, but of females, and 
if not full of pity, disgust, and compassion, he must 
have become lost to feeUng, and any sense of 
ehame or modesty. When au object has been 
selected, and its value estimated, the temporary 
proprietor retires, and may either have a room 
worthy of Sardanapalus, or a garret fit for such 
monstrosities. 

The grand saloons (for I visited aU) are really 
splendid — a fine room, with fountains, fish, trees, 
and flowers, marble and old lacquer ornaments ; 
and, universally, a pretty view, with Gayashaas or 
singing-girls, who are good and virtuous. The 
staircase was large and broad, and of marble ; 




and the Yakonins were everywhere at the call t 
the visitors ; a clap of the handa brought together 
a bevy of men and maid-servants. 

We smoked our pipes in one of these spacious 
halls, listened to the melody and songs of the 
Gayfishaas, and tlien left, disgusted with what we 
had seen. 

The GaySehaas, or tea-house girls, are virtuous ; 
it is part of their profession to assist at the orgies 
of the Pans and Nymphs, but no Japanese would 
insult them, and did any foreigner presume to dp 
so, he would have to pay very severely for bis 
indiscretion. 

Any of these women, and, I believe, nearly any 
woman in Japan, may be bought for a time by a 
foreigner, certainly by a Japanese noble ; but the 
purchase has to be duly registered, the money 
paid down, and all the conditions formally and 
legally recognised ; and at the expiration of the 
convention, the party has to be handed over, with 
any alterations or additions, to the primitive 
owner. 

Of this fact there is no doubt This is the reaeon 
why so many rich bachelors remain in Japan ; for 
temporary wives are easily obtained. They are ge- 
nerally faithful and sometimes prolific ; and many 
men, who have had the misfortune to have a family, 
feel a natural reluctance to leave it in want, and 
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tlifrefi.>r(? remain abroad unli.ippy ; consoled by 
the idea tliat tliey are doing their duty, and pay- 
ing for tlie sins of their youth by, the devotion 
of years. 

The dancing-girls or singing-girls are to be 
found in every city or town, and may be hired 
for any party, but they are never insulted. They 
ai'e, moreover, well paid, and accompany tbem- 
aelves on guitars and tom-toms. I never saw any 
other musical instrument in Japan. These singing- 
girls will come in paitiea of three to your house 
and perform all they know either of singing or 
dancing, not much to the edification or enchant- 
ment of the European, but immensely to the de- 
light of the enthusiastic Japanese. 

There is much real family afiection in these 
Islands : old age and old people are respected, 
and children are spoUt and petted. Tlie only 
one of the family connection in the domestic 
circle to be pitied is the wife. She may be 
mistress of the house and honoured as her hus- 
band's lawful wife, but she is not the sole pro- 
prietor of his affections ; she lias to associate with 
many others who share his affections, and to live 
in daily and conthiual intercourse with them. A 
probable reason may be assigned for this desertion 
or indifference on the part of the husband ; as in 
India and other Mahoniraedan countries, children 
are afiianced by tlie parents often as soon as they 
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are born, and are not allowed to make one 
other's acqiiaintitnce or even meet before mar- 
riage ; tliey tlierefore can never marry from love. 

The white teoth of the maiden when about 
to be married are blackened and polished*, the 
eyebrows neatly cxtermijiated, every hair being 
carefully plucked out ; and, ou the day for the 
ceremony, the couple go to tlie Temple, and drink 
many cups of sitki together out of the same cup, 
and afterwards, with their friends and relations, 
make a great and very boisterous rejoicing. 

The husband, according to liis wealth and posi- 
tion, may lake unto himself as many concubines as 
he pleases, but tliere is only one lawful wife, who 
is mistHMs of the house, although there may be 
any number of women. All the children are, 
however, legitimate, and as well treated as thode 
of the lawfiilly-raarried husband and wife. 

Those who have not been affianced in youth, or 
as children, can select theii' wives whence they 
like ; and it is a disgusting fact, as I have men- 

* This is done onc« or even twice a day : a tea-pot u pat en 
tbe tharcoal and allowed to boil ; when the liquid is perfectly hot, 
a little is rubbed on the teeth, which are Ihen polished with two 
or three soft brushes, and the gnuns cleaned, and mouth rinsed 
out coreMly, for the composition, most offensiTe in amell wul 
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tlonod, that many men, not only the poor, but the 
rich and great more particularly, resort to the public 
brothels to choose their future lawful companions. 

The married women are described as veiy vir- 
tuous, even if their lords and masters are poly- 
gamists ; and there is one simple but very forcible 
preventive to much infidchty on their part, since 
the husband has tlie power and right to take the 
law in his own hands, and administer any punish- 
ment, if not the sack of the Turk, at any rate 
some substitute quite as prompt, efficacious, and 
sure, 

" Moosme " is the name for a daughter or maid, 
and not to be confounded with the Gfly<1sha or 
singing-girl, or kankro, the unfortunate temporary 
inhabitants of the Government " Haras." 

Every evening these poor creatures, made up 
with all their splendid finery and mockery of 
dress, painted and powdered, with their little tea- 
cups and pipes before them, are seated in a row, 
on their clean mats, within a square room which 
opens on the street, and is separated from it only 
by a wooden " grille," through which the gaUante 
and passers-by may at leisure examine thorn, and 
then enter, and make a vile bargain ivith the 
proprietor. 

There is a certain quarter for these poor wretches, 
as for every other trade. A tinman has his street, 
a paperhanger his station, a tobacconist his limits. 
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and, as in a Turkish bazaar, the piircliaser may go 
into the region he wishes to purtJiase an article 
from, and find many vendors of the same toge- 
ther. 

Servants remain frequently a long time with 
their masters ; indeed, with the Daimioe, and other 
"wealthy or old families, although serfdom and 
slavery are miknowii, the adherents, vassals, or do- 
mestics are part and parcel of their wealth and 
consequence ; and thus they hve, like their fore- 
fathers, on tile property of their masters, dependent 
on them, and boast of their fidehty to the house, 
and the number of years their forefathers have 
been in the family. 

The humbler master treats his servant well : 
they generally cat, if not together, of the same 
food, and in the same room ; but, as in Abyssinia 
or Arabia, where the natives take on their knees, 
or bent to the eaith, the remnants of a cup of 
coffee, presented by their sheykli or superior ; so if 
the master offers his servant a little tea with his 
own hand, he will go down on his knees, almost 
kiss tlie ground, and then take witiuu his two 
hands the offered honour, and carefully sip it dry, 
not allowing one particle of the precious liquor to 
escape. 

The Japanese are very early risers * : they are 

* Almost the firat thing the peasant (for I cannnt anewer ftw 
tie nobles or ereu governore) or merclmat does, on riaitig from hia 
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generally up by four o'clock, and, as they have no 
beds to make, sofas, tables or chairs to dust, the 
housekeeper's duties are hght, and the room soon 
converted from a sleeping-apartment into a shop 
or drawing-room, as required. 

The chiircoal fire is then hghted, the tea-pot 
estabHshed, and morning prayers said, for I beHeve 
that neither the men nor women of the family 
omit this practice wilfully. Then the " moosme " 
prepares the rice, which is a very important ope- 
ration, requiring much labour and time. Thia is 
first beaten with a stiff, short besom, then carefully 
sifted, then thrown into fresh water, then re-beaten, 
then again drained and sifted, and any black or 
light pieces picked out, and then more fresh water. 
After this, it is spread out on a clean board for a 
short time to dry, and then thrown into the cal- 
dron. Only enough for each day's consumption 
and the matin diijeOner is prepared ; and when it 
is served up it is most beautifully white, and each 
grain as dry and separate as if it were crys- 
tallised. 

The other " moosmes " are peeling or preparing 
the vegetables and fishes, and as soon as they are 
ready, they offer breakfast, about eight o'clock. 
The nest meal (precisely similar) is dinner at 



mat, is to cat as much cold rice as he can, with wntcr. In ILis 
is joined hy the whole family. 
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twelve. Tea, pipes, and sweetmeats all day long, 
and a tliird repast at sis. 

During the day the merchant baa either been 
sitting at hia low desk, about six inches high, 
making up his strings * of " cash," or bargaining 
with his customers ; while the peasant has either 
been out with his cattle, irrigating his rice-fields 
or tiUitig his land ; for if not very laborious, the 
Japanese are not to be called idle, nor is idleness 
approved of. Every one has some profession or 
calling ; and even a Yakonin is not idle, for he has 
to keep his eyes open, watch everything, and report 
it too. 

In the evening the fanuly take a stroll, or go 
to a bath, or, if merchants and peasants, visit the 
theatres, where they laugh and cry, I am told, 
immoderately. 

A Yakonin or any two-sworded man must not 
be Been in a theatre. Were he to cry he would 
be styled a coward, or were he to laugh he would 
be thought cliildish and effeminate. Therefore his 
recreation is only in the fencing-roome, where with 
wooden swords he may i)ractise on a rival worthy 
of his blow, and gain a warrior's reputation. 

I never remember entering a house m the coun- 
try without having tea, sweetmeats, and rice pre- 
sented to me, as soon as I was seated. In fact 
the traveller meets with hospitality everywhere. 

* These little iron or copper coins huTO a squtu'e hole in tke 
centre, and we tied up in atringB of one hundred " cash," 
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When arrived at an hotel I selected ray rooms, 
which were directly dusted, swept, and arranged — 
tea, pipes, tobacco, fans, and water brought in, and 
though much exaggerated by " Punch," the picture 
he gave of life in Japan, some few years ago, was 
really a good burlesque description of its reality. 
The kind httle " moosmes " ail around on their 
knees, anxiously waiting for an occasion to antici- 
pate a wish, and nichi ng as fast as their loose and 
flowing robes will allow them, to realise it. They 
would play with ray httle child, and do anything 
she wished, give her everything, and follow her in 
admiration. 

Once this youthful imitator of Japanese habits 
was detected in the act of smoking a pipe with 
sorae other juveniles. I cautioned the O-bas-san, or 
nurse in charge of her, against allowing her to do 
so ag^. A suspicious volume of smoke, however, 
was seen to issue from her paper window soon 
afterwards : as approacliing footsteps were heard, a 
pipe was thrown out of the same convenient aper- 
ture. The child had been smoking again, but the 
0-ba.*-san, rushing to the rescue, declared that she 
only had been smoking, whereas it was too evident, 
from the guilty face of the true culprit, and tlie 
odour, which even Eau-de-Cologne, lavishly resorted 
to, could not quite efface, that the nurse was affec- 
tionately endeavouring to screen the child at the 
expense of a kindly intended fib. 
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A few days after this the young naturalist was 
collecting insects and water plants, and seeing a 
pretty specimen on the siuface close to a stone, 
from which a snake liad only the moment before 
glided away, she wished to seize it; but the 0-bas- 
san tried to prevent her, from fear of the snake. 
The pond was not very deep, so the child said, 
" If you will not let me catch it, go and catch it 
yourself," and she deliberately pushed her into 
the pond. We heard the splash and rushed out ; 
there was poor Nurse up to her waist in water. 
Of course we suspected the guilty one, and after 
Jielping out the O-biia-san, were going to punish 
her, but the kind old creature, though wet through 
and di'ipping, declared upon her honour that it 
was her own fault, that she was drunk, that she 
had slipped and was very stupid, begging pardon 
for the trouble she had caused, and saying and 
doing all she could think of to save the child. 
Part was naturally beheved, and the punishment 
not severe ; but there was no doubt in our minds 
how she had been immersed, or how she was 
again affectionately protecting the delinquent from 
confinement and dry bread. 

These are two instances of a good heart in a 
Japanese, and of love of cliildreu. The child and 
the nurse were inseparable, the one always making 
the nurse do whatever she pleased, the otlier de- 
lighted to obey the slightest wish. 
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Ihe Japanese are very fond of visiting; the 
ladies are always paying each other long calls. 
They announce their intention ; and, decked out 
in all their best clothes, \vith all their children 
and maid-servants carrying presents on trays, of 
sweetmeats, bonbons, and fruit, they go to the 
Mend's house and spend perhaps half the day 
gossiping. The gentlemen rarely assist at these 
reunions ; their duties being in the shop or field, 
and their leisure hours otherwise employed. 

They never return, nor indeed does any one 
(except a pauper) ever think of going home or 
going out after dusk, without one or more lanterns. 
This is so general a custom, that were it only as a 
preventive of crime, it ought to be universally 
adopted by all foreigners for their own security, 
as well as on account of its being a time-honoured 
signal of respectabihty. 

When presents are made, the parcel or box in 
whicli it is contained is tied round with a bit of red 
and white paper string, and accompanied by the 
never-faihng piece of sea-weed *, neatly wrapped 
up in clean paper and bound with the same string, 
It is presented on a tray. T!ie happy recipient 
is, by the laws of fashion, obliged to return this 
symbol of friendship, not as an Arab, who when 

* The aea-weed is a pceaarvatire, and will lust long. The mean- 
ing it in iateuJed to convey ia, May your shallow aever bu lew! 
May you loDg- bo preeetred in health ! 
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he requires a good feast sends his chief a small fish 
or a few dates, thereby gaining a talent for an 
obolus ; but in any shape, however small, the pre- 
sent mutt be acknowledged, or it is considered very 
bad manners. When we left Hakodate we were 
overwhelmed with presents, but, as it was sup- 
posed that we were taking our leave for a shorter 
or longer period, or going on a voyage, it was 
plainly told us that, in this case, no return was 
expected. 

Ab a specimen of the manner in which mar- 
riages may be arranged, I will mention two cases 
which came to my knowledge. One was between 
two Japanese ; the man was in the service of an 
European, and told liis master that he was think- 
ing of marrying, if he had no objection, but in- 
tended taking the lady on trial for a week. At 
the end of that stipulated period he informed his 
master that he had renounced lier, as she did not 
quite come up to bis idea of what a wife should 
be. Slie therefore returned to her home again. 

The second case was between a European gen- 
tleman and a Japanese lady. The parties were 
agreed, the contract made, the conditions admitted, 
the parents satisfied, and the government oflScer's 
consent obtained, when the Consul of the nation 
of which the gay Lothario claimed the protection, 
interfered and forbade the banns mider very 
severe penalty. The marriage was never so- 
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lemiiised, for I believe that there was to have 
been some mock ceremouy, some Gretna Green 
linking together ; but the fair one became his 
jnistress notwithstanding ; for against that even a 
[Consul's authority was powerless. 

If there is one thing which disgusts Europeans 
lanore than another, and which is greatly to be 
Jamented, it is the open and undisguised Ucen- 
tiousuess which previuls in every rank of this 
people. Were one to beheve all, or a portion even 
■of what we are told confidentially, (but which is 
denied most positively at first, and afterwards only 
gradually and equivocally admitted by superior 
officers,} it would be revolting to all with any 
restige of dehcacy still remaining in them. 

The pubUc bath-houses have often been de- 
icribed. I have heard very much of the scenes 
lome have witnessed, but with the exception of 
One ride at Yedo, when the bathers of both sexes 
indiscriminately saUied out to see us pass, from 
lome twenty of their common cells, in all the 
latural simphcity of our first parents' costume 
tefore their expulsion, I cannot remember but 
aie other occasion on wliich I was so fearfully 
lorriiied * ; and that was on the first day we 
uided with Mr. Alcock, and went, with a band 

" It is true tbnt we lived in ao upper street, ftnd aeldoni, if 
rer, pnsaed by these ttmeiueDtc', Hvoidiug ctcd their supposed 
fcojmlty. 
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of music preceding us, to the Governor's Yaraun. 
On that occasion I remember the same indelicate 
display, and all the bathers of both sexes came 
out, unabashed and without the slightest idea 
or reflection that they were naked, to gvaiify 
their curiosity by a good long gaze on the novel 
spectacle. 

At other times I could have seen the bathers, 
but then, to have done so, should have been 
obliged to lift up a veil of cotton or linen to 
obtain a glimpse of them. So, although they may 
have no sense of shame, and do not think it im- 
moral or improper to expose themselves, I do 
not think that this exposure is so very common. 
Curiosity alone to behold unknown wonders may 
have at first started them from tlieir wateiy 
caverns, and so have given us fair reason for 
accusing them of habitual indecency, when in fact 
it was only exceptional ; for now, if a European 
attempts to draw the curtain before the house, 
he is received with storms of abuse, and told very 
plainly to go about his business. 

This is at Hakodate ; where I am well assured 
that men and women of the lower ranks do bathe 
together in perfect harmony and the most com-* 
plete nudity. But what is the bathing at Leuker* 
bad, or Bareges, or Biarritz, or TrouviUe, or 
Biimsgate, or Brighton ? Is it perfect 
always decent and irreproachable ? 
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I have said that the blind, maimed, and deaf 
are treated with respect. This is not singular : 
in every country of the world, civilised or savage, 
.grey hairs and deformity are ever, more or less, 
objects of veneration. 

Id Australia the savage considers the oldest 
man in his tribe aa its sage, and the deformed 
as objects of pecuhar regard. In Arabia the 
young man bows down with submission to the 
incoherent harangue of his senior of threescore 
years arid ten — ■ even in England, many may 
recollect the good old time, which, with all its 
feults, was a happy one, when sons said " Sir " 
to their fathers, and knew not the nickname of 
" Governor." 

That was, however, before boys of fourteen 
smoked their black pipes, or beardless youths 
purchased ready-made nioustacboes from Nathans 
and the outfitters of this age ; before rail and 
steam were invented, or the march of intellect 
forced like asparagus. 

Mary Queen of Scots, it is said, was the first 
importer of a looking-glass into England. That 
beautiful, yet unhappy woman, had got tired of 
seeing her image reflected in tlie faithless water, 
which revealed her charms, and too often, like a 
sycophant, reflected and exaggerated them. A 
piece of bright steel was substituted as a novel in- 
vention ; but this same looking-glass had perhaps 
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for centuries been known in Japan. As it i 
then, 90 it is to-day ; the bright and only i 
of beauty or ugUness. These steel glasses are c 
dently of very ancient date, and prove that th< 
Japanese knew something which the elegant ladie 
of AtheiLS and Eome would have given much to 
have known. 

The Japanese moneys are another evidence that 
the Cliinese were not their equals ; for besides tiie 
superiority of their gold, silver, and copper pieces; 
the shape is so pecuHar and unique, that I cannot 
help thinking that if they had copied fixjm the 
Cliinese, they would have adopted their format 
and not invented a new one. The Cliinese, moK 
over, though the best imitators in tlie world, c 
never be accused of an inveutive genius. Ages 
before we knew Japan we had traded with China^ 
and all that we originally found jn China we now 
find to be superior in Japan ; so I conclude i 
knowledge and art came from these isles, 
that aa Japan was perhaps in the days of Noi 
and his sons, so it is to-day. The junks used 1 
the Japanese are very similar to those used by all' 
nations west of their isles ; and as islanders are 
by force of circumstances sailors, their boats may 
have been the original models of all naval ccnir^ 
structions. Unless Cadmus had the " gift of let- 
ters," the Japanese must have mvcnted printing ; 
for much as the Cliinese character resembles ^e 
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JaptinesG claseical character, and even admitting 
that this cipher did come from China (though it 
might with equal reason be contended that the 
Chinese borrowed their hieroglyphs from the 
Japanese), tliere was, and even yet exists, an old 
written language which dates from the beginning, 
according to the learned Japanese, who, proud 
of their country and its antiquity, attribute theii- 
origin to Chao3 and Heaven. 

The jealousy with which tlie Coreans, Chi- 
nese, and all the continental powers have ever 
been excluded, and the few scanty articles of 
their commerce which have been permitted to 
enter the only ever known open ports, are fur- 
ther evidence that the Japanese required few 
models, that they are now as they were in the 
beginning ; and that, perhaps when Pctra was a 
capital, with green fields and noble forests around 
it, when Athens was the seat of learning, and 
Home the mistress of the world, that the hermits 
of Niphon were as well informed as they are to- 
day, and that they may have retained tlie same 
priimcval habits wliich, at the confusion of 
tongues and general dispersion consequent on the 
building of the Tower of Babel, were peculiar tti 
those early limes. 

Providence may have had some inscrutable 
reason for allowing tliis nation to reniaiu so long 



isolated aud alone ; for although there may 
no ruios of Palmyra, or Luxor, to denote ai 
very ancient architectural grandeur, there ( 
be little doubt of the antiquity of these isles, s 
of their being to-day as they were soon after ( 
Flood. 

As all learning came from the East, aa Egy 
and Assyria are supposed to have received mu< 
of their leaiTiing from India aud China, as '■ 
wise men who saw tlie star of Bethlehem ( 
from the East, and as I fully believe that Japa 
owes nothing to China, might not all the goo 
things we know of and have improved upon, ha\ 
originally emanated from this uttermost part < 
the earth ? Might not all the world once hai) 
been as Japan to-day is, with its Kamis and s 
goddesses ? Might not the Apis and Osiris of tl 
Egyptians, the Jupiters and Junos of the st 
more Western nations, have taken their origin : 
the veiled mysteries of one original Sintooism 
Nearly all we find in tlie West that man actuaD 
wants, or by nature requires, either for food c 
raiment, is to be met with in the far East ; and i 
it is almost universally admitted that the inliabiti 
ant of the nearest continent to Japan has neve 
been even a temporary sojourner on its shoi 
we may infer that Japan furnished of her abm 
dance to her neighbours, who in their good t 
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went and did likewise as they spread far and 
wide. 

The nations of the West, from the first visit of 
Marco Polo to our own day, have left few traces 
of their presence, except in history and memory, 
and these not of the most grateful or pleasant 
nature. Few things, if any, were copied by the 
Japanese, so that all we find amongst them to-day 
cannot be confined to such late dates. 

When Noah came out of the Ark, he selected 
Japan and colonised it with his sons ; he then, aa 
his family increased, advised them to emigrate, 
and fijially they became so numerous, that to 
avoid dissension, and to obtain food for them- 
selves and their flocks and herds, they separated, 
and as they could not very easily go east of the 
Japanese Isles, the inference is that they must 
have come to the West, and thus gradually the 
Earth was repeopled. 

Thus Japan renovated the whole world ; and in 
the manner of theirUving there is so mucli of the 
patriarchal simplicity, and in their government, 
laws, and institutions so much of the primitive 
tindness and severity, similar to that which we 
read of in the " Book of Books," that before such 
a wild speculation is entirely discarded, let us 
know a little more of Japan from her legends, 
literature, and history. 

It would be curious in the nineteenth century', 
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for US to ascertain that tlie last known nation- 
the world was the parent of all others ; and ti 
while all the West "as they joui-neyed from ! 
East," has been making such progress, the abca 
gincs of creation " having been scattered abrc 
upon the face of the whole earth " {for " erf I 
sons of Noah was the whole earth overspr^d ' 
should have left a remnant behind ui Niphon 
live in a primsEval state of Nature, and reappi 
as at this moment, to teach us what changes i 
ligion and education can effect, and what litt 
progress is pennitted by Providence in lant 
where the light of rehgion shines not, where edi 
cation lias been neglected or opposed, and wha 
a reciprocity of thought has been pertinacioual 
debarred utterance 

Another instance may be mentioned, one out i 
many, of kindness on the part of my Japano 
friends. 

An officer of one of our great K^stem alli« 
was very anxious to verify and fully deterr 
the currents in the Straits of "Tsugai-," He la 
us in a good, sound whale boat, and dler a ro»^ 
ti-eatnient by winds, overfalls, tides and ripple 
was at the end of some sixteen days obliged, I 
stress of weather, to beach his boat and i 
hospitality, though adequately supplied with i 
and even Japanese specie. The circulating i 
was kindly but peremptorily refused, but accon 
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raotlation was procured, and food in profusion laid 
before tbcm, the half-wTecked boat saved, and 
the bold seamen eventually escorted to Hakodate. 
Not one penny was asked for or taken. The Ja- 
panese, faithful to their Treaty, received tlie dis- 
tressed mariners and conducted them to the Consul. 
The whole distance run by this oiEcer during his 
absence of sixteen days, was only sixty miles, 
and it was near Cape Yetomo tliat he found a 
welcome. 

The tides set in with terrific force from tlie 
Pacific and the Japan seas ; coming from the S. E. 
and E. S. E., on the one side, and from the W. and 
S. W. and N. W., they meet one another in the 
very middle of the Straits. From any high land 
an observer may see such fearful concussions of 
the two tides, each running from three to six miles 
an hour, and such white sprayed overfalls, more 
like breakers than anght else, that he may wonder 
with much reason, how a ship can even with a 
fair wind, face them ; and with comparative 
alarm, how, with a contrary wind, a vessel can 
beat against them. 

It was not in these straits, however, that Her 
Majesty's ship " Camilla " was lost, for I saw her 
beyond Cape Sirya-saki. I knew tliem all, the 
commander, his officers and crew, and never did 
a British brig sail with a better crew, better offi- 
cers, or a more excellent captain. 
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I have still hopes of her, though feeble ; 
faint, but I trust more to whalers and Russian 
than ourselves : and I sincerely hope, and believi 
that we may yet have some new^ of some of t 
crew of this ill-fated ship, and that on one of th 
numerous adjacent islands of Japan some pasadn 
vessel will one day see the British flag in distrea 
and bear down to its rescue and rehef. 

May God grant that this, the most ardent ^ 
of my heart, may be realised ! 

The whole line of coast from Hakodate i 
Nagasaki has, I believe, been searched thoroughJ 
and fruitlessly ; but as I do not yet despair < 
some traces of Franklin being discovered, an 
some vestiges of Leichliardt being ascertained, a 
I doubt not of hearing, sooner or later, of s 
portion of Her Majesty's ship " Camilla's " gaUan 
crew being found on one of the numerous island 
in the Pacific, whither the currents and the weQ 
known pluck and talents of ColvCe would natu 
rally have directed the ship, more especially : 
she were in a most disabled condition. 

There are no printing houses in Hakodate, foi 
the press is not free ; yet at Nagasaki any foreign 
book which has been approved of by tlie DaJri 
may be translated and published. It Ls at th« 
capital and at Miako, only, where original and pun 
Japanese books, charts, and pictures can be pro 
cured, and then with great difficulty, and perhapai' 
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home secrecy ; so jealous are these good people 
of our knowing too much of their antecedents. 

The colouring of their pictures is remarkable ; 
and although there is no attempt at perspective or 
proportion, still any one can read, as it were, the 
habits and customs of the couutry by a study of 
their pictorial pamphlets. The men are dressed 
as tliey are seen, the women in their elegance and 
finery, and with all their habitual ornaments, in- 
struments, or personal objects of furniture in their 
boudoir. Every trade is ftiithfully deUneated, the 
rich and the poor are minutely portrayed, and 
not the slightest appendage of domestic life is 
omitted. 

But perhaps it is in diagrams, skeletons, and 
other sm^cal sketches that tiie Japanese excel 
I have seen several of these books, and they are 
wonderfully correct : many, I fear, will say tliat 
these were copied from the Chinese, but, even if 
6uch be the case, tlie Chinaman borrowed them 
from the European, and therefore they are public 
property. But it is to the Dutch, I imagine, that 
the Japanese literati owe their thanks, for every 
rule has its exception ; and there can be Httle 
doubt of the Dutch having long been their in- 
structors in medicine, surgery, and mechanice. 

Their books on natural history are veiy curious 
and clever; every animal, fish, bird, flower, or 
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ti-ee, has been faithfully and correctly delineate 
or painted ; and it is always a source of wondei 
wlieo an European naturalist takes up for the f 
time one of tliese works, for him to imagine hoi 
they could so well have executed it 

Japanese maps are not very clear to us ; 
every point, cape, bay, inlet, hill or mountain, i 
along and around the islands, hag been put down, 
and a Japanese pilot or sailor can feel his wffi 
"ivithin sight of the shore, and perform his joumej 
i'.onfidentIy and generally in safety. 

This is Nambu, this is Shanday, this ia Sirya 
saki, and there is Fusy-yaraa, the demi-god of t 
Empire, Like the Arab, who has no better chart 
the Niplion sailor will point to his primitive map 
but still bIiow you every spot marked down up<M 
it, and say " there it is." Like the Aiab, also, h 
will go forth from his snug anchorage at the daw 
of day, make a fair offing, and then steer his t 
course until the shades of evening warn him t 
make for land again, and seek his night's shelt* 
behind some well-known island or breakwater 
They have a compass on board, but it is scldon 
consulted, and sometimes an aneroid or othe 
barometer. They have telescopes, which, thou^ 
rude to look at, are not at all to be despised, i 
they arc bold and daring sailors. 

Their lacquer ware I have already described ; i 
is, at present, inimitable. The ivory carvings, eboni 
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and other hard wood ornaments, the bronzes and 
porcelain specimens, are all exquisitely worked ; 
and as an instance of the value attached to them 
in England, I will meutiou that I, by mistake, sold 
several lately at Brighton for a few shillings, and, 
by chance, within a week of the sale, I saw the 
very identical pieces labelled in a respectable shop, 
at prices varying from 4/. and bl, to 71. each. 

The bow-and-arrow was their weapon of offence 
in early days, and the armour they wore was 
almost proof against these missiles, although they 
woiUd not resist a Minie rifle ball. The longer 
eword of the two is their weapon of attack, and 
a good two-handed blow hits been known to cut 
a man in half from liis head to liis feet ; but they 
are kept as sharp as a Sikh's sabre, and are always 
in wooden scabbards. The lesser sword is for 
close quartera and the noble suicidal llarikiri. 

The Japanese can make anything : lamps, and 
globes for the lamps, Chubb'a locks, jewellery, 
studs and chains, silver spoons from dollar silver, 
and, in fact, if Government officers did not inter- 
fere, as they generally do in every trifle, I believe 
there ia ni.jthing these skilful people could not 
make. They made for me almost everything I 
asked them, but they required repeated explana- 
tions, and took their own time. 

The flowers of Japan, I repeat, are beautiful ; 
so are the insects, which are really splendid in size, 
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colour, and vaiieties ; the butterflies are as big I 
bats, and the air is full of tlitm : the elegant nm 
fly is to be met with on the rivulets, gracefull 
dancing up and down, as on our trout streams s 
green meadows ; the busy bee supplied us wiU 
very good honey ; the ground often appeared alivi 
with glow-worms ; the stag-beetle, the hornet a 
wasp, small and large ants, with myriads of ( 
httle insects on every shrub, or imder every stoni 
would soon have filled the entomologist's tin boxa 
and in his search after new specimens he woul 
often come across old fi-iends. 

" Harikiri," felo-de-ee, or self-suicide has 1 
from time immemorial in Japan, an honouraW 
way of shufihng off this mortal coiL In neari; 
every large city there are professors of the i 
and the admirers of it have their practice-rooms. 

Any debtor unable to pay his creditors, 
thereby disgi'acing his family, any robber 
pected, any assassin detected, or any one who ha 
received an insult, real or imaginary, which canuq 
be revenged, resorts to this ultimatum, satisfyin 
thereby his own sense of honour, saving his Mei 
and relatives from any penalties which miglj 
otherwise, on his condemnation before the Ian 
courts, or other tribunals of justice or fashia 
have devolved on his family, and going out i 
the worid in the most approved and scienti 
manner. 
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It is not the mournful ceremony oqc might 
expect : I should almost say it is a festival, and 
an occasion for rejoicing. The friends of the 
family and the relations are often summoned to a 
collation. The best rice and saki are produced ; the 
wedding garments are put on ; and towards even- 
ing the ivretched victim of this cruel and false 
sense of shame or honour calmly opens his vest, 
exposes the abdomen, and disembowels himself 
■with a sharp-pointed knife, making two cuts in 
tlie shape of a cross. The great art consists in so 
nicely performing the horrible operation, that only 
the skin is opened and tlie bowels without being 
touched or incised protrude. 

I heard of one case at Nagasaki, and there was 
a report of another at Hakodate, but at Yedo it 
is not uncommon. Instead of trying to prevent 
it, all the bystanders and witnesses will applaud 
the devotion and courage of the practitioner ; and, 
whatever may be the cause or motive of his rash- 
ness, it is against every established principle in their 
miserable code of honour, to interfere in the least. 

Mr. Alcock in his Dispatch, No. 3 (of 1860) to 
Lord John Eussell, describing the murder of the 
Goteiro or Prince Regent, says " Two of those 
(the assailants) who lied, it is reported, finding 
their pursuers gaining upon them, dehberately 
stopped, and laying bare die abdomen, performed 
the ' harikiri ;' it being a point of honour never to 
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interrupt or interfere, even for the ends of justia 
with a man so honourably engaged." 

By his own self-sacrifice he has satisfied the laif^ 
and saved his family from ruin and disgrace, 

" Harikiri " ia not to-day so fashionable 
amusement as it was in the "good old times; 
either there are fewer ambitions aitists now-4 
days, or Insurance Companies have been startei 
and disapprove of suicide ; but, be the cause whi 
it may, it is now of irare occurrence. 

During several months I was engaged in pm 
chasing horses for tlie Chinese Expedition, 
day we had some races on the beach, challengifl 
aU the neighbourhood, and offering prizes. ^ 
fcwo Governors, with all their oiBcers and a larg 
retinue, attended, as also did nearly all the Eun 
pean residents in Hakodate, and a large assembl 
of natives. The Japanese were the jockeys an 
took great fnterest in tiieir horses ; for they vf& 
divided into stables of twenty-five each, with m 
chief "betto" or groom, and each was anxiot 
that one of his lot should bear off the palm. Thf 
com-se was about three-quarters of a mile, i 
there was great excitement whenever the victc 
appeared before the Governor's tent, where l 
prizes were distributed. The pace was not \ 
alarming, nor were the riders very elegant ; for i) 
place of nice hght saddles they had pack-saddle* 
in hou of bridles, halters ; and for top-boots a 
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buckskins they hatl nature's pantaloons, with a 
blue flowing vest, and a white cloth tied round tlie 
temples. However it was amusing, for the horses 
in this country are always accustomed to go in 
strings, one after the other, and it required much 
coaxing and talking (for the Japanese are very 
fond of talking to their horses) to persuade them 
to break through their old habits, and get away 
well ; but when they had their heads turned back 
again to the stables, then they would step out 
bravely and come in at a rattling pace. 

The Governors were delighted, for all great 
officers in Japan enjoy sport and manly exercises, 
and they promised to give us in return a specimen 
of Japanese horse-racing. 

Accordingly a few days afterwards I was invited 
to witness their races, and was much astonished at 
the great crowd attracted by the expected fun. 
Flags on every house, garlands, banners, long-poles 
with streamers, and huge paper-fishes, which as 
they became inflated by the air, hovered over ua 
in monstrous ugUness, lined the long broad street 
of Kamida, for the race-course was between two 
rows of houses, and every verandah was crowded 
with occupants of both sexes, 

At a givea signal some thirty horses started ofl" 
amidst shouts and yells, and went away as well as 
they could, their riders not being extremely anxious 
to go too fast, for, as it was soou discovered, the 
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qualities and perfection of a horse in Japan fl 
not estimated or tested by his speed, but by 1 
powers of endurance. 

So the thirty horses, after going up and dowi 
this street as long as they could, gradually fell c 
tired and beaten, until only one remained. Th 
was declared the winner. Tlie race lusted quij 
an hour, and at iutervala, a fresh batch took i 
the running. 

It was stupid work to us,' and as the day w. 
hot, >ve left early. The winner of tlie great r 
was a horse belonging to the Piince of Matsma^ 
who had sent him all the way for this Derby < 
Yezo. 

I afterwards found out that tliis is an annuj 
meeting, and that many officers look forward to i 
a3 we do to a fair, in oixler that they may buy <; 
sell an aniinal. One horse was sold on that day ft 
100 dollars (20/.), a very heavy price indeed I 
this island. Of course as any kind of gambling i 
strictly prohibited, and even sometimes punishaH 
■ivith death, there was no betting on any race. 

Wliile on the subject of racing, I may allude ( 
the sore question of Europeans or foreigners ridiH 
in towns. In Japan, none but officers with tw 
swords are permitted to enter the gates of a ton 
on horseback, and even these ought to be of a 
tain rank. An attendant with one sword ma 
dismount at the entrance-gate ; and as for a mfl 
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chant or any of inferior rank, they are not allowed 
to ride at all, near a town. 

In fact, the privilege of riding is limited to a 
man of rank. He will be followed by most of his 
Yakonins, with two sworda, on foot, and every 
one will have to make way for him. 

A doctor or priest may ride, but not his people. 
Beyond the gates, but not then in the suburbs, a 
peasant, or merchant may mount his steed ; but, 
should he perceive an officer approaching him, he 
must immediately dismount, take hia horse on 
one side out of the pathway ; and, perhaps, if it 
is a man of consequence, have to throw himself 
on his knees and make obeisance to the great 
cavaher. 

Riding on horseback, as in a norimon, is a sign 
of rank. Galloping in the streets is forbidden, 
or only allowed to Government Officers and Dai- 
mios. In fact, as in France where one often reads 
this notice, " Defense de galloper dans la rue," or 
in England where furious riding is not only pro- 
hibited but legally punishable, so in Niphoii there 
are notices to the same effect. 

Soon after my arrival my own Yakonin, with 
two swords and a red scarf with V. E. upon it, 
was ordered to dismount. Ho was riding close 
behind me. I happened to know the officers, and 
told them that I could not permit such inter- 
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ference, and directed my man to remount, which 
he did, and rode home with me. The Governor 
heard of the affair, and sent most kindly as I was 
in the act of writing to him about it, not only to 
offer explanations but to make some excuses. 
After the explanations I thought that he was 
quite right ; and I promised him that no Japanese 
servant of mine, unless with me or my family, 
should ever ride in a town again, he kindly ad- 
mitting that as his officers followed him on horse- 
back I also was entitled to that privilege. 

But he wished me to prevent riding in the 
streets, and apphed to my colleagues also for the 
same purpose. As he was not then aware, that 
European merchants are thought rather more of 
in their several countries than Japanese merchants 
are in theirs, I beheve he was vexed and aston- 
ished at my inability to prevent it 

Tliere is no doubt that the sight of a foreigner on 
horseback, unless known to be an official, is an eye- 
sore offensive to their pride, as a breach of old- 
estabhshed rights. It was one of the innovations 
they are in constant fear of, as tending to weaken 
their antique privileges. 

In Nagasaki several foreign cavaliers were 
roughly handled, and many comphiints made of 
furious riding ; but when the authorities, at last 
listening to reason, became convinced that respect- 
able people could not be prevented from taking 
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their horse-exercise aa in their own homes, they 
gradually though reluctantly gave in, expressing a 
hope only that furious riding in the streets would 
be punished, and that Japanese servants and China- 
men would not be allowed to take advantage of 
the concession, 

I am glad to see that Chinamen are forbidden 
to ride. They are only the servants of the foreigner, 
or if tliey are more, then they ought to be at 
Nagasaki; which by treaty is the only port at 
which they are them-^elves allowed to trade. As 
for the Japanese 5cr\-aiits, although by Article 
Viil. of our Treaty we may " employ them in 
any lawful capacity," we should not allow them to 
infringe the regulations or laws of tlieir country : 
and I moreover consider that, by a violation of 
them, even if in tlie service of a treaty-having 
foreigner, they are as liable to pimishment as 
before our arrival and employment of them. 

Shooting, again, or what we call sport, is not 
viewed by these noble conservatives with the 
kindest eyes. Wlien I first arrived at Nagasaki, a 
notice was handed me that the use of fire-arms 
was prohibited. 

Now there was no prohibition of this in the 
Treaty, although in Article HE. of the Port Regu- 
lations, communicated to Admiral Stirling when 
the Convention was signed in October 1854, it 
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was stated that, according to the law of Gfrs 
Japan *, no firearms should be discharged. 

Soon after our arrival at Nagasaki a Japanes 
was accidentally wounded by a sportsman's gun i 
and much fuss was made about it. At Hakodat 
I went out snipe and quail-shooting twice, 
many other Eiu-opeans did Hkewise. No attem] 
was ever made to stop us, until, by accident^ 
man was again wounded lu the town, when 1 
Governor tried to prevent it and referred me 1 
the Convention above named. It was then decid< 
that any one firing in the town, uule® in s 
defence, shoidd be punished on conviction. 

The Japanese, so long accustomed to bows o 
arrows, to swords and spears, did not like ow 
gims and revolvers at all, and wished to put a stc 
to our sport as well as riding. But in my opiniq 
they will not succeed, for all Englishmen are foi 
of shooting, and none more so than our naval C 
ficers, who are fond of combining amusement n 
exercise. The Japanese gentlemen are fond 
sport, and will attack a bear single-handed with 
stout straight sword, having their left arm and i 
enveloped with a stout leathern glove studdi 
with sharp iron spikes. This they plunge into tl 
animal's moutli ; they will thrust the sword into I 

■ Is it not rather eingulu to obaorre that the islands of Ji 
are hure etyled collectively "Great Japoiij" eveii u onr idi 
are m ma»*e called " Great Britain P " 
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lieart. Should they miss their blow or be in daii- 
frer, the hunters rush to the resriie and finish tlie 
engagement with their pikes and spears. 

The Governor during his last cruise told me 
that he had himself killed a fine stag with a re- 
volver I had given him ; and once, when the 
" Cruiser " was at Ilakodato, we got up a " cliasse 
k Tours," and the Governor himself very kindly 
lent UB his " grand veneur " to show us where the 
beare were to be found. We were out two days, 
saw plenty of snow, and some traces of foxes and 
hares, but nothing else. 

I mention this to prove that the Japanese officers 
shoot, and have no objection to foreign officials 
shooting ; but they cannot imagine how a mer- 
chant should be entitled to such favour. 

They are aware, also, that their own " akindos " 
will soon find out that foreign "akindos" are 
allowed to ride and shoot, and perhaps bo 
alai'med lest the example be imitated as wealth 
accumulates. 

This was another innovation, which the Govern- 
ment saw with pam as a leveller of their old dis- 
tinctive principles ; but I never went out riding or 
shooting without meeting many native sportsmen, 
who eagerly demanded and gratefully accepted a 
charge or two of powder and shot, they them- 
selves using only a small ball with wonderful 
effect and precision. 
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A disgraced officer (by no means a rare indi- 
vidual) is not allowed to wear his two swords in 
a town. An officer who may have any mercantile 
f or other business avocations, is not permitted to 

wear his two swords in the cities, but must con- 
tent himself with one. On his going into the 
I: countiy or on liis resigning his commercial occu- 

pation, he is, however, at liberty to resume his 
two swords. Disgraced officers are generally 
sent to superintend, if not to labour at, the work- 
ing of mines, and, as with us, are condemned to 
that servitude for a certain number of years, 
when they may retuni and recover their former 
position with all its honours and distinctions. 

Eveiy thing is much dearer in Japan now; 
nlready the cry is that the foreigners are taking 
■f- off too much ; but this is of course absurd, and 

i, only a political rallying-point for the conservative 

j party and the disaffected. Perhaps more wsilk and 

tea were suddenly and at once exported than the 
Government had expected or foreseen, and the 
inhabitants immediately aroimd the opened ports 
may have felt a little pressure and some incon- 
venience, and may even have found a small in- 
crease in their expenditure ; but that will be soon 
rectified when easy transit is allowed, and an im- 
fettered intercourse, free of official interference, is 
permitted. 
I ; Government officers, however, have assured me, 
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that they are now obliged to pay for one dress 
as much as would have purcliased two complete 
suits two years ago, and that they are univeraally 
demanding an increase of salary. 

The Governors are comparatively well paid. 
They have, aa I was assured by one of them, 
lOOOi a year ; and that is a great deal of money 
to a Japanese with his einiple requirements, aud" 
about equid to the saliiry of a French pr^fet. 

Tlie Vice-Goveniors probably have 400/. a yeais 
the higher officers 250/. as a maximum, and theu 
tlie scale deacemis rapidly to the interpreters, who 
are all officers and frequently of good old families. 
They receive from 50^. downwards to 12/. per 
annimi ; but even this is wealtli compared to 
wliat the labourer obtaius, — twopence a day, or 
about 3/. a year, and his run of the rice-bowl and 
tipriug-water, with a dash of green tea on feast 
days and holidiiya. 

My old Ochau at the Tera, Shiomiodge, had a 
jiainted paper game, played ynth a single die, not 
unlike tlie '■ Old Mother Goose " of our nurseries. ■ 
The fun of tlie sport is to reach the emperor's 
private room, and after innumerable misliaps and 
adventures, which often take a very long time to 
overcome, the thrower may be successful in en- 
tering it. 

Tlie Tycoon is not on the best terms with the 
Mikado, nor does his Holiness adore his sateUite 
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supremely. At Miako I was informed that all 
the print-sliops are full of anything but flattering 
caricatures of the Emperor ; while at Yedo and 
Kanagowa the most unbecoming notice is taken 
of the father of the Japanese Church. These 
prints afford as much amusement to the Japanese 
as " Punch " or " Charivari " to a Londoner or 
Parisian ; but those depicting the Mikado's pri- 
vate life are only to be met with at Yedo, and the 
Tycoon's adventures at Miako, where their several 
respective courtiers highly enjoy the pitiless satire. 
K by chance the pictorial caricature of the Ty- 
coon should be discovered in Yedo, or, ^dce versA, 
the Mikado's celestial countenance in Miako, woe 
to the unfortunate vendor and his incautious sub- 
scriber. A visit, for the natural term of their 
lives, to the golden mines of Sadosima would be, 
at the least, the sure and inevitable consequence. 

The celebrated Mount Fusy-yama, 12,000 feet 
high, is as sacred to the Japanese as Ararat to 
the believers in the Old Testament, Parnassus or 
Athos to the Greeks, or the Aventine with its 
relatives to the descendants of -^neas, and as 
celebrated and famous in song as Mont Blanc, 
*' the monarch of mountains," or the Pic du Midi. 
The lovely air of the great poet of Bixon, Des- 
pourreins, is known to all the visitors of Pau, 
" La haut sus las mountagnas," and Fusy-yama 
has also her muses ; but I only seize this occasion 
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uf reminding my readers of this holy, veiierateil, 
imd lofty mountain, because I have an idea that 
passports originated in Japan, and were thence 
inti-oduced into Europe, and that therefore France 
had a primeval precedent and sanction I'ur tlieir 
issue.* 

It appears that, on the demise of a Japanese, 
his body is burnt, and that liis soul mounts to 
diwnav, or the everlasting abode of perpetual bliss, 
after ha\'iug performed certain ceremonies, and 
having gone through the ordeal prescribed as in* 
dispensable to its reaching tlie acme of deliglit. 

One passport is demanded at the base of the 
mountain, where it is officially vised by the bene- 
volent priests, and, if found " en regie," he natui"ally 
takes liis fee and parses it on. tUl the soul of 
the departed meets with a volcanic Charon, who 
avariciously demands his obolus. At the next 
ferry or kdder, a second pass, with the original 
passport, duly fortified ■with all legal and necessary 
signatures and seals, Is demanded, and so the poor 
soul has to pay, even to the last, for liis exit from 
tills world of woe. This second purgatory passed, 
the happy defunct breathes celestial air ; and no 
doubt, having paid for his ambrosia, may look 
down with bowels of compiission on Sisyphus, 
JEoUdes, and all om mythological acquaintances. 
iiaim for my eawrli'ia timt Ii-uriiiii^' 
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In plain English, it requires two passports to 
reach the summit of antediluvian Fusy-yama ; but 
once there, the soul of the departed can look down 
upon the scenes of earthly trial it has left in the 
vast abyss of human misery below, and enjoy, 
floating high above the storm's career, the pros- 
pect of indescribable bliss. 

May the poor soul eventually reach our Christian 
Heaven, and be received (for "in my Father's 
house are many mansions ") in pity and compas- 
sion ! Jews, Turks, infidels, and heretics, each 
have their distinct idea and peculiar expectation 
and hope of entering these regions of eternal re- 
pose. So also have the Japanese ; but perhajxs it 
may now be the design of the Almighty to show 
them our way, and to allow us to prove to them 
that only one passport is necessary ; that there is 
but one real and sure way, and that Noah was only 
a type of the one great Saviour and Shepherd of 
mankind. 

Charon might have come originally in his boat 
from the far East, when it was very calm, to the ' 
Corea ; but the wind has shifted, and if reUgion 
and learning did come on the wings of the east 
w^ind, it may now be the will of Providence to 
allow us to revisit these shores, not only as mer- 
chantmen seeking Phoenician dyes and the gold 
of Tophir, but as pioneers of Christianity and 
heralds of that creed, that faith, and that blessed 



religion, without wllich every man living is but 
vanity. 

My dear friends, the Japanese, appear to be in 
want of a religion. They will cautiously and 
singly admit that they have none, or, at the 
best but a spurious imitation of the one they 
desire to imitate. They have once felt the thrUl, 
the vivifying ■ heat of the Gospel, and the embers 
still glow. They have heard of our fathera and 
their devotion, of their trials and martyrdoms. 
They liave heard with their own ears what our 
fathers have handed down to them of " the noble 
works done in old time before them," and I 
behove that the time is not far distant when, by 
the -will of Goil, the isles of the Kast will join 
together with the lands of the West, and sing 
the same songs of peace, — and not in a strange 
land, for God is everywliere. If to-day " they 
are entangled, and the wilderness hath shut them 
in," there may be other voices to rebuke the 
mighty typhoons, which no well-intentioned but 
unmeaning instruments of Pagan worship wer.' 
ever predestined to ilrown eternally. 

And how is this faith to be preached? Balaam 
could not curse beyond the commandments of the 
Lord, even if Balak filled his house full of silver 
and gold, but he advertised what this people 
should do in the latter days. And who is this 
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people ? It is Christendom ! The different niem- 
bers of it must rise up and go to their place at the 
convenient season. 

And who are first in the field ? As they were 
m the sixteenth century, so they are now, the 
energetic and devoted Eoman Catholic mission- 
aries, not the good and perhaps equally zealous 
Protestants. 

The Roman Cathohc missionary is an educated 
man, an enthusiast, as he ought to be, but at the 
same time generally a man of gentle blood, and 
refined taste ; whereas our missionaries, in the first 
place, are not often Englishmen, and though paid 
and supported by British money, rarely of the 
same stamp or quality as the " ceUbataire " of* the 
" Missions Etrangeres." 

They both may be good, but one is best. We 
want no itinerant livelihood seekers, but gentlemen 
of the Cluu'ch of England, who having heard the 
word and understood it, are able to go forth and 
bring " their tliirty, sixty, or hundred fold " into 
V'. !| their granaries. 

And are there not many willing to go? or 

must we send abroad to the Protestant nations, 

with whom our " alliance is necessary," for the 

]\ proper men, and then pay for them? I have 

heard Britisli Eoman Catliolics say that where 
they are ordered to go, there they go. I am sure 
that there are many ordained clergymen who 
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would sally foith with ardour, and after leaniiug 
the luuguage, preacli it efficaciously. 

There is but one lesson to recollect. By once 
interfering with the jrolitics of this people, Chris- 
tianity, whicli had tiiken deep root, and was well 
nigh becoming the reUgion of the empire, tottered 
and fell ; but still has left behhid, even in its nmis, 
traces of ita former influence. Avoid politics, but 
(jreadi i-eligion. 

At Nagasaki and Hakodate the Governors are 
of course very unportant loiral personages, but as 
the imperial territories around either of these 
poi'ts are not very extensive, they are not over- 
burdened with those vast retinues we read of aii 
accompanying the more powerful nobles at Yedo. 
Still, when the Governor of Nagasaki or Hakodate 
does go out in state, his suite is one of consider- 
able imporUmce, and its passage may occupy some 
minutes, the train extendhig nearly lialf a mile in 
length. 

The Governor is saluted by every one ; and be- 
fore him, aromid him, and beliind him, are the 
spears, the umbrella, the despatch-boxes, earned 
by oue-sworded servants, with the other insignia 
of hia rank ; and numerous attendants are ready 
to command respect and make the people retire 
on either side of the road his Excellency is about 
to follow. I never saw but once the obeisance 
described in the illustration here given at the two 
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ports mentioned, but every one who did not fin 
part of the cortege would either retire within ] 
wooden house, or courteously stand aside until t 
great man had passed. When the Daimios arrivH 
they perhaps meet with even more reverence t 
the imperial Governors, according to their ; 
the multitude of their followers, aiid traditional i 
portjince. They are bound to pay an annual i 
to the Govemor, winch they do not much i 




and t)n tiie march, and particulaily on eateringi 
town or village, their jesdoua attendants 
perliapa more homage for their illustrious mas 
than even the Yakonins of a Govenior presw 
to aire for. Still the Governors of Hakodate a 
Nagasaki are treated with eveiy respect, and Wflj 
any even apparent demonstration to the contr 
attempted, the aspiring democrats would have j 
pay dearly for their rashness. 
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When a Governor pays a visit of ceremony or 
state:, the rond or street is sprinkled with aand in 
the centre, and his Excellency is either carried in 
his norimon along this pathway, or walks or rides 
upon it ; and the cross roads or streets are jea- 
lously guarded by police-officers, who restrain the 
people from interfering in the line of march until 
the whole cortege has passed along. The streets 
are then often deserted, or peopled only by the 
curious retired within their verandahs. 

I was at Nagasaki and Hakodate almost pushed 
out of the road by these zealous officers, and told 
to make way. I did not leave the road, however, 
and subsequently explained to each Goveniorthat 
I could not really pay him that compliment, but 
should requii-e half the road for myself and party, 
and that he should return my salute each time after 
his own fashion. Tliis was acceded to ; but as I 
rarely met their Excellencies except by appoint- 
ment, and otherwise generally, if possible, avoided 
tliem in public, I only once or twice had occasion 
to go through this ceremony. 

At Kanagowa, however, a suburb of the capital 
(indeed, as much a. part of Yedo as Chelsea and 
Blackwall are of London) the Governor is a much 
more important person than at the other two i^rt*, 
and the Daimios are constantly going to and 
returning from the capital. 

Their trains are enormous, and their \ 
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w ill anjiiin.' faun half an hour to an hour and 
iuor\'. riii'v an' naglily men, backed by proud 
aiu! itiA'loiit ailvtnilutxTs for atU'ndants, who clear 
[111' n.«kl wiihout any regard for 2>erson or natiou, 
ami iviinK'I iho nibble to do obeisance to the 
irrandeur of tlu'irehiefe. AtYnkoliama, indeed, I 
n-uioiiilxT walking mth tlie Frencli Minister, when 
l»M S.vivtari<.¥ of State for Foreign Affairs were 
jKiying a vi#it to the Governor, and no person. 
exvvjtl M. lie Belle».\)urt, who was known to their 
Kx^i'Iti'iu'ii-s, and who politely saluted him as he 
|V>:*^\1 tht'lii, was allowed to break the line. 
Kvi'i'vwlieiv I there obsencd the subnussive Ja- 
IwncA' I'll their knet>?, or in the aet of making 
their olxisniee : but it was done as a matter of 
*»\n>e. had lieeu the habit for centuries, and 
was jHThaii!' considered by them to be no greater 
hiiniiliatiiui ihan our capping or taking off of 
hals. Indeitl. it is not long since our knees 
wert- wout to beu<i to princes, while, in tlie days 
of giRxi Ijueoii Bess, her passage through the 
I'apilal was almost as submissive a spectacle. 

The t'hiuese senants, proud of their minority, 
and iflviiig on the pmtection of the British flag, 
would stand up boldly during the passage of the 
muiisiers, and no doubt the sight was far from 
jilea-'ing to men who have been so long accus- 
tomed lo ri'gard liiesc Celestifils with any other 
than that of iaferi oBfi r. The foreigner 
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would generally allow the oortego to go i)ast 
quietly without interrupting it ; indeed, did any 
one wilfully attempt to break the line, he would 
find remarkably active ]>oliccmeQ at hand to indi- 
cate him another route. But once the novel 
spectacle has been witnessetl and curiosity has 
been satisfied, the foreigner will more frequently 
allow t}ie mighty man to pass unheeded and 
unthought-of, thinking more of his mercliandise, 
and the consequence to himself of the interview 
between these authorities. 

I have already described the Tea-gardens. 
They are to be met with everywhere, and are, 
according to their locality and dimensions, as I 
have mentioned, as respectable as our inns, hotels, 
or pleasm-e-gardens. As soon as the European 
traveller enters one, his horse or norimon is im- 
mediately cared for ; a clean room with a pretty 
little garden near it is prepared ; sweetmeats are 
offered on bended knees; then tea, rice, and 
fruit, on lacquer trays or in porcelain cups, are 
brought in, with the never-failing charcoal-burner 
for the soothing pipe, and pretty little hands for 
Vesuvians. 

If the traveller wishes for repose or quiet, he is 
left to himself, and may enjoy such sleep as the 
thin wood and paper houses of Japan will allow 
Tlim to expect. If he wishes for gossip, he will 
find the mistress of the house, with her daughters 
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and servants, reaily to amuse Iiim and t 
they ciin, enjoying the fun, and participating ^ 
in tin.' rautuid cmbarrassint-nt, which the 
rancc of each otiier's language naturally j 
c-asions. 

The better Tea-gardens are generally 
foinid near some pretty spot, selected for its n 




(ir on the baulis of the rivei-s and canals, i 
iinswer much to our inns. 

The poorer traveller is etpially welcome ; 
for liim there is no private room. The great 
tr&nce-hall has the never-failing tea-kettle ia 
centre ; rice, fish, and vegetables are speed 
placal before bim in pi-ofusion ; and he is attotu 
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by oue of the maids on her kuccs, with as inuch 
care as if he were a great seignior. At nijiht the 
mats, wliiuh had been seats all the day, are bed^i, 
and tlie ivhole floor is covered with a mass of 
happy sleepers. 

The ladies sleep by themselvea, tlie gentlemen 
have their qiiartei's. The next niomiiig, witli cere- 
monious bows to the liindloi d, the traveller puroUe.f 




his course, and cjin I'or n few copper ca'-Ii refresh 
himself!, when wearj', ami satisfy Itis liunger anil 
thirst as often as he likes. 

Some of the gardens at Yedo are, I have been 
iufomied, splendid specimens of taste and art, 
rfudded with ornamental hikes, on which are 
flocks of aquatic birds, and planted with tlie rarest 
and most beautiful trees and flowers. Tlie houses 
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or pavilions in these sylvan retreats may be better 
« 1 polished and more, neatly finished, but they have 

little more furniture than the very commonest Tea- 
house. They may be larger but not loftier, with 
!j;, more pictures and richer screens, but otherwise 

they are all on the same principle. 

Of course the rich man or officer has silk for 

his mattras, and rejoices in silk cushions, has his 

^ , tea in fine old lacquer bowls or thimiest porcelain 

1. 1 1 cups, eats with silver chopsticks, instciid of wooden 

ones, and has to pay for these luxuries if not 
brought by himself 
F For a pic-nic or a party of pleasure, a gardcai 

may be hired for the day, and then it becomes for 

that day private property. A very considerable 

sum is often demanded for this gratification, which 

answers somewhat to our trips of pleasure to Rich- 

',; mond and Greenwich, and I am assured they are 

I quite as expensive, if the ahment be not quite as 

! I substantial. 

The taste displayed by the Japanese arbori- 
culturists is here to be seen to perfection — 
} I dwarfed pines, oaks, elms, willows, cherry and 

other fruit trees, with the omnge, lime, and nu- 
merous other beauties, are elegantly and artisti- 
cally combined, and the ferns, orchises, and other 
creepers or acjuatic plants are really as scienti- 
fically arranged as at our very best botanical ex- 
; I positions. 



Tbepe arc, however, tlie Tea-gardens of tlio ca- 
pita!, resorted to only by t!ie princes and wealthy 
men. Tlie common tea-house and garden, met 
with everywliere, is a very useful and pleasant 
halting-place, but has few attractions except clean- 
liness and a neat appearance. The traveller is 
certain of meeting a kind reception, which at 
Yedo is still problematical. 

All Japanese officials are of importance ; they 
are clever, and are vested with special powers 
for each spedal subject. During the diacuseion 
necessary for the an-anghig of the matter they 
have but one idea, how best to settle it : a neat 
equivocation is quite allowable, and a good, plain, 
and yet ambiguous fib is their masterpiece of di- 
plomacy. 

The gentleman represented in the next page 
was a very clever specimen of a Japanese officer, 
known to many of us ; and if he has not that 
character, and those features, which are supposed 
in Europe generally to indicate talent, I can 
assure you that he was one of the most astute 
and dangerous men we had to encounter, and 
that his curiously shaped head contained deep 
thoughts, very perplexing to broader and higher 
foreheads. 

I only once saw the high officials in their full 
dress, on the occasion of my visit on New Year's 
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Day to the Governor, when they and all their im- 
mediate ministers were splendidly attired. The 
peculiar lacquer head-dress, like a goodly wedge, 
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but of lighter material, tied under the chin, was 
very striking and not to my eyes elegant or con- 
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JAPANEBE OFFICES^ BTENmO DBESS. 

venient ; but it was a sign of rank, and, as such, 
the weai'er was naturally proud of it. As a pro- 
tection against heat or rain, it was useless. The 
silk cloak was more full and flowing, the trousers 
large, and the overcoat of exijensive fur. Tlie 
best and richest swords of state were girded on 
for the occasion, and the cleanest sandals and 
socks adorned the feet. In this costume the Go- 
vernor is, as if aware of his dignity, stiff and im- 
portant : indeed, he must have some difficulty in i 
moving or turning his head. But as the visit was 
purely formal, I was glad to make it as short as 
possible : on other occasions, a discu,ssion, if not 
always agreeable or successful, was free and un- 
ceremonious. 

A Japanese officer's evening dress is handsome 
and yet plain, it is all silk ; and there is little 
difference between that of the Governor and his 
immediate subordinates in office. The moon or 
" crest " of the family is on each shoulder, and on 
the centre of the back of the outer coat; and 
much importance is attached to tlus, for pride of 
family and ancient Uneage is as much cultivated 
and thought of in Japan as in Europe. The two 
swords and fan are inseparables ; the hah" is 
scrupulously clean and tidy, the teeth perfectly 
white, and the hands and nails attentively cared^ 



20i DBESS OF A GENTLEMAN. 

A clean white crape next to the body is the 
sign of a gentleman, as the white skull-cap under 
the red tarboosh denotes the Turkish or Egyptian 
gentleman. 

Hats are only worn in very hot or rainy 
weather. 
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CHAPTER XTTT, 

A FEW WORDS ON JAI'ASESE MONEY. 

The base of Japanese currency is the " sapec " or 
" cash," which varies according to the rate of 
exchange as in all countries, and it was one of 
the grievous errors of all diplomatists that, when 
the Treaties were signed, no fixed standard of 
exchange was established. 

The " cash " is of iron, 1700 to an " itzaboue," 
and is the only real circulating medium, as the 
centime in France, and the farthing in England. 

The " cash " is nearly the only coin which the 
Japanese people see or know ; the gold and silver 
moneys are hoarded up by the Government and 
princes, and only used by them for the payment 
of salaries and the wages of emploi/h ; but a? 
labour and service are chiefly paid in kind, in 
rice, grain, and stuffs, a very small amount, even 
then, is in circulation. 

The princes have their obangs, a piece woilh 
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at least 10/. ; but tliis is so rare that it seldom 
leaves their treasuries: it is a ciuiosity and a 
bank-note. 

The cobang was once to be purchased for four 
itzaboues, or six shillings and eightpence of our 
English money : it is now worth nearly IL 2s., 
for the immense quantity exported at such a re- 
munerative benefice, and the enormous drain on 
this hitherto preciously hoarded metal, gave the 
Government reason to reflect, and calculate its 
intrinsic value. 

It was then discovered that the thousands 
already sold had been sold 200 per cent below 
their value ; and when the foreigners could buy 
no more at their accustomed cost, they became 
clamorous. But the Japanese do not like gold 
to leave their shores: they have their supersti- 
tions or their fancies, and to prevent the ruinous 
export they equahsed their gold coin to the 
standard weight of the foreigner's gold. 

This checked at once a lucrative conunerce ; 
but surely the Japanese were, by every law human 
or divine, duly authorised to protect their cur- 
rency.* We were not the adventurers of a Cortez 
eiuiching themselves at the barbaric palaces of 
Montezuma ; ours was a Treaty of friendship and 
reciprocity. Gold was leaving the country in 
masses, and it became imperative on the Govern- 
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raent to establish its equality, and when that was 
done the drain ceased. 



The other gold coins are : 

3 4 Tlie itiftboue (goU) 
10 The nit^Uou (^Id) 

10 The uiuhou (ailver-gUt) but larger tbao 

the gold nicliou . . . 

The Mlver coins are : 

1 8 Theitiaboue .... 
6 TKeieliou .... 



The copper 



U 1 Tlie tempo, or 100 caali 
^g The tea cu»h piece (copper) 
nil The iron cash . 



. tiU 



Whon I first arrived at Nagasaki the circulating 
medium was " paper." A printed bank-note called 
a " tael " was issued to foreigners at the rate of 
4800 cas-h to the dollar, and much business was 
done with this imaginary specie ; but no one 
would accept it beyond the pale of the Treasury. 

In July, 1859, a new silver coin called the 
" half-itzaboue " was introduced, of the same stan- 
dard as the Mexican dollar; but as, on one side, 
there was a notice to the Japanese not to take 
it, as it was only good for foreigners, its reign 
wM short. 

Thia coin came fi"ora Tedo, Some say the 
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cause of its introduction was to confine foreign 
trade to the Government officials, to prevent 
direct commerce with the native merchants, and 
to show to the people of Japan that, although Trea- 
ties had been made and signed with foreigners, 
it was not for a moment contemplated that the 
intercourse should be unrestricted. 

But so much has been written about this matter 
that it will be unnecessary to devote a long chapter 
to it. I will therefore refer any reader, anxious 
of knowing more, to the " Blue Book," " China 
Telegraph," and other papers connected with the 
East. 

Suffice to say that gold was bought at one- 
third of its value ; that the Japanese discovered 
it and stopped the export ; that copper (although 
prohibited) was, even with the sanction of the 
Yakonins, who were bhnded by bribes, shipped off 
in quantities ; but that now all metals have foimd 
or are finding their true value by the natiual 
consequences of trade and its gradual but sure 
requirements. 

Wlien the imports equal the exports silver also 
will find its level, and all we can desire is, that 
the exchange will soon be in our favour. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE JAPANESE COINS OX 
THE PRECEDING PAGES. 



No. 1. Gold Cubaxo ; irorUi on oar hit 
una vorth abont II. U. 

2. Gold Facs or Tvo iTuxoints; 
value Si. id. 



1B69 about 3j. W. i 



rings added for a brelogup, 



3. Ngw Sn,vKe Irsxaoci of HaxiMQ dollar ailTer. made expieaal; 

for foreigneia ; two to odb dollar ; weight for weighL 

4. TiiG Obiooal Inuom: tbroe to a dollar in 18 J9; in 1S60 

Iwo only were aoln«timis offered. 

5. A TWIT Old SariB Icaov ; worth 5J. 

0. A SiCHOC, half ^Top and half gold ; worth nbont lOrf. 

7. Thb Nbw Nichoc ; with mow gold in it, and amnllw. 

S. A HAmaou Pibce or Coffib Munxt; Sltf -tvo for a dollar 
ia 1969, HD<1 fortj-Hii in 1860. Tbf sqaim bole Id the centre 
u to enable the ownur lo cairry muny of them more eiisily, a 
piece of fopc. bamboo, or othor firtible matter, bring pudBed 
tbraugh the bole ; and tbiu all copper wills are carried, and 
expound toe aalu at Ebv ezchaoga. 

B, 10. and 11, are other copper roias; and one can oaaltj dini-oTep 
the precautionarj notice fop preventing csportalion of copper 
coin; it is cheap, and was nearl; the onlj coin tho Jupuooao 
people knew. The exporter mado 2U0 ur 3U(J per cent, 
profit. 
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POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OP HAKODATE. 

SETTLEMENTS. 



RUSSIAN 



For many years we have not known what the 
Russians have been doing m the East. We have 
lieard of them in Siberia, on the Amoor, at Nice- 
laiesk ; we have known that they had an embassy 
and college at Pekin, when we had not ; that they 
obtained tea from China direct, overland; that 
they received news from the East sooner than we 
did, but we did not know how ; that they were 
doing something somewhere in the Japanese 
waters ; but it was only after our little mishap 
at Castries Bay tliat we discovered that the Rus- 
sians were far more conversant and far more 
intimately acquainted with these seas tlian our- 
selves. 

It may have cost them dear, for the " Diana " 
was unfortunately lost off Simoda in a most in- 
exphcable submarine tornado; the ''Askold'' 
was at one time almost a wreck, but miracu- 
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lously saved to reach Cromtatlt ; and tlie littk- 
" escapade " in the Gulf of Tartary was wvy 
near being what it ought to have been — but it 
&iled. 

The failure, however, produced good eflect:<. 
Fresh water was found where no fresh water was 
expected ; tlie Gulf of Tartary was proved to be 
an open sea, with a very convenient outlet intt» 
the North Pacific ; aud the larger part of the 
island of Sagahlieu, with the whole of the Kurile 
Islands, were found to be Eussianised. 

Thus from Kamschatka to Yedo there was a 
very convenient chain of islands which no power 
but Russia woidd ever have thought of longing 
for, much less of taking possession of. Unfor- 
tunately England did not know all this, but Russia 
did. Her polar bears had walked across from 
land to land, and exchanged cards with their 
"confreres" of SagahHen. The invitation was 
accepted, and the visit returned. The volcanic 
isles rose up like sjjirits from the frozen deep, 
to afford these rude visitors a stepping-stone, and 
in 1835 we first hoar that the flag of Russia 
is waving in Japan, and that the Okhotsk Sea 
has a natural and, in case of need, an artificial 
barrier. 

And who can blame the Russians ? Their ports 
in the west are often frozen in ; the length of 
the land is greater than its breadth. If the plains 
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or steppes of Siberia are waste and desolate- 
there be not 70,000 souls from Irkoutsk to Nic 
laiesk, there are mines to be worked, and iron 
be procured. There are steamers to be made « 
sent round the Cape, and the good things of Chii 
may be sent overland more safely, and the rou 
to America may become nearer. The provide] 
Eussians are wise in their generation ; but did thi 
calculate on the seasons? or did they not, lil 
Napoleon, when he gazed on his eagle floating c 
the Kremlin's top, forget this rather importai 
calculation ? 

Where is their harbour? You may skate c 
sledge a long distance, but from Castries Bay t 
Nicolaiesk it is dreary work, especially for gur 
and merchandise. 

A harbour must be found, say the Bussianii 
SagahUen is searched. Tonquien Bay is found 
but no safe anchorage. A little lower, coal— 
ah ! warm your hands, you are getting hotter oi 
the scent. Where are Shanghae, Hongkong, an( 
India ? 

Sagahlien is a pretty place, but no port Le 
us cross over. Castries Bay is very good, but onlj 
open for four months ; but then the ice ! Barra- 
couta Harbour, or Port Imperial ? What splendid 
pines, what glorious timber 1 but during eight 
months of the year we can never see your foliage, 
and the ice is very thick. Port Seymoiu: ? this is 
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better: let us advance. Ilontet Bay? a con- 
venient pliice to come out aiid leave our sting 
behind us. Victoria Bay ? well, this might do ; 
but let uS play " God save the Queen," and go 
down yet a little lower. Such is fate. Broughton 
Bay is occupied, and from Nicolaiesk to Broughton 
Bay, if not to Tsusima Island, all the coast of 
Mantchouria and the Corea is Bussianised. 

But to the east we must have a port ; there is 
only one poor roadstead in all Sagahhcn. Up to 
Port Seymour we are frozen in nearly three- 
fourths of the year. Let us cross over. Hako- 
date is close to Shanghae, Hongkong, India, and 
all those choice spots we love so well, not to 
colonize, but only to visit frtim time to time. 
Hakodate will do. 

And riiere we are ; but as the Black Sea is 
almost a " mare clausum " by convention, and the 
Baltic by nature, it is but natural that Russia, 
whose winter roads are far more easj" to travel on 
than even her rivers and lakes, should wish to in- 
troduce a new system of " transit," — ice tramways, 
for instance. Sledges and caravans can go from 
Nicolaiesk to the first Eussian railway station in 
forty days. The teas and silks of China may be 
conveyed this way. A small schooner will come 
from St. Francisco to the eame port in from forty 
to fifty days, and sell American notions at a very 
profitable percentage to then^^elves, and a veiy 
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considerable advantage to the consumer, which i 
this case is the Eussian Government itself. 

But a port is required, and must be had, sa 
the Russians. Steamers have not yelr steame 
across the vast Pacific ; they may soon do so ; bu 
until this fact is reaUseil, we must have a shelte 
in that grand breakwater to the Japanese sea 
Let us make offers to the Princes of Nambu 
Matsmai, and others. Let us offer them the pro 
tection of our double-headed eagle, and as then 
is no doubt that all Japan was once Russian o] 
Mongohan (for have we not exhumed plates anc 
other rehcs * with Russian hieroglyphs ?), we shal 
find that the old hnks will easily be rejoined 
though centuries of ice and distance have sepa- 
rated us so long. 

I say not one word against Russians or Russian 
officers. The latter all are gentlemen and charm- 
ing companions, and without the Gijette, Japon- 
itch, and, above all. Commodore Popoff's kindness, 
I do not know how we should have passed our 
first winter in Hakodate. But I must give my 
opinion, and, what is most singular, all my infor- 
mation is derived from the Russians themselves. 
They do all so well, so thoroughly, and with such 
" franchise," they disguise nothing. No, they tell 
you, " We have taken this point and fortified it : 

* It was never ascertained how long these plants and relics 
had been under ground. ^ 
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it was necessary. We have found coal there, and 
claim the mines. We have ships at Mcolaiesk, 
but they arc all frozen in ; so many building at 
Kamschalka, where there is beautiful timber ; and 
then the few we are giaciously permitted to biing 
round the Cape. These altogether will make a 
nice little squadron ; and should the happy day 
arrive that we could make a descent on the 
devoted Elysian shores, our tliirty-two and sixty- 
eight little bouria would thunder back the Bo- 
marsund bullets, and make little ' Eknesses ' of 
Hongkong and Singapore." 

We must have a harbour in Yezo. But the 
Kussians have not yet got Sagahlien. Ten thousand 
men dispute their right to it, an^ do not recog- 
nize the hnk in the chain which they pretend 
connects their moderu Romanoff with the descen- 
dants of the sun-bom goddess. 

Their overtures to the Princes of Matsumai and 
Nambu have "failed. Treaties of friendship have 
been ^gned between the Tycoon and other powers ; 
and, it" not' offensive and defensive, there is a little 
ailent voice about them which few can hear with- 
out reflection, and a quiet tone which none can 
misinterpret, Japan is to be integral ; Japan is 
to be as we found it, for the benefit of the whole 
world. 

Princes have often betrayed their compeers ; 




brothers cannot ]rield up their flesh and bk 
intrigue may flatter itself on its success, 
counteraction is inseparable from humanity. 

Such, then, are our politics in Japan, as far a 
regarda Hakodate and Yezo. The port is neve 
ice-bound ; it is the turnpike-gate between Amelia 
and the FaciBc on the one side, and the Japanen 
Sea and Eussia on the other — for it' is uselea 

iger to disguise the fact that all Mantchouria 
and the Corea is to-day Eussian. 

Offers have been made, force has even been 
tried, but both have failed. Hakodate is an open 
port. It is our duty to keep it open, and supp 
the Japanese, who can and are well able to s 
us in maintiuning their position : and now 1 
unfortunately, our brethren of America have i 
tered upon a civil war, the task will be less i 
cult; for I have no doubt but that the TJni 
States had silently encouraged the Eussian Go- 
vernment in her designs against' the devoted 
Hakodate. 

All that the Russians required was a port. Mat- 
sumai and its prince was to be nominal monarch, 
pro tern., of the island, until a convenient soai 
came. The entrance by .sea to Hakodate ] 
easily be defended by Eussians even against g 
British and French squadron, such as we 
likely to find in those seas ; but by land on 1 
east side it is not impregnable at present. 




TUB BUSSUNS IN JAPAS. 

Ilakodnte, in the hands of a European power, 
might become a Gibraltar or Aden. 

The Eussians have only four or five months in 
each year to make good their entry to Nicolaiesk ; 
for, early in November in 1859, one or two Eus- 
sian gun-bouts were obhged to return to Hakodate 
for tlieir winter quarters, after trying in vain to 
break the ice and reach even Castries Bay : they 
were detained until the following month of June. 

What is the sum of all this ? A few years 
since, I believe it was silently understood, be- 
tween the American and Russian Governments, 
that Hakodate would be of greater utility when 
in the possession of a foreign Eastern power than 
it was then ; but, what with wars in Europe, the 
distance from either capital *, and the new Trea- 
ties, mattera became so confused that the origina- 
tors of the conception were completely baffled — 
and so it is. Yezo was to have been a llussian 
appendage to the Kiuile Isles, but now, thank 
Heaven ! it is still Japanese : and I trust the 
Treaty powers, if not from love of these kind 
friends, will, even from selfish motives, coalesce 
and maintain its inviolability and its integrity as 
part of the Tycoon's dominions. If not, although 
they may beat them at their ports, where of course 
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they will stop trade and commerce, they will find 
a brave and hardy race ready to defend their 
shores, burn their villages, set loose their waters, 
and retire where all Europe will quake to follow 
them. 

Our great point is no doubt to make a perim of 
Tsusima Island, a magnificent port with an outlet, 
right and left, for any man-of-war ; wood, water, 
and a most hospitable race to welcome us, and 
a very elegant and convenient httle drawbridge 
between the Mantchourian ice and the silk regions 
of China. 

What with railways over Siberiaa ice, and tele- 
grams to Nicolaiesk hi a few minutes, our prestige 
in Japan wUl not be the grandest. To finish on 
the pohtical importance of Hakodate, the follow- 
ing Httle incident may be related. 

It was at a private meeting of great men : the 
highest functionary asked me which is the greatest 
nation in the world (after Japan, it was under- 
stood) ? I said that in my opinion there were 
five great nations, viz, France, the Germanic Con- 
federation, Great Britain, Russia, and the United 
States, and that Turkey, Sardinia, Spam, and Por- 
tugal were secondary powers. 

Q. Eussia is a first-rate power? 

R. Certainly. 

Q, France and Great Britain first-rate powers ? 

M. Certainly. 




n, xes, very useiiil ones. 

Kesult. Then, by your own confession, you 
admit that two first-rate powers and two second-, 
rate powers fought for two years against Russia, 
and you were obliged to go away — at any rate, 
that you were glad to go away ; so Russia, who 
could conquer four great powers, must be a grand 
nation. 

It was uaelesa to discuss the question. I did my 
best ; but the Japanese Iiave still an idea that the 
Emperor of Russia is second only to tTie Tycoon 
of Yedo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY, METALS, ROCKS, FLOWERS, BIRDS 

OTHER PRODUCTS, ETC. 

The great sources of the wealth of Yezo, or rathei 
what will eventually prove to be so in our inter- 
national commerce, are the precious metals and 
the timber. 

Matsmai has long been celebrated for its gold 
mines, which, though now supposed to be rather 
exhausted, or from some poUtical reason not 
worked, it is said still merit their ancient reputa- 
tion. I have constantly been assiu-ed, that the 
mines are as rich and pure as ever, and that there 
is no real, sensible diminution in their produce, 
but that the Government is not very anxious to 
startle the foreigner by revealing all its riches 
at once, and so blinding him by a too great re- 
fulgence. It prefers a gradual display of its secret 
treasiu^es ; and as all mines are either the pro- 
perty of Government, or of a prince more or less 
bound by the general voice of the Empire, and as 
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the men employed are not the firee and daring 
gold-diggers of Australia or California, but either 
convicts condemned for a longer or shorter pe- 
riod, or pohtical prisoners banished to tlie Si- 
berias of Niplion, it is easy at a moment's notice 
to stop the diggings and announce a complete 
failure. 

The north-east point of Nambu has long been 
famed not only for its gold mines, but for all ita 
precious metals and precious stones ; but with ex- 
ception of very large blocks of black crystal, I 
have seen nothing valuable. Still all the Japanese 
assure you that the north of Niphon is one lai^ 
continuous bed of gold and silver. 

I remember my old friend, Takinaouchi Simodze 
Kene Kami, one of the Governors of Hakodate, 
assfting me that pearls were frequently met with 
in the Straits of Tsugar, and, as a proof, he one 
day brought us a specimen, with great ceremony. 
His secretary handed iiim a box, and after, with 
due care and precaution, undoing some six or 
eight paper envelopes, the curiosity was pro- 
duced ; but it was a small specimen of a bad pearl, 
about the size of a pin's head, and worth httle or 
nothing 

The Japanese seldom, however, use any orna- 
ments except on their swords, and the ladies 
wear httle but silver; all the gold ia melted 
down and ti'ansforaied into Ungota, obimgs, and 
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cobangs, and then piled away in the palaces 
the BaimioB. 

Tliere are several islands around and near 
Matsmai and Nambu, whicli are or have 
always renowned for their rich veins of gol 
but it is now very difficult to obtain a 
of it. Indeed, at Hakodate, tliis metal, even 
coin, was so rare, that, though I frequently 
quested the Governors to let me have specii 
only, I as a great favour obtained but one imp 
feet collection. 

No doubt but that, after July, 1859, the ordi 
were most peremptory and severe, to hide t 
gold as mucli as possible from the foreigner, a 
keep him in entire ignorance of its existtiuce ; btS 
from all the reports gradually extracted from 1 
Japanese officials and merchants, there can b« 
doubt of Matsmai and Nambu having long yidd 
a very constant supply of this precious metal 
all its purity, and that there is still supposed 
be an inexhaustible amount of it. 

Silver is also to be obtained, so report sa 
fi-om the isles to the west of Matsimiai, from t 
province of Shanday to the south of Nambu, 
Nambu proper, and from the islands in the vidnil 
of Niegata. Of gold I have foimd traces m; 
on the road to Cape Yezan, and any amount 
quartz, but I never came across a vestige of silvi 
Suffice it then to say, that it is generally sup] 
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to be ill sufficiently ki^ quantities and of su- 
perior purity, or eight per cent, beyond the 
standard of the Mexican dollar. 

Tlie itzebous are beautit'iilly made up in four 
rows of twenty-five each, and little packets like a 
pack of cards, neatly wrapped up in paper and 
tied with paper strings, for paper in Japan acts as 
a substitute for many tilings. I never saw plate 
in Japan ; but the rich had silver chopsticks, silver 
pipes, and their wives large silver hair-pins. 

The iron mines of Yezo ai-e also a sealed book to 
us ; but I found a black sand on my road to Cape 
Yezan, very heavy and full of iron, in the bed of a 
river. This excited the curiosity of our party, and 
on following up the stream we came upon an iron 
foundry in activity. A number of men, women, 
and children were washing and sifting the sand, 
and a httle further on large cannon and other arma 
were being cast : so, unexpectedly, did we discover 
a secret, which had been jealously kept from us, 
whence came the large and numerous cannon 
which bristle now all along the coast. Tlie officers 
in charge were all civility, and ae we had by acci- 
dent found out their forge, they told us that in 
the mountains around there was a considerable 
quantity of iron ore, but that Government had not 
yet contemplated the working of any mines, the 
supply of rich metal extracted from the sand 
being sufficient for present purposes. 
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They presented us with several specimenB t 
iron pyrites, which the geologist of the PniBsia 
expedition pronounced to be rich. 

The lead mines are comparatively no secrel 
and are frequently visited by all Europeans, beinj 
only some sixteen miles from Hakodate. The; 
are worked under Government officers, by men 
women, and children, and the same wheel bruise 
the rock or ore and draws up water for the wash 
ing. Already the passage into the mountain i 
some hundred yards in length, and, considering tiiai 
it is barely two years since the mines were opened 
or worked, except superficially, great progress ha; 
been made ; a good road has been cut down tht 
valley, and some considerable quantity offered foi 
sale : 85 per cent, of pure ore has been obtained, 
and even more might be produced, could Euro- 
peans be allowed to superintend the exploitation. 
But the Japanese are too jealous of such inter- 
ference, and would fear to arouse the displeasure 
of their gods, if they permitted foreigners to 
meddle with their subterraneous mysteries. 

There is one copper mine, about twelve miles 
from Hakodate, which is being worked ; but the 
Government is perhaps even more sensitive of 
our obtaining any information about copper than 
about goltl, because they remember the enormous 
profits which the Portuguese and Dutch in early 
times were reported to have realised by it ; and 
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there is an express prohibition in Article X. 
of our Treaty against the export of copper coin. 
Indeed, it is a vexed question whether any copper, 
except a very nominal and surplus supply, as spe- 
cified in Eegulation VII., can be bought or sold at 
all; and even then the surplus is fixed and regu- 
lated by the Government. 

For the ships which want coppering, there is 
each time a special Japanese jury appointed to 
determine the amount required for the repairs ; 
and although, by Article XI. and Eegulation 11., 
any British vessel compelled to take retiige or 
" needing repairs " is entitled to immediate as- 
sistance, stUl the officials will, under the protec- 
tion of Regulation V., limit the quantity of copper 
demanded to the very barest amoimt their own 
never very liberal estimate has decided on. 

The north of Niphon is full of copper ; Nambu 
and Shanday are in fact metallic beds, and as they 
are as near to Hakodate as Kanagowa, and from 
some points even nearer, we may expect that a 
considerable portion of the-se metals, when the 
exportation is free and unfettered, will find their 
way to the only yet open port in the north. 

Again, to the north-west of Tezo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Soya, I was told that copper 
W!is abundant ; while from the' islands of Kiusu 
and Sitkof we have had proofs of its being not 
oidy plentiful, but excellent. 
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All the temples, public buildings, comers of 
houses, and junks, are lavishly ornamented and 
protected with this valuable metal We may ob- 
serve, in any casual walk through the streets, such 
a profusion of copper utensils, and such a display 
of it in bar, squares, nails, bolts, sheets, and 
every other form, that it really seems astonish- 
ing that, with such apparent masses, the Grovem- 
ment should be so remiss, in not availing them- 
selves of the intentions of the Treaty (Eegulation 
VII.) to its own pecuniary profit 

I have already described the sulphur in my ex- 
cursions to the volcanoes. Its purity is wonder- 
ful, I am assured by a geologist at Brighton ; and 
I may freely assert that there is an almost inex- 
haustible amount of it in Yezo and the adjacent 
isles. 

There must be a considerable quantity of tin 
in these islands, for it is a very common thing to 
meet with a tinsmith's shop, and one cannot pass 
through the streets of Hakodate without being 
reminded by a constant beating and hammering 
of its presence in kind, and the employment it 
furnishes. Where sulphur and iron are, tin may 
naturally be expected. A few nodules have been 
presented to me as tin pyrites, and I have no 
doubt but that they were such. 

The coal beds are all over these islands. From 
Nagasaki and Fizen to Yezo, and even Sagahlien, 
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there ia one continual succession of fields. In this, 
as I said before, Japan resembles Great Britain, 
and would appear to have been created by Pro- 
vidence to hold that position in the Eust which 
we, througli our coal fields, as much as anything 
else (always excepting our rehgiou), hold to-day in 
the We3t. 

The mines of Japan have hitherto been only 
superficially worked — every ofler from Europeans 
has been sternly rejected ; the Princes of Fizeu and 
Bungo have mines within easy access of Nagasaki, 
but they either dare not, or will not, allow them 
even to be examined. The result is, that the 
thousands of tons of coal sent down for sale are 
often worthless and despised, aud that the com- 
manders of men-of-war and merchant-vessels 
prefer giving the Hongkong prices for Sydney, 
or even British coal, to the dried slaty specimens 
sent alongside their ships. 

But this must cease. The good sense of tlie 
Japanese will sooner or later uuderatand the re- 
quirements of the foreigner ; and the day is not 
far distant when the transit to Japan and China, 
vid Panama or San Francisco, will be accomplished 
within forty, instead of sixty days. 

In addition to the precious mctab and other 
valuable minerals of which I have given a slight 
description, I will briefly enumerate a few of the 
rocks aud stones met with by me in Yezo : — Basalt 




on the route to Cape Yezan, felspar and 
atone also in small quantities on the same i 
granites red and grey, the red very dose-ji 
but the grey with a large preponderance of u 
tiilex, but no chalk ; rock crystals, 
beautiful hues, cornelians, amber, scoria, and 
pumice stone, with other varieties of lava; talc 
and alum ; petrified woods, but no fossils ; sand- 
stones in huge round boulders, as in Aw 
yellow ochre, a few attempts at ai^illaccous bn 
and piiwclay. Futiu-e naturalists may discover" 
much more that is valuable, and which I have ne- 
glected to mention ; and my feeble attempt at 
briefly describing a few of the geological i 
mens and products of this beautiliil island may] 
corroliorated by tliem. 

To revert to the woods and forests of YeaiO' 
a general and summary manner ; for in my f 
excuj'sions I have mentioned all the trees i 
flowers I could name, and Sir WUIiam Hooi 
has most generously embellished my narrati 
with an authentic hst of Japanese plants rec^vt 
by him from the difl'erent amateurs and 
lectors in these islands. With such a list : 
such a study, it would be presumptuous in me , 
say a word.* But a few of Yezo's beauties m 

• In a letter received from Sir William, I find, howsTco', 
following' prstiljiiifl piimp^ph ; " Here are aixty-nine plaota ■ 
prepared ; boqio nre now, tind cannot be yet ' named ; ' othen 
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be mentioned. And the grandest of these are the 
oak and piue- I sent home a description of the. 
oaks, officially and privately, and was very much 
gratified to find out that His Grace the Ihike of 
Somerset liad mentioned to Admiral Hope " the 
desirableness of combining some botanical re- 
searches with any expedition to Japan." 

It may fearlessly be stated, that there are m 
fine oaks in Yezo as in any part of the world. If 
not of the umbrageous character of oui' wide- 
spreading specimens, wliich, from theii- being 
often isolated or unconfiued, have naturally 
had height and space to extend their branches 
ad libitum, yet of such prodigious trunks, and 
such apparently sound wood, that they are fit 
for the construction of any man-of-war in the 
world. 

The forests in Yezo are as dense as the scrubs 
of AustraUa or the jungles of India. The nobler 
scions raise their glorious heads and tower over 
the humbler sycamore, chestnut, and maple tree, 
which in their turn seem to despise the more 
lowly hazel-nut, elder-tree, and Guelder rose 
( Viburnum tomentosum). Beneath these again the 
blushing rose peeps out, tlie tea-tree meets the 

veiy Twe and new to us, and all are interMting. Some of them 
were found in Japan before. The plants of the Orchis familj, and 
that callud Arisemu (a kind of Ani/n), aie quite curious." 
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eye, the myrtles scent the air, and the bramb 
forms a bower for the snake and lizard. 

Nor is tills all : the eglantine and clematis, tl 
creepers and tall shuttlecock-shaped ferus, the ho 
plant, golden ivillow, and convolvulus, with a vt 
riety of ntex, and rhododendrons, form a nel 
work of virgin impregnability. To pass throug 
one of these maiden forests is a work of time ani 
labour, wliich the axe, tomahawk, and compa^ 
can alone accomplish. Then the frequent rivulet; 
streams, rivci-s, lakes, and morasses full of nyrn 
phffias, lotus, and pamassia. Then again, tfai 
hiUs covered to their very summit, and the ravine 
clothed to their very base; without mentionin; 
the unknown inhabitants of these unexplored re 
treats. A man must be both an enthusiastic 
naturalist and sportsman to persevere ; but not 
vrithstanding every difficulty all is so fresh anc 
beautiful, that one does persevere. 

The pines are not so lorty as the araucaria, o 
so elegant as the deodara, but, like the oak, the; 
also are prisoners ; but what might they not be 
come when planted on the EngHsh plan I Mani 
I saw had a clear trunk of seventy feet with J 
girth of nine to twelve feel. Many looked Uki 
the stone-pine of Itsdy, but the majority re 
aembled more the Pinus sylvestris, altliough 1 
have no doubt but tliat miuiy varieties will b« 
found. 



The Laurus Camphora, or camphor tree, with 
its red and black berriea, is tuiother lord of the 
woods. This is very valuable for the white, fra- 
grant tears it iliBtils, and it is magnificent from the 
proportions it assumes and its deep, dark, aud um- 
brageous foUage. I always fancied it preferred 
the highest pouits, and it looked very handsome 
there, as also near a temple, for the Bonzes (who 
have a particularly refined taste for flowers and 
trees, and are excellent ai'boriculturists) generally 
patronised a few around their terns, as our fore- 
fathers in early days did yews in their church- 
yards. 

The Rhus Veniix, or lacquer-tree of Japan,'has 
a fine leaf, rather like our beech, but broader. 
Never having seen it, however, I can only mention 
its leaves, the old Governor having sent me a few 
plants when I left Hakodate, with some specimens 
of the Bignonia tomentosa. It is from the milky 
aap of the " Ehus " and the subtle oil of the Bi- 
gnonia, previously mentioned, that the real Japa- 
nese lacquer is procured. 

The tea plant or tree gro^vs everywhere ; it is 
as common in Japan as our hawthorn or privet. 
The cherry, peach, and plum tree ! I never saw 
such a splendid floral spectacle as these fruit trees 
afforded me for an entire month in my old garden 
at Hakodate. The green lawn was covered with a 
forest of them ; and the richest and most beautiful 
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double flowers, pink, white, and variegated, -whii 
bowed down their duUcate weeping bi-anches, real 
made me feel that I was in a ball-room wii 
elegant and choice " coiffures " around me, uni 
I came to my senses and remembered that tl 
best tjisle could never equal nature. Nor wei 
these alone ; there was a profusion of azaleas an 
a variety of camclUas, of many hues, beneatl 
about, and around them, the grass being ode 
white with their petals and pink with their bluslie 
The Pteonia o^finalisy or " Butan " of the J( 
panose, is a splendid shmb, with sweet-scente 
crijnson flowers, and much revered by the Bonze: 
I once rode out with three of the fairest of ou 
European flowers (my child was one), and w 
came to a couch by a_ rivulet with weeping willow 
and wild roses on its banks. Ont came th 
crochet and the sketch-book; but nothing coul< 
equal in my eyes the sweet ottoman we had st 
lected ; it was a dense and soft mattress of lilie 
of the valley with their green leaves and wliit 
bells, orchises and dwarf roses (sans dpines), the 
some relation of the lily, and last of all the gracefii 
and pendulous convallaria (of Lincolnshire), hanj 
ing as it were over us, and forming a little famil 
circle, so sweet tliat, after the snows of winter an' 
a five months' coafinement witliin our wood a«' 
paper prisons, it appeared like a glimpse of Para 
disc or Eden. 
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The juniper in Yedo becomes a large tree, and 
is frequently met with ail along the coast. The 
daisy and butterflower remind us of home ; and, • 
go where yoii will, I do not think fiom my expe- 
rience that there is n more lovely or more varied 
flora in any district of this earth, than is to be 
found within the ten ris of Hakodate. 

Since sheep are not known, cattle almost sacred, 
and awine till lately prohibited, it may be inferred 
that the natives of Yezo are not great customers 
for the butcher ; and had the Eui'opeana not been 
provident and brought their supplies from China, 
they might have hungered often and in vain. 
But yet Yezo has something eatable ; in South 
America horses are considered a dehcacy, so in 
Hakodate are bears. Wiiat's in a name ? disguise 
it well, and ^ve it some other name, a bear's steak 
will then turn out as pleasing to the taete as a ■ 
" bifteck aux champignons." We had venison, 
however, in quantities, cheap and good, and fine 
hares, as white as the snow around us in winter, 
and grey in siuumer. Foxes and wolves were 
brought to the door of the omnivorous European 
and offered for sale, but generally refused. So there 
are atumals in Japan, although their name is not 
legion. I must not, however, forget two marine | 
animals, which, if not good for the table, are par- i 
ticular favourites with ladies — I allude to the s 
otter and seal, which furnish valuable fiirs : the ] 



skius of the latter were sold at Hakodate, tn 
years ago, at 2s. each. 

I have already spoken of the fiah : there is no 
I believe, a sea in the world so well stocked wit 
excellent fish as the Japanese ; and when one n 
members that it is tlie great staff of life to th 
natives, that they make barrels upon barrels of o 
from it for eating and for cooking, that tbey es 
port all they can, not only to their adjacent isle 
but to China also, we may be astonished that ther 
has been no salmon-protection society inaugurate*: 
The quantity of fish seems inexhaustible, and i 
is both good and cheap ; but one gets tired evei 
of the best of fish when it becomes a standari 
dish at breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and when oni 
knows that the alternative is " eat or starve." 

We had a very decent and regular supply c 
game during the winter, but it was dear. Silve 
pheasants came from Nambu, partridges fron 
Sataki ; and at Hakodate we found very goo( 
quail, enormous snipe, and wild geese, ducks, ani 
wild fowl in quantities. 

Singing-birds are perhaps rare (or, living » 
much in the town as I did, I may not have hean 
them often), but small birds seem numerous. Tb' 
eagle, the hawk, the raven, the crow, and thi 
little impudent sparrows, were always about ou 
tera. The goldfinch and linnet, the titmous 
and tomtit, the thrush and lark, are denizens o 
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the neighbouring pine-grove and underwood; 
but they will not sing there long unless it be in 
cages, for the fishing village of Hakodate is soon 
to become a city, and the little birds will have to 
find another resting-place. 

All the metals and minerals I have mentioned 
may be, and will in time become, fi-ee exports ; 
then Yezo will produce something. Awa-bec 
and erico, the celebrated *' Beche de mer " and 
" sea-alug." are and have long been the great 
article of foreign trade. But Hakodate has other 
tilings to furnish the world with- — ^viz. fish-oU, and 
dried fish; sea-weeds of many kinds, gall-nuts, 
planks, sulphur, leatl, potatoes, even silk and tea 
(for, as I have said before, Nambu and Shanday 
are as near the nortliern port as the soutliern), 
deer-skins and lioms, and many other things 
which help to fill up a ship ; and when the mer- 
chant finds coal, sulphur, and lead for ballast, 
gold, silver, and copper to fill np the interstices, 
lie will not object to topping it with sea-weed and 
fi^h-oil, or a few bags of awabee and otlier Uttle 



The harbour of Hakodate is safe and large ; 
it is difficult of approach, but when the seas on 
either side have been thoroughly surveyed, the 
danger will have been raoi-e than half averted. 
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CATAlOGUli OF JAPAN PLANTS. 

ST^TENATICALLr ARRANGED, 

COMMUNICATED BY SIB WIIilAH HOOKER. 



Tbe extensive group of islands belonging to Japan has ti 
very imperfectly explored bolanically, and the plants named 
and described are scattered through a great variety of publi- 
cations, of difTerent countries, and written in a varie^ of lan- 
guagex, which render it no easy task to form such a catalogue 
from them as tihall give an idea of the general nature of the 
vegetation, and be an cncoarsgcmcnt to many travellers and 
reaidents in Japan to form collections of well-dried apccimenct, 
which cannot ikil to be very valuable to European herbaria, 
and wotUd be sure to be turned to good account in preparing 
some more elaborate and practically unefui flora. 

With such an object in view, Mr, Black, the Curator of the 
Herbariiun at Kew, lias drawn up tbe accompanying list, 
which contains the great bulk of the plants described or noted 
as having been found in Japan since the publication of Thun- 
berg'e " Flora Jnponica." It has for its basis the enumer- 
ation of Dr. Von Siebold and Professor Zuccarini, and con- 
tains those of the distinguished American Botanist, Dr. Aaa 
Gray, derived from theeoUectionaof the United Slates Missions 
to Japan ; also all those that have appeared from the pen of the 
Dutch botanist, Dr. Blume, in his " Museum Lugdimo-Bata- 
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vum," and in his " Bidjdragen ; " together with those of Mor- 
ren and Dccaisne in tho " Annalcs dei» Sciences Natiirelles," 
and of the late Dr. Kunze (chiefly ferns), in the " Linnsa.** 
There are besides ineluded varioua plauta of Japan recently 
publisIuKl in gardening and other xnisceUaneous journals; 
and a few unpublislied catalogaes from specimens in our own 
Herbarium, j>riiici pally derived from collectiouR received from 
our British Mhiister in Japan, K. Alcock, Esq., from Niphon ; 
from C. Peniberton lIodgHon, £8q.-(such are liere indicated by 
an asterisk placed before them), while H.B.M. Ccmsul at Ila- 
kodiiUt in Yezo (one of the most interesting of the islands, 
and the most corresponding with Enghmd in its climare ) ; and 
from our late collector in China and Ja|)an, Mr. Wilford ; to 
say nothing of others of minor importance. Thunberg'r^ many 
dubious si)ecic8 are in all cases omitted in the enumeration. 
Tlie species thus known and described amount to about IGlK) 
— phien()g;imous plants and ferns. We may soon reckon upon 
a considerable increjise in number, especialh' through the re- 
searches of a ver}' promising collector, Mr. Oldliam, recently 
sent out, under the most favourable auspices, from the Koyal 
Gardens of Kew. 

W. J. II«X)KER. 
September 15, 1861. 



RANUNCULACK.fl. 

Clematis paniciilata, Thbg, 

futica, Turcz. 

Sicbnidii, Don. 

bitcniata, // C. 

japoiiica, Thbg. 

floridu, Thbg. 

stuns, S. (f Z. 

Williumsii, Grajf. 

patent, Morren Sr Dene, 
{catrulea, Lindl.) 

flainmiila, L. 

apii folia, A. Gray. 
Thalictnim ruhellum, S. §• Z. 

actiefoliuin, S. (c Z, 

hypolcuca, S. ^ Z. 

ailinc. Led. 

Thunbcrgii, D. C. 



Anemone cemna, TTibg, 

ja]>oiii('a, ^. j* Z. 

nmbrosa, Z^aL 

nltaica, Fisch. 

^baikiilcnsis, Turcz. 

narcissitlora, Z. 

dii'hotoma, L. 

Hcpatica, Gorfn. 

pcnsylvanica, X. 
Adonis sibirica, Patr. 
lianunculus juiMinicos, Thb^, 

Asinticus, Thbg. 

tcrnatus, Thbg, 

auricomiifi, Thbg, 

sceleratus, L. 

•rcpens, L. 

propinqims, L. 

var. hiniuiiis. 
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Caltha 'palnitria, L. 
Tmllitu, »p. 

Coptii irifoUo, SaUrJi. 

brachrpetalfl, S.^Z, 

■oanoaaifolia, 5. j- Z. 
liopjmiDi JBpouicum, S. ^ Z. 
Allem<inopai«mBcniphflla,S.4-Z. 
Aqnilegia Burgeriana, S. j- Z. 

•flabellnta, S, ^ Z. 
Aeonitam chmen.w. Sitb. 

japonicDm, Thbg. 
Cimicilnga TceliilB, L. 

racemosa, Bart. 

cordifolia. Pth. 
TmuiTettcria japonic*, S.^ Z. 
Acioia apicato. L. 
Piijroaperma acerina. S. ff Z. 

□biaiilobura, S. ^ Z. 

biternatnin, 5. j- Z. 
PzdDia MouCan, Simt. 

ofEcinalii, L. 

albiaara, Pidl, 
GlBncidiura *palinaliiiii, S.^ Z. 

Illiciimi religioiam. S. Ic Z. 
Bvrgcria iteltata, S.fcZ 

■obovata, 5. ^ Z. 

nUicifblU, S.^Z. 

Magnolia hypoleuco, S. ^ Z. 

var. concolor. 

Kuboa, Dene. 

pBrriflors, S. ^ Z. 
Michelis, Bp. 

Behderidacbs. 
BerbeHi Thnnbergii, D. C. 

•mlearis, Tl-bg. 

jsponica, S. ^ Z. 
Nandina domo.itica. Thbg. 
Epimedium Muachianuin, D. C. 

macraoLbaTT), Dent, 

TioUceam, Dent. 

Dtariso, Sieb. 
Aceranthoa diphyllui, Dmt. 

«a^[ia(us, S. Ij( Z. 
Cau Igphy U am * Ilulii^troidet, Mich. 
Diplij'llciB cjmoui, Mich. 

SCBl«»(IOBACK«. 

Kadnira JBponica, S. ^ Z. 
(^Uvariajajmnica, Thbg.) 



SphnrtwteniTiiarepaadQm, 8. j- Z. 
(^Trochoatigniit rtjtandum, S. 

'japonicuTii, A.Gray. 
(Afaximowic:ia chintiuit, 

MEHiaPBBU AC EX. 

CoccqIus japonicus, D. C. 

Thanbergii, D. C. 
Stcphaoia hcrnandifolia, Walp. 

L AR niZ AB ALEX. 

Akcbia qainau. Dene. 

lobata, Dcat. 

clematifolia, S. J" Z. 

qnercirolia, S. ff Z. 
SlauolODia bexnpbjUa, Datt. 

Ntupoxaceji. 
Nelumbiuin spccituum, VfUd. 
KuryaU fcrox, Salitb. 
NjmphiEa, '2 spp. 
Nupbar japoniea, D. C. 

FapaTer somniruniEa, L. 

Rb(eaB.X. 
Chelidonium *majuf, £. 

onifloruni, S, k Z. 

(juponicum. Tlbg.) 

FtrXARIACBX. 

Pti^rJdopbylluni ncemoRum.S^Z. 
Eucnpnoi Bpoetabilia. S. It Z. 
(Dielyira xptflaiilU.) 
Diconlra "pusilln, S. 4f Z. 
Curydalie ambjguj, Cham. 

dec um bene, Peri. 

•incifia. Pa-i. 

helerocarpa, S. ^ Z. 

pallldik, Pert. 

lincarifblia. S. fg Z. 

orthoccraB, & ^ Z. 

Nastnrtidm amphibiam, Z. 

'officiaalo. R. Br. 

paluftrtr. D. C. 
Cardalnlne 'ecutala, Thbg. 
Orifolia. 77,ij.) 

•itppaliens, L. 

•mactaphylla. Willd. 
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Draba nemoralis, Ehrb, 
(tnuraliSf ThbgJ) 
Capsella ^Bursa Pastoris, Mcench, 
Brassica chinensis, L. 

(orientalise Thhg.) 
Sinapis cernua, Thbg, 

japonica, Thbg, 
Raphanus sativns, L. 
Arabia ^hirsuta. Scop, 

♦lyrata, L. 

^japonica, A. Gray. 

alpina, L. var. 
Tarritis glabra, L. 
Mattkiola annua. Sweet 

Capparidejb. 
Gjnandropsis viscida, Bunge, 

B1XACE.S. 
Hisingera japonica, S. (f Z, 

VlOLACEA. 

Viola canina, X. 
imberbis, Led, 
Patrinii, D. C. 
*sylvatica. Fries. 
•▼erecunda. A, Gray, 
palostris, L. 
japonica, Langsd, 
Gmeliniana, JK. jp S. 
var. glabra, Led, 
grypoceras, A. Gray. 
laciniosa, A. Gray. 
Selkirki, Pursh. 

POLTOALACBJB. 

Salomonia striata. Juts. 
Poljgala japonica, Houtt, 

PiTTOSPOREiE. 

Pittospornm Tobira, Ait 

Cartoi'htllejb. 
Stellaria uliginosa, L. 

{undulata, Thbg.) 

♦media, L, 
Diantbusjaponicos, Thbg, 

♦cbinensis, L. 

caryophyllus, Z.? 

♦superbus, L, 
Silene firma, S. §■ Z. 
Lycbnis grandiflora, Jacq. 

Senno, S. ff Z, 
Honckenya 'peploides, Ekrh, 



Moehringia'lateiiflora* FemgL 
Sagina *maxima, A. Grojf. 
Malacbiam aqaaticam. Fries. 
Arenaria serpjUifolia, X. 
Cerastium yiscosum, L, 

♦Flscherianam, Serimge. 



Unam, 2 spp. 

Maltacfjb. 
Malva Manritiana, X. ? 

mderalis, Blume^ 
Urena morifolia, D. C ? 
Althaea, sp. 
Hibiscas Uamabo, S, 4* •^* 

mntabilis, Z.? 

syriacus, L. 
Grossypiam herbaceam« Thbg. 

Sterccxiack^. 
Stercalia japonica. 

EUBOCAPEJB. 

Elseocarpus photiniasfoliaSy Hook. 
japonicus, S. ^ Z. 

TlUACK^. 

Tilia, 2 spp. 

Corchoropsis crenata, S. jr Z. 

BYTTNERIACKiB. 

Pentapetes phcenicea, Thbg. 

Tbrkstroemiacxjk. 
Tcrnstroemia japonica, Thbg. 

microcarpa, Turcz. 

dasyanthera, Turcx, 
Earya "japonica, Thbg. 

chinensis, Br, 

littoralis, 5ie6. 

microphylla, Sieb, 

nniflora, Sieh. 

hortensis, Sieh, 

montana, Sieh. 
Cleyera japonica, TIAg. 

Mertensiana, S, ff Z. 
Stuartia monadelpha, <S. ^ Z. 
Camellia japonica, L. 

Sasanqua, TTibg, 
Thea chinensis, L. 
Actinidia callosa, Lindl. 

{Kalomikta, Rupr, 

Trochostigma arguta, 5. j* Z 
rufa^S.^Z.) 
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AclinidiB poirgsma. 

( Truchoiligma pol^t/ama, S. 

volutiilia. 

(Trothiutioma voMilii. S. 

. . *^> 
Slachjnrua priecox, S. if Z. 

Aegfe MpUria, Z. 

iCitnatHfilla. Ttbg.) 
Cilros jnponicm, TAftj. 

aurantinm, Z. 

DccamaDa, L. 

Scboepfia Jaiminiidori, S, f[ Z. 

HrPKHICIHBJ, 

Hypericum pstulam, 7"%. 
[Non/tca pataia. BLy 
•iaiidfoiium, S. j- Z. 

(fforytca aaHei/olia, Bl. ) 
tTcaam, Thbg. 
chinenie ? L. 
japonicura, Thbg. 

{Brathgijaponica, BI.) 
*niuDogvnum, L. 
BralhyB laxa, BI. 
BoBcyna JHponica. BI. 
Elodea jaiianiuB, BI. 
crawfolia, BI, 

ACBRINE^G. 

Acer diatyltttn, S. j- Z. 
palmalum, Tkunb. 
carpiniroliiim, 5. ^ Z. 
cniuegifulium, S. ^ Z. 
Tu&niint. S. ^ Z. 
mkranthum, S. j- Z. 
•japonic ant, TUig. 
'piclnm. Thbg. 
IriSdum, Thbg. 
polymorpbaoi, S. ^ Z, 
Bauilirolium. 5. ^ Z. 
a «pPt unilMtribed. 
duilMIUBI. Tkunb. 
Ncgundo eiiMifoiiuiii, S. j- Z. 

COBIAJUES. 

Coriaria iapDuica, A. Gray. 

Sapibhacbj;. 
SapinduB Mukoros«i, Gtrrln. 



ilalo, ZajCT. 



S-frZ. 



Koelrcuieri 
■lEiBculua cl 

'lurbinaia, Blume. 

diuinilis, A. Gray. 

Maliosma rigidB, S. J- Z. 

myrinDlha, S, ^ Z. 
Mbliacb«. 
Melia Aiedorach, Z. 

Tooaendan, S. ^ Z. 

JHponica, Don. 
Piptoaacca hypoplijllantha, Thtcz. 

AxPEtlUEX. 

Cissni ThnnbtrL-ii. S.J- Z. 

riiicifolio, S. ^ Z. 

JBponiea. BI. 
Ampniopaia iriciispidata, S. 

betert'phylla, S. ft- Z. 

joponica, S. ^ Z. 
Vilis Tinifero, Z 
flcxuoaa, Thbg. 
japonica. S. (f Z. 
Thanbcrpii, S. j-. Z. 
ificifolia, Buage.) 

GSRIiStlCtX. 

Gcmnium Thunbergii, S. & Z 
•criaalbum. FhcL 

Oxalia •cornioulata, L. 
BaUauihbj;. 
Impotierm Bal»Bmiiin, Thbg. »p. 
•uoli -longer*, X, 

ZlQOPBYl.LE.*. 

Zygophyllum. ap., S. {• Z. 

It UT ACE A 

BiBnninehttnscnia albiflor*, SleuJ- 
BuEo, ap. 

Dictamnns, i<ix a D. FnainiUa 

Zantdoitlez. 

Zanlhoxjinm pipcrimm, D. C. 

achinifolium, S. j- Z. 

ailanthoidea, S. ft- Z. 

planiipinuni, S. ft: Z. 
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Znmhoitrluni «c mil Mom, BI.7 
Bovmin rulJDoarpii, A. Juts. 
SkimmiB japonicn, Tlibg. 
Evodia runiHura, A. Grag. 

SiMARtriUCE'. 

Picnnna japoniCA, A. Gr»f. 

CEL*STni!'E.«. 

Elfcodenilruii, up. 
CelaMTDi nrlieolmus, Tlibg. 

uunoMU, Thlig. 

Orixfl. S.} Z. 

itrlntii*. Thbg. 
EaoOTmuB jftponk'ui, Thbg, 

Sieboltliiintui, Blnrae. 

Thnnlwrgianus, Bt, 
iCeliutrut abUui, Thhg. 
Mdanocarifa alata, Turcz.) 

■iiblrifluruB. Blamt. 

"HnmiHoniBnua, IFafl. 

\u\(o\iaa, MilU 
EaBC&pbis MBphf leoidet, S. jr -Z. 

sitnplicl folia, S, ff Z, 
Suph;rl<» ■Bumalda, S. jr Z. 

Hex crcData, T/ibg. 

macropliyila, BL 

inugrs, Thbg. 
- lalifolia, Thbg. 

rolanda, Thbg. 

sen-aia. I'/ibf/. 

aquifolium. L. 
oar. Iirwrophylla. 
Bhahne£. 
KbamanB g,\i>bo»m. Bunge, 

crenalus. S. (c Z. 

cathartics us, L. 
HoTenia dultii, Thby. 
Bercbomia raccmurn, S. ^ Z. 
ZU/phiu sinensis, Lam. 

□itida. Hoib, 
Falinraa Antiletia, Jt. ^. S. ? 

Tekebikthaob*. 
ShnB semialatii, Man-. 

javanica. L. (™/t) 

tucccdnnea, L. 

lylieilris, S.JkZ. 

Ternicifcra. D. C. 

ToxicodBudroD, L. var. 



JVOLUIDACKM- 

Pluycar;* atrobit>c«a. S.^Z. 

{Forlmtai cAuoaau, Im 

PUTOcu'Ta Kirhift>lia, S. ^ Z. 

rboiifblia, S. ^ Z. 
JuglsDi, 3 spp. 

LBOinuiioB.a. 
ThCTioopBij rabacra. J?. C 
CrolalarlA eriantha, S. ^ Z. 
Lotus cornicalains, £. 
Midicago Inputina, £. 
Indigofera decora, LMdl. 
Caragana Cbamlogu, £ibl 
Asmgaloa iMoidsa, £am. 
XAtb^nu palusiris. ^ 

marilimas. Big. 
Pisnin satiTum, L. 
Orobiu lathfToides, £. 
Mcdjsarum coroaarinm, £^ (« 
Vicia Faha. L. 

jnponica, A. Grag. 

tctrasperma, L. 

s^ 

E>c»iui>diam racenMMnni, D. < 

reticulatuDi, Cliompi, t 
LespcdeZB cuneaia. G. Don. 

itrinta. Hook. ^ An. 

tirgata, D. C. 

argjrca, S. j- Z. 

bicolor. Jun-i. 

piloEo, 5. ^ Z. 
PachTirhiiiu TbnnbcigUBW 

Damaiia trnDcaU, S. ff Z. 

SoJB hUpida, Moatek. 
Gljdne Soja, S. * Z. 
CnnavnJia ineunia, I>. C 
rbuKolui MuQ^ L. 

Lablab Tulgnrta, Sav. 

cultratus, D. C 
RhfncbMia Tulubili^ D. C 
WUiaria siaeoiis, D. C. 

brarhybotrya. S. fr Z. 

(Uilctlui) japnniM, S. ^ 
Sophora japonick, £>. 

an gusli folia, S. Jr Z. 
Cicsalpiiiia japonica, S. ff Z. 

Eepiaiia, Bed). 




Ccrueidoi apctulo, S. ^ Z. 
Pruiitti •persioB, L. 

Fulus, L. 

panic 111* la, THuiifi. 

Maine. S.Je Z. 

japonic*. Thbg. ' 

tonienlcMO, Thbg. 
PniDiu gpinoIoBR, S. ^ Z. 

inBcrophylla.S.fri:. 

'Fleudo-Ccraaus, LimH. 
SpinM cklloM, Tkhg. 

cbaiDScdiT^ Thbg, 
(S. Revtsii.) 

•Thttnborgii, S. ^ Z. 

"pniiiiloiia, S. §■ Z. 

cbamBedrjitblis, L. 

japonic*. Siib. 

betalicrolia. PaS. 

•paliDBta, Thbg. 

Amucus, L. 

Mlicifolia ? L. 
Stephanaiiara dexuoaa, S. ^ Z. 
Rbodo^pM licrrioidds, S. j- Z. 
Kama japoaici. D.C. 
SwTenia ixjoAoMta, S. ^ Z. 
Agrimonia viiciduia, Bta^. 



Tngaria diileii 

ioilica. L. 
Oenm Vtrictum, Ail. 
Pownliilii •japoQica, . 

'anserino. £. 



Ehbrg. 



fmgariuidcs, J.. 

var. irifolittta. 
g«lida. Mtg. 
Comamni *paJuslre, L. 
Babni parriroliiu, L. 

itriphglliu, Thbg.) 
Thnnlicrgii, SL 

paJmalu*, Thbg. 
corchorifoliaB, Lik.JU. 

{viUo,«t. nby.) 
minropbyllus. L.Ji!. 



Rabos piibi 

Sicboldii, Bi: 

ribifotiai, S. A- Z. 
(.«„«. 7-%.) 

bjdrasiifaliue, A. Graf. 

coploplijllui, A. Gray. 

Ch.imffimora», L. 

•Wrightii, A, Gray. 
Rosa se1Ilp1;^vir^n^ i, 

•mnltiflura, T/ibg. 

uir. plntyphj^Jls, Sadd. 

Bitnksia, R. Br. 

Ujiaix, Lindi, 

mirrophylla, Itoii. 

'rngoiia, Tkb^. 

polyuiithH, S. ^ Z, 

can in a, Thbg. 

galJica, 7'lilig. 
Rapbiolcpig japouica, 5. (i Z. 

Menensii, S. £- Z. 
StTiuiviuBia diK.vua, S. j: Z. 
Fbotinia gemilitU, Ladt. 
Crouegai cnnvala. S. jf Z. 

ataifolia, S. ^ Z. 
Eriobolrya japDnicn, LindL 
Aroma usiaiiiM, S, ff Z. 
OsKomelei anihjlliiliiolia, Lindl 
PjruB • Slalna. L. {cidtai. 

"gpcctabilia, Ail, 

(Sarbui) eracilii, S. k Z 
ri.uluris IGrag. 

icu, Pm. 
Yulguriii, Pert. 
Snnguiaurba Unuilblia, FucK. 

ChimoDanlhus fragrant, LimU. 

CoUBttEtAaoM. 

Quiiqualia smeasia, Zimff. 

Oh AQ BACKS. 

Epilobiani, <p. 2, S. te Z, 
Ciri:sa inollig. £, ^ Z. 
alpins, L. 

UALOtUOBX. 

CeratuphylluLti di'mctBum, TUg. 
Mrriopliyilum, ap, 
Halursgii micruiilha, S. Br. 
Tnipa biapiaosa, Bonb, 



Cjdon 
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Trapa incisa, S. (f Z. 
CalUtricbe verna, Thbg. 

Salicabieje. 

Ammannia, 2 sp. 
Ly thrum salicaria, L. 
Lagerstroemia iiidica, L. (cult.) 

Tamariscine^. ' 
Tamarix chinensis. Lour, 
igallica, Thbg.) • 

Melastomace.£. 
Melastoma Nobotan, Blume. 
Osbeckia chiriensis, L. 

and 3 other sp. 
Bredia hirsuta, Blume, 

PuiUkDELPHEiE. DoD. 

Philadelphus coronarius. L, 
Deutzia crcnata, S.Je Z. 

gracilis, S. (^ Z, 

Bcabra, S. Sf- Z, 

MTRTACEiE. 

Punica prranatum, L, 
Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, D. Sf C. 
MetrosideroSf sp., S. ff Z. 

CoCURBlTACEiB. 

Bryonia japonica, L. 
Momordica charantia, L, 
Luffu fcDtidfl, Cav, 
Lagenaria vulgaris, Ser, 

hispida, Her, 
Cacumis Mclo, L. 

sativus, L. 

Conomon, Thbg, 

flexuosa, Z. 

Colocynthis, L, 
Cucarbita Pepo, L, 
Cucarbita Citrullus, L. 
Trichosanthcs anguina, L. 

cucumerina, L. 
Sicyos angulata, L. 

Pa SSI FLORET. 

Passiflora cairulea, L. {cult). 

PORTDLACE^. 

Portnlacca olcracea, L. 
Tetragonia cxpansa, Ait. 

BEOONIACBiG. 

Begonia grandis, Dry and. 



ClUL88I7LACB.fi. 

Sedum Sieboldii, Sweet. 
kamtechaticnm ? JFisch, 
lineare, Thbg. 
japonicam, Sieb. 
hjbridam, Z, 

Cactejs. 
Opnntiay sp. {Cachis Ficus^ Thbg, 

GBOSStXACRJE:. 

Ribcs fasciculatum, 5. ^ Z. 
laxiflorum, Pursh, " 
Cynosbati, Thhg. 

Saxifrageje. 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, Z. 
Saxifraga cortasasfob'a, 5. A* Z. 
MiteUopsis japonica, S, ff Z. 
Hotcia japonica, Morr. 

Thunbcrgii, A. Gray. 
Hydrangea Hoitensia, Z>. C. 

acuminata, 5. ^ Z, 

Azisai, Sieb. 

Belzonii, 5. ^ Z. 

bracteata, S. ^ Z. 

*cordifolia, S. §• Z. 

hirta, 5. ^ Z. 

involucrata, 5'. A" Z. 

japonica, S. ^' Z. 

Otaksa, S.^ Z. 

*paniculata, S. fc Z. 

pctiolaris, S. ^* Z. 

stcUata, S. ^ Z. 

Thunbergii, Sieb. 

virens, Sieb. 
Cardiandra altemifolia, 51 Sf Z. 
Schizophragma hydrangeoides. 

S.^Z. 
Platycrater argnta, S. §• Z. 
Rodgcrsia ♦podophylla, A. Gray. 
Chrysosplenium Kamtschaticun: 

CfMnu 

♦ovalifolium, M. Bieb. 

Droserace^s. 
Droscra, 2 spp. 

rotundi folia, L. 
Paruassia mucronata, 5. ^- Z. 

UMBELUFEIL.E. 

Hydrocotyle *interrupta, Mihl 
Sanicula data, Hamilt. 

{europeUf L. var ) 
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CrTpcobenia *cBnaden9i«, D. C 
Apium EniTealens, L. 
Funicalnni rulgare. Oartit. 
Lignuicnm *(voiicum. L. 

uutilobufD, S. $■ Z. 
Pomwlanuin japoiiicuni, Thig, 
TorilU jnponitai. D. C. 
OnDCNTliiu jsponica, S. ^ Z. 

■loiiguifliiu D. C. 
BFracleam lanaiiini. Miehi. 
ArehMigelica offlcinalii, Uoffm. 7 
I Bnpleuum *mul(iaerTp, D. C. 
Angelica JHjKRiicB, 'J. Grojf. 
AnlbriiciiB iflvcBtris, Hoffm. 
Ccelopleanim Gmelini &d. 
CfmopurlB lirlorilia, [A, Oral/.') 

gl.ber, {,A. Grag.) 

AtlALUCU. 

Faouc iimoTana, S. j- Z. 

riduiroliBni, S. |- Z. 

diTBHcatum. S. j- Z. 
GchinopanKx borridiw, PI. fr Dene. 
ArikliBJiipguicB. T/ibg. 

nndicMili* L. (Bknu) 

pentaph^lln, TIJhj. 

•eiluli*, S ,V Z. 



H«den> Helix. Z, Tkbg. 

rhombea, 5. ^ Z, 
TrocbodeDdroa aruliuideB, 5. ff Z. 

Viscnni jipoDiuum, T/Jm/, 

Kaimpreri, D. C. 
LonnEbiu Jodoaiki, Siib. 

Allen oattiDina liscwum, Fornt. 
Adrnocaulon •hiiiiBlnicuin? Eilgie. 
Nordasmia japnnico, 5. ff Z. 
Eapatoriiim cliincnw, L. Thbg. 

FiiilsyHiniiiniim, ITatf. 

japunicntii. Thbg. 

Bevetiii, Wall 

•up. n.7 
Erigeron Thunber|;ii, A. Gray. 

latter japoHicui, Tlibg.) 
Aster unnricus. L. 

'discolor, J/uz> ? 



Alter KieoiprcTi. A. Gray. 

trmerviHs, liaib. 
Tripoliom rulgarc. Rtca. 
Cnllrama amplexirQlIn, S.ffZ. 
Duilingtrla KBbrn. iVtu. 
ColllMephua nneiitii, Cow. 
HrieropRppiu iiiclsui. S. ft Z. 

tiibMrmtus, 5. ^ Z. 

riKBM. S * Z. 

(MliniliiM. Itu.} 

CoRf zn japonica. £>u*. 
Asleroniica 'indica. Hlnmt. 
BuUdngo Yirgaare*. L. 

Iclocirpa, D. C. 
InaU Helonium, L. 

sqnarrota. L. ? 

BBlicmB,Z.? 

japonica, Thb^j. 
Ecllpia prosiraia, L, 
Siegetbcckia orienlatif, L. 
XaiiChiam Stmmariani, L. 
lltiimtbnt aiinnua, I,, var. 
Poropli; U am ja] ionic um, D. C. 
Tugetea patnia, L. 
Bidens chititinaiB, WH!J. 
Putnuica libiricn, Led. 

Mongbolica. D. C. 
Pyrcllirnin aiaenEC. Sabine. 
Chrjsaatbemum *coronaiinli>< £■ 
Artcmisiii borealis, falL 

cfljiillnris, Thbg. 

jdponica, Thbg. 

Tulgaria. L. 

iiidira, wm. 

annua, L. 

S Bpp. 

Ikralricaria 'inodora ? D. C 
Myriogyne niimtn, Lea. 
Gunphnlium coiifnmm, D. C 

iap..i.icoin, Thbg 

pulycephalam, M.t. 

mn'lMci'pi, Wall. 
Antennaria 'margarilacu, D. C. 
CuipitBiiiDi divaricatnm, S.jrZ. 

Thunbcrgianam, S. j-Z. 
LignUiia 'jspunica. Lea. 

gigKHCea. S ^ Z. 

Eampferii, $. ^ Z. 
Erythracbiete pulmatilida, S. j: Z. 

dcntalB, A. Gray. 



^^^" ^^^B^^^ 
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Qoadhala UncmbU. S. ^ i 


IkrTarBcruli*, 5. «■ Z. 




CATKirot-HLcmM. 


j«ponkiu^ n6!^ 


Untmo bnrtalit. Grom09. 




Abelia ftmta, S. # Z. 


S»a«un*j«|>onic».I>. C. 
AplutBxia muIlicoDliii, il.T. 


aptiUiulslB, S. Jl- ^ 


DierrilU U<>rViiM». S. trZ- 
gruidiflura. 5- #• ^. 




I^W SpMiiopcilnn linonrc lui. 






floribunJn, 5. frJB. 


^^■- kAmuclinticum. ltd. var. 




nBtaiK. HooA. 


^^m bnTicnulc, ^. Grag. 




^^H lAppa iDUJur. Cirrbi, 


^.vliiBtciiro, ittr. 


^H| AltutjItxivB Ijruta. 5. «- Z. 


•Momixii. Ji. Or. 




Viburnum 'plif-wm. TUf. 


^Hl Cichoriam Inljbus. X. 
^Hl FhirUJBipomci, TUg. 


curditolinni.' WiJ 




ciwpiiiiituin. TUg. 




-.ro..,m. TMoT 


^Hl Blaraciam umbclUtum, L. 




^^■1 TunxscucD Dena-Leoaii, Dtif. 


arceolnmiB, S. ^ Z. 


^H Ixcri. (Choritis) *repens, .1. Gng. 


- Bwaruuk.., $.(4. 


^H ■stolunifoDi. 4. &a^ 




^■l 'debilis. ^. Gmv. 


odorotisBimutn, D. C 




opultu. 2.. 




Sambuciie. sp. 5. ^ Z. 


^H^ itbtflorm A. Groy. 


cbuloidcs. Df*e. 


^^Vi linguGcl'iilia, A. Gjiiy. 
^H LoDipsaoa •parriflflrii, A. Gray. 


japonic. 7^. 
•pubeoB. Mie**. 


^^■1 Sonuhiu olcraeeiiE, TIJig. 


Tj,l^BIAIljlCBJt. 




pBirini* Tilloia, Sw*. 




•psrviflora. S. *■ Z. 


^^B] Hahamelides. 


Vulenana dioieii. L. 


^H ILunamclis japanicn. 5. ^- Z. 


Dipsicss. 


^H Corjlopais «piwta, S.J- Z. 
^^Hi DUlylium tBccmusum, S. ^' Z. 


Scnbiosd mnritimft, TAij. 


^H Bentb>mi> jn^ni^S, «' Z. 


leolobus eampanuloidoa, O, ( 
radicaa^ A. D. C 


^■1 Commi offlcinnii', S. ^ Z. 


CAHFANin^OB& 


^H< BangQincn, TAij. (nw.. £.) 




^H alb^ 7»^. 


I'latycodmi 'grandiflonim, A 


^^K 'suecica. £. 


Ad«tiopliora •vcnicilUta, Fmc 




sp. 


^^H Aucubkjipoitica, 71U?. 




L-^^ 


B^^ 
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CiiBipanuIn Trachelium, L. 
remotiflorH. S. ^ Z. 
paoctoiA, Lam. 

ItOBUCEiE. 

AaperoU "odornta, L. 
Galium BtriBoaum, Thbg. 
Bpuriar. £. 

trachjBpcrnmm, A. Gray. 
"TBTain, L. 

car. luiocarpaQk 
Iriflunim. Mx. 
Babi> MnDJiala, Roxb. 

peregnna ? L, 
Seriua fatiAa. Ccmnk. 
FffidetiA *Io!tl(lB, L. 
Hilchella unJuUio. S. j- Z. 
Dnmiincaiithag indicus, Gartn. 

major, S (f Z, 
Hedjolia cordala, Zucc. 
Ophiorrhial japonica, Btune. 
Naoclea racemou, S. ^ Z. 
Gardeoia floriila, L. 
manibo. Sid/. 
grimdiflora. Lour. 
mdicans, Thbg. 
Oldenlandia panicalsia, Z. 

Vaccinb*. 
Vaccinium bractratum, Thhg. 
Smaliii. A. Or. 
Wriehtii, A. Gr. 
Titb-Itlma, L. 
macrocnrpam, Ait, 

EaicACEA. 
Clethra bartincrvii, S. ir Z. 
Gftnltlieria iriquelra, S. ^ Z. 
Pierujapinicu. S. ^ Z. 

eWpiica, S. {■ Z. 
Lencothoe chlnriinlha, A. Gr. 
Tripetaleia paniculala, S. ff Z. 



Azalea roarnoriniroliD, fiurm. 

serpjilifulifl. A. Gr. 

Japonica, A. Gr. 
Ledum patuiiro, L. 
MeTiiieafa fernigiaea, Sia. 

( TVitamoiDa japoiuQum, Tare:.') 



c 



■T ElUotl 



Rhododeadron Mcilemichit, 

ledifoliam. D. C. 
linearifolinm, S.^ Z. 
brechycarpniu, JJuit. 
Aialea moIliB. Bl. 
iodica, L. 



PjroU media, Sm. 

rotundi folia. Z. 
Mousses grandiOoTB, Saiisb, 

DupBSsiici.s. 
Diapeniia lappouica, Z. 

St TRACED. 

Sifraxjaponirnin, 5. ^ Z. 

obnMia, S. §■ Z. 
Flerostjmx corjmbosum, 5. ^ Z. 

mieranthum, S. ^ Z, 

hispidum. S. ^ Z. 
Symplocoa japonic*, O. C. 

prunifolia.' 5. ^ Z. 

mjriacca, 5. ^ Z. 

lancifolin, S. * Z. 

lepUMtaehya, S. j* Z- 

tbeopbrasuefoliB, S. ^ Z. 

neriifotia, S. j* Z. 
Ebexaceje. 
DioapjTOB Eoki, Z- 

japooica, S. J- Z. 

SiPOTACES. 

Acbras Sopotit. Z, 
SiderosjIoH, sp. 

MrRSIHE£. 

MTnino neriifolia, S. 4- Z. 
Ardisia criapn, A Dl, 

glabra, A. Dl. 

japonics, Bl, 

pniiUa, A. Dl. 
Mteaa DonEno, Bl. 
I (Darana japonica, Thbg,'^ 





^^^V CATALOGUE 07 V 


^^^^^B pBlUCUCtL^. 


Apocyskjl ■ 




Viacn roaeo. £. ■ 


^^^B . Vponica, A Orav. 


Nariom odomtu. SolamJ. V 


^^^^H^ Androsace pauna, C. W. 
^^^^H L^einuuhia japonica, Thha. 


Rhrnchotpcrmiimjsniiitiaid 
(Afalouitia anatica, S. fr £m 


^^^H *Glethroii]««, Duly. 












^^^M •vuIgoHs. Z.? 


AacutnAOAtxx. 


^^^H ADagBtlis arrensb. /;. 




^^^^H (a) floribus phu-niceiB. Thha. 




^^^H (&) cKTuteia, Sab 


Vinceuutieum parpuraEMQi, Hi 


^^^H Nftunburgia tbjniaora, JlfomcA. 


*zj™,. 




macrophjUum. & j- Z. 


^^^^H JtUUHEA. 


Moplexicwde, S. j- Z. ■ 


^^^H Jumininni gruidifiorum, L. 


==»"srrf^ 


^^^^H Samboc, ^I't 








micranlbnui, S. fr Z. 


^^^^H SoriduiD, Bmgt. 
^^^^H Olbaghs. 


Fxt^oetelnia duaenae. Bam 

Mwscicuia tomenWM, jj 
Bene. 




BoUGtllSX. 


^^^H j&poDica, Sitb. 




^^^H fraeraus, 7*%. 


ft-Z, 
umcinale. £. 


^^^H\ Liguitnim Ibou. 5ui. 


japonicnm, A. Oraj,. 


^^^B cUiatum, Bl 


Omplialodea, ip. 










^^^H bbtustfolium. 5. ^ Z, 


JZ. 


^^^H japDnieum, TTiAi/. 


Cvnoglossom japoDicnm, J 


^^^^V micmnlhQoi, Zhcc. 


Myosolis arvonsi*. Z. 


^^H FruxinDs longicnapis, 5 ^ Z. 


Cbioensis, D. C. 


^^H SieboldliiDm B/.«. 




^^^^1 pabinervia, B\. 




^^^H obovaca, Bl (Cu/f.) 


ndiotropium japouioani. . 


^^^^P Forsyttlia euspenia. Vail. 


Gras. 


^^^^^^^H XfOQAKIAClLC* 


CoBBIiCEi: 


^^^H Garilccria vmvum. S. j- Z. 


CordiA thyraifiora, S. ^ Z, 




LutATX. 


^^^V Guttusea:. 


Plflctranthaa, *S ippi. 


^^^K Genliiuia Thanbcrgil, GtUtb. 


brachialua, ilmrt. 


^^^B Ileurogyne rotata, Grisci. 


PeriHa argula, BnA. 


^^^1 Ophelm bimacakta. 5. ^ Z. 


SaSia japonica, TMy. 




plebeia. R. Ba. 




Melissa Clinopodinm, Bth. 




ProDsUa Tulgara, Z- 







J.VPANESE PLACTS. 



Cedronclla japonics, Hiuth. 
SualKlUrin iadica. L. 

scordifolisi, F^ch. 

japonicB. Mot. if Dene. 

hederac«a, Sih. 
Nepeu GlechumN, Batlh. 
car, hirsnta, S. fr Z. 
var. gniadi^^ Gray. 
Lophtutbtu Tugosus 1 F.^ Ntg. 
I^iaiam amplexiiaiile, L. 

barbatnm.S.^Z. 

petiolatnm. lioylt. 
Ajaga remoia, Btnik. 

ciliata, BaTme. 

orientalis, Thbg. 

decombena. TIAg. 

pTgniien. A. Gray. 
Teucrium japonicum. Thbg, 
ThTtnas aerpyUiini, L. 
Elihotuut, *sp. 
SlBchjB Aspera, cor. palnslris, 

Gomphosunmia, ap. 
CiliuniDtbs gracilis, Sentk. 

cbinensia, Balk. 
DracocGptulDm Itu^Kbiacum. 

var. japonicum, A. Cray. 

Scliiiocodoii soldandloides, 2ucc. 
Folemonium mimltum, L. 

CONVOLYULACBJB. 

CalTStegia Soldanella, R, Br. 
Balstas ednlia, Cjbu. 
Fharbitia Nil, ChaU. 
lpom«a fllicanlii. BUmt. 
CntcniA major, C. Baah. 

SOLAHACBA. 

Nicotiana chlneniis. Fitch. 
Dntora glrBmoDiam, X. 

alba, Ntti. 
PhjsalU slkekengi. L. 

ciliatu. 5. A* Z, 
Cepncom loDgam, D, C. 

Solnnoo) nigram, L. 
taberaeiim. L, 
Mebngeiia, L. 
Dulcamara, L, 



Lfdam chinenae, Bhme. 

YEItBE!UCE£. 

Verbena officinalia, L. 

Priva, ap. 

ViKx *ovatfl. Thbg. 

caanabifotia, S. ff Z. 
ClcrodendroD trichotoniDm, Thiig. 

sqaamalum. VaM. 

divoricdtom, S. ^ Z. 

•ap, 
Callicarpa jftponicii. Thhg. 

graciliB, $. ^ Z. 

mollis, S. ^ Z. 

Murnsaki, SiA. 
MulHciuithag sinciiBis. Endl, 

MlOPORINEi. 

FcQUCtBlinm bontioides, 5. fg Z. 

AcAKTOACEf . 

Perisirophe lincloria. Nta 



BlQNONUCBiB. 

]»le, L. 
Catalpa Ktempreri, S. ^ Z. 
Tecoma gran Jiflora, D. C. 

GeBI!£IUCE^ 

ConaDdron rtUBOadioidv«, Zitcc. 

ScBOPnVLABI HEX. 

Paailownia imptrialis, S. ^ Z. 
Vnndellia angustifolia, Bmlh. 
Graiiola, ap. 

Bonna^a vcrbenacca. Spr. 
Teronica anagallis, L. 

panicolata, X. 

*1oDgifolis, L. 

*aibiricB, L. 

japonica, Slend, 

"Tbunbergii, A. Gray. 
Fieilerota axillaria, S. ^ Z, 

bracteata. S. ^ Z. 
Sipbonostsgia cbiaenaia, Benlh. 
SorophaUria •alnla, A. Gray. 
Miuus 'rugosaa, 



CATALOGUE OF 



i- 



Orodahchex. 
Boichnisckia, ip., 5, ^ Z. 
JE^neta japonic^, 5. ^ Z. 
PfaaceUantbuB [ubiflorns, S, j- Z. 



pLDlCBiaiHKf . R Br. 

Statice JapoDica, S. ^ Z. 

POLTOOtrEX. 

Rbeum palmWain, L. 

UTtaricam, £. 
Polfgonam cbioenie, L. 

japonieam, Jlf«iM. 

orientale, £. 

avicuUre, L. 

barbatam, £. 

perfoJiaium, L. 

Fagopymm, £■ 

TbunbergU, 5. t Z. 

multiflornin, Thbg. 

■caBpidatani. S. ^ Z. 

"SiBbolilii. Meiin. 

CortoItuIiu, L. 

*lapBtbifotiiim ? 

Blstarta, L. 
other 3 <p. 

filifonae, "TIAg. 
Fagopjrnni einarginaloln, Meit 
Bumcz criepai. £.? Thbg. 

var. nadivalTia, Mtin. 

persicarioidds, X. 

acetoaa, L. 



I Beta TnlKarit, L. 
Eocbia acoparia. Sehrad. 
Chenopodiam albam, jC 

ambrosioidea, £. 

TirgalDm, TTibg. 
Scbcebma mariiioia, C A. J 
SaliolaSoda, SitA. 
Baaella nibra, £. 

PHrrOLACCB.K. 

nytolacca octandn. £. 
Ktsmpferi, ^. Graf. 

Cinnamoinum dulce, JVetM. 

Looreirii, iVee». 

pcdaQCDlatnm, AWa. 

dHphnoidcB. S. fr Z. 
Campbora officinaram, Samt. 
UacbilDS Thunbergii, S. ^ Z 

Japonka, S. ^ Z. 

longifolia, Blume. 
BenioiD crilobum. S. j- Z, 

Thaobergii, S. fr Z. 

•aericeum, S. *Z. 

pnecox, S. A- Z. 

glancum. S. ^ Z. 
Aperula citriodora, Blume. 
(Bottom eilrioJemm, S.ffZ.) 
Lindera obtnsiloba, Bl. 
Tetranthera jqMoica, Spmg 
Actiuodapbne, 3 spp. 
Dapbnidiom Myrrna, Nets. 

nrjcbnirolium. S. Ic Z, 

- SZ- 



AvASJiNTHACEVB, R. Br. 

Gompbrena gtobosa, L., Thbg. 
Celosia margaritacea, L. 



Cbkhofodex. 

Chenopodina maiitima, Moq. 
Splnacia olerecea, L, 



SiNTilACE*. 

Theiinm, sp., S. ^ Z. 
alptnum, Z. 
decnireui, £/. 

II ELWI NOI ACE £. 

Helw in gia japonic!, Morr.^ L 

EIraagnni matrophylla, TAfij. 
umbellala, TAA;. 
pnngeiH, TIAg. 



JAPANESE TLASTS. 



EJxagnus loncip^S, A. Grai/. 
refiexn, Murr. ^ Dent' 
^liibro, Thbg. 
ttispii, Tlilg. 
mulliflgto, Tbbg. 

D&|ibDe odora, Thbg. 

japonico. Hurt. Lai/iL 

Genkwa, S. ^ Z. 

Pseudo-MezcreDin, ji. Gruy. 
Edgeworthia papyrifera. S. J Z. 
Fauerina (Wicketroemia) japo- 
nica, S. ^ Z. 

Ganpi, S. j- Z. 

HouHujnia cordau, 7^. 
Saoranu Loareirii, Dene. 

EMFBTiajS. 

Empelrom nigrum, L. 
Proteaccx. 

Helim lancirulio, J.^Z. 

A BIBTOLOCa ] B£. 

Aatkrom cansdcnae, Thbg. 
Ilelerotropa asaroidra, Jlfarr, (f 

Dene. 
Arillolochia Kntmpferi, Willd. 
debUii. S. a- Z. 
longn, Thb. 

ClUX>RAMn :ICBX. 

Chloranthos •fierrntm. Kampf. 

inconipicaus, BL 
Sareandrs cUuranthoides, Gtrrla. 
THcercandra 'qiiadrirolia, A.Gray. 

PlFERACES. 

Fipei flitokadeura, £ici, 

ECFRDRBUCZS. 

PachyBandra "icrminalU, S. {■ Z. 
Baxas niicTophylla, S. If Z. 
Glochidion obovaLQin, S. ^ Z. 
CiccH ? flexuoHi. S. ^ Z. 
Phyllanlhai lepidocitrpus, 5. ^ Z. 
Crolon Siraki, 5. ^ Z. 
Hiililera japoEica. Spreiig. 
BidDDS commuaiE, L. 
ElKvcocea veirucosa, Jasi. 

cordsta, Juii. 
MercarialiB Iviocarpa, H. jr Z. 



't.m 



Acaljpha, sp. 
Itemideca japoaica, Baill. 
GoHghia nileherreDriB, Wight. 
Slillingia aebifi-'ra, Mich, 

japonica, S. ^ Z. 
EapiiOTbiaClOapp., S. ^ Z.) 

■Galidoui, A. Gray. 

palustrts. 

Helioscopia, L. 

Sieboldiana, Aforr. (r Dent' 

adeaocblura, Mtitr. ^- Dene. 
Ccpm-iFESdL 
Castanea veacs, Gartn, var. 

japonica, Blvmt. 

crenaia, 5. ^ Z. 
(jajioBica, var. 

nricia. S. J- Z. 

(japonica, car. ttricia, Bl.) 

<:biaen«i«, 5;>r. (cuA.) 
FagDS 'sylvatica. L, 

crenal&, Blumr. 
Qaertiis gbibra, TTibg. 

acuta. Tlibg. 

glancs, T/ibg. 

cuBpidaW. TUig, 

serrala, Thbg, 

'glandnliiera, Blume. 

dontata, Thbg. 

pbyltjncoidcB, A. Graif. 

Sieboldiana, Bl. 

urcictefalia, Bl. 

canescenB, Bl 

Tariabilii, Bl. 

aliena, Bl. 

cHtpola, Bl. 

Borgerii, Bl. 

BanUifolia, Bl. 

lalidna, BL 

myninsfoUa, Bl. 

eilva, Bl. 

grosBeserrata, Bt. 

lacera. Bt. 

marginata, BL 

levigata, BL 
Cory] us heterophylla, FiicL 

Sieboldiana, Bl. 
DiMcgocnrpiu carpininB, S. (f Z. 
(_Carpinui japonica, BL') 

laxiflora, S. f Z. 
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Artideiiiex. 
ADtidesm* japonicuin, 5. ^ 7.. 

8«lui 'japonica, Thbg. 

flubfrigilisi Andert. 

parpDrea, L. 

padifolia, L. 

TiriduU, Andtrt. 

f ulpina, Andtrt. 

■catifolis. W. 

Sieboldisno, Bhtnu. 

Integra, Thbg. 

Babjlonica, L. 
Popnlno, Bp. 

CsLTiDB^ EncS. 
Celti* Willdenowiana, RotiK. 

liaenais, Per,. 

Mnku, Sifb. 
Sponia nndiflDra, 5. ^ Z. 
Uomoioceltis asperft, BL 

CAmrABINBA. 

Cannabis aativa, L. 
Uumulaa Lupului, L. 

japonicoB, S. ^ Z. 
UnncACBf. 
Urtica Tbonb^iana, S. j- Z. 

angnstifolia. Fitch., var. 

folioMi, Bl. 
LaporKa bnlbifera, S. ^ Z. 

(«nniiitdii, Wtdd, 
Boelime ria nivEa, Gaud. 

biloba, ttUif. 
{S^ilgtrbtra japonica, 

macrophylla, S. ^ Z. 
(iongitpica, SUud,") 

jpicHta, Thbg. 

Sieboldiana, Bl. 

hotoMricea, Bl. 
Filea petiolaria, £1. 

(l/rlii:a.S.^Z.) 
Procris umbellalB. 5. j* Z. 

radicaar, 5. j- Z. 
Uorocarpu* edulU, S. ^ Z. 



Honu alba, £., THliff. 

iDdica, 2., 7%jy. 

japopica, Sit6. 
Palona Bipera, Gaud 

pUoH, Gaiul 
Maclara geronwgna, S. (^ Z. 
BronaKHielift papjrifera. Pint. 

Emnpreri, ficA. 

Sieboldii. BL 

(Kazitmki, Siei.y 
?ictia nipnlau, Tkbg. 

pnmila, TTiig. 

erecim T^Ug: 

japonica, Btitme, 

DTrifoIia. £«m. 

hirta, FoAJ. 

carica, £^ TiUy. 

Enptelea polyandra, 9. ^ Z. 

Ulmiu parrifotia, Jocg. 

Belnla sn>na, S. jj- Z. 

carpinifolia, 5. ^ Z. 

Dlmirolis, S. &- Z. 

jtpODica, Sic6. 
Alnna finna, S. ^ Z. 

japonica. S. ff Z. 

viridii, i?. C. 

Htuciu:. 
Mjrica rubra, 5. ^ Z. 
Conifers. 
GlTpIoMTobai pcndalus. £niB.T 
TaxDS cuapidaca, 5. ^ Z. 

adprtaaa, Knight. 
Tomfa nnciiera, S. (f Z 
Cepbalotasoa nmbraciititera, S« 

drupacea, 5. ^ Z. 

pednncaUla. 5. ^ Z. 

Fortanei, AooA. 
PodocarpuB mBcrophjUa, 11 ofl. 

MaJ[i.S.^Z. 

(cAiRouU. IToI/.) 

Koraiana, Sieb. 

□agela, R. Br. 

japonica, 5i>i. 



JAPANESE PLA5TS. 
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Podocarpni cngpidMB, Endl. 

gritniSitolia, Endl, ? 
.Salisboria adiiuitirolia, S, ^ Z. 
Juniperns rigida, S. ^ Z. 
inxifolift, tJaok. 
chincfiiis, L. 
procnmbotiB, Sieb, 
ThaJB oriental la, L. 
eseelu, Bong. 
pendala, Lamb. 
ThnjojwiB dolobmca, S. ^ Z. 
Ee(ini«p<jre obtnsa, S. j- Z. 
oricoidea. Zwx. 
pisifera, S. k Z. 
*quaiTu«a, S. * Z. 
Ctjptomeria japonica, Don, 
Larix Ippiolcpu, Sitb. 
Abies Tauga. S. ^ Z. 
(Piceaj firma, S. f( Z. 
(Picea) horaolepii. S. ^ Z. 
microBperma, LiniU, 
Veiichii, Lindl. 
Alcoquiana, LindL 
bifida, S. ^ Z. 
Jeioenais, 5. ^ Z. 
Smilbiano, Loud, 
(pUiln, S. ^ Z.) 
Piniu deaeiSura, $. ^. Z. 
Moaaoniaim, Lamb. 
parriflora, S. ^ Z. 
koraiensis, S. ^ Z. 
aineniis. Limb. 
pinucer. AiL {piu 7) 
CanDingboinia aiaenng, R. Br. 
Sciadopitjs rerticillata, S. ^ Z. 

ClCiDiCB*. 

Cyca* revolnta, L., Tkba. 
prolifera, S. ^ Z 

ChamKrops excelao, Thunb. 

Biroe. Sirb. ? 
Rhapia Sabellirormia, Lin,fiL 

Sjarouik, SiiJt. 

aapeta. SUb. 

Ewaawon, Sitb. 
Aroidbji. 
ArLuema ampliuimtuii. Bt. 

rigcni, SckM. 



Arisajma aerTBlnm, Scholt. 

pnrcoi, Dt Vriot. 

heterophjllum, BL 

laiiaectam, Bl. 

Tliunbcrgii, Blime. 

jnponicnm, Blume. 

aspp. 

Arctiodracon japonicuni,j4.Crnj/, 
Acoroa gramineiu. Ail. 
OuoainsjE. 
Dendrobium catena turn, Liadl. 

dcvoniannm, LindL ? 

japonicum. JLaiiO. 
Epipactis Thnnbci^'ana, A. Gray. 
Cephatanlhera japonica, Gray. 

*en>i folia, Lindl. 
Spiranthes anstrolia, LindL 
Orchis •arianw. Fitch. 
Gj-mbidiuoi ensifoliom. Suj. 
Cfllanihe diwolor, LindL 

Itriau, Br. 
Cypripedium japoaicnm, 7716;/ 
I.iparis liliifolia. Rick. 
Pogotiia ophit^loTOoidoc, Krr. 
Anjlhuaa japonica, A. Graa. 
Oreorchia •lancilhlia, A. Griiy. 
PlaUnlhera tipnloides, Lindl. 
Cremaao-B •miirala, A Gray. 
Hjacinihorehia •variabilia, BL 
(Epidendrvnttriatiaa. Thb', ) 
Laiaia lerea, BL 

(.EpidenJnm. Tkbq.) 
Miwaiignia gmcile, EL 
Habcnurin 'japoiiica, A. Gtuu. 
Gaslrodia elala, BL 
Phajna macuIalOB, Lindl. 

minrr. BL 
Lecan orchis japonica, BL 

Iris eeioan, PatL 

•Iffivigata, Fixh. 
oricntalis, TTibg. 
•gradlipeii, A. Gray. 
japonica, Thbg. 
veraicolor, Thiy. 

AtsisitiCEx. 
SngitWrift sa^iiifolia, L. 
obtnaa, TAg. 
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Potumogclon nataui, L. 
Zostera marina, Z. 

UfUO IlOBAtXX. 

Alelris japonico, XanA. 

Pmu •hcicaphylla, CAnn. 

•lewnphjlla, A. Gray. 
Trillium crcctiim, Lin., var. 
Atparagni Inddus, IahiU. 
mlrranchus, 5. Sc Z, 
•Wrighiii, A. Gray. 
PaljgDiiatum 'valgare, Rid. 
pDljgonntuTD 'gigHDlenaii Dittr, 
maliiflomm, AU. 
falcaCuni, A. Gray. 
Thnnborgil, Marr. ^ Dent. 
japoDicum, Morr, ff Dent. 
ConTiiJkria •majalis, Lan, 
Smiladna 'bifolja. 

nor. 'kamuchatica. 
Smilacinn "japonica. Gray. 
Clinlonia ndensii, Trant 
Disporam 'sessile, Dim. 
•umikcinum, A. Grag. 
fulTnm, SoJit. 
Strcptopos amploxifolias, D. C. 

roseus. Miduc. 
OrithjB osjtwiJb, Klh. 
Lilium jrtpunicain, Thbg, 
inaculatuni, TUig. 
•cordiToliuto, Tbhg, 
balbifertini, Z. 
speciosam. Thbg. 
* ? medooloidee, A. Gray. 
•sp.n.? 

CBllotaro, S. ^ L. 
Thiinbcr^anani, li. ^ S. 
JniDB-jiiri, SUh, 
CoridoD, Siib. 
Gacea iriflorii, H. A" S. 
SciUa orienlalis. T'hbg. 

japonica, T!igb. 

Allium Scbcenoprasniij, L. 

Thunbcrgii, Don. 

Victorialis, L. 



FntiluB albo-mareinata, 
lancifolio. Sprtng. 

grandHiort, Sitb. 
Hcmerocallit foira, Z. i 

Stmlax sienopeUla, A. drag. 

China, Z. ' 

(japosica, A. Gn»j.) 

Pseado-Cbinn. Z. 

Sieboldii, Haai. 
Ileteroimilax japan ics. Kik, 
Caprosmanthiu oonungr^'' 
Kth. 

DiOSCOBKX. 

Dioscoroa japouicH. Thai, 
■epienilobB. T^wtA. 
qainqnelutiii, Tlucmtn. 
Balalas, Dc«e. var. 

Hoxbui^hia JapODicB, BL 



Fluggea japonica. JIw*. 
Ophiopogon Bpica(u% JCer. 

Hcloniopsis panciflora, A. i, 
Melanlhiom Inlenm, Thby. 
HelonUi? japonica, HfpS. 
VerBtnun nignun, L. 
Rhodes japonica. Hoik. 
Aspidistra elatiar, BL 

JVKCKM. 

Juncns eftuBui, Z. 
moaUcola. Slead. 
Bineniis, Gnj, 
sjphioidea. Mia. 
Lmula campestris, Z. 

ERiocitn.omtJE. 
I Eriocaulon sexangnlare, £. 
I SieboldinDum, 5. ff Z. 

COVUELTKkf;. _ 

Canuoeljnia polygamy, Batk^M 



(CO 



..Z.) 



CrPSiucKi, 

Cjpcnis piplolepis, Sicmd. 
xaathopuB, Slemt ^ 
Iwvisaimns, Sinut. 
(rotundas, £■ 7) 



Japanese pl-^sts. 



Crptrns lubnlaius. Suad. 

(rolniidni', £.?} 

micr(K.Tit, Sltvd. 

irachyrochie, Steud. 

lerMifruotiiB, SUud. 

MarUouB nmbellBlUB, Void. 
Bcjrpue cUUtot, Sieud. 

{laciulrit, Thbg.} 
Eleochans pileaia, A. Gray. 
Ciadium japonicum, Stead. 
Fiubrif tylb jnponiea, Suvd. 

capilloceo, Hoehtt 

metiacea, Fuffl. 

Goeringcsno, Steud. 
CartJt bulboin*, Boell.^ 

ranicn, BoulL 

cmreriiaora. Sooit. 

diipalMo. BoolL 

Daniana. Spring. 

exc'Mt, Boon. 

filtfcinnig, L. 

Oandichauiliaiia, Kth. 

gjbba. WahL 

(anirmala, BiKill.) 

hetemlepis, Bumje. 

inciia. Boon. 

Uncoohloro. Bunge. 

lanceoUio, ItuurL 

longiroitroui, C. -1. itfty. 

lignUua*, Nea. 

monsdelpliiw £doh. 

Morrowii. fiooH, 

mtcrocepbala, WJId. 



niMulata, fioMI. 

(mi'caiu, BiHilt). 
mollicuiB*, Boutu 

pniniU, Thhg. 
pnhenila, Bactt 
pidrormis. Bootl. 
pnecox. Jacq. 
picu. fiooH. 
papolnsa. £n(i». 
parciflora, Bvott 
poljThiia, Waltr. 



Cares pilulifera. L. 

pocetljfonnis*. Boon. 
rigcna. flowt 
Huigoldiana, Boon. 
rostrats, Mii/tl. 
remota, L. 
Ro^leana, Neei. 
reirorga*, oar., Selm. f 
stipala. SfuAL 
■IcUalsia, Good. 
Buberea*, Bonlt. 
transversa, BooU. 
rillosa, BootL 
rceicaria, L. 
wohaensia, Mty. 

GnjlHIKEJB. 

Blhrharta caudata, ^unrd. 
Coix lacrytna, L. 
Lofiiolirtrum hirtam, Sleud. 
iPhaliiris hiipidii. TM'J.) 
Hifrochloa bortaliB, R. j- S. 
Beckroannia eruccBformia, B. j- S, 
AJopecama jupoaicus, SUtd. 

genicalatna. Sm. 

molaconachyt, A. Grag. 
Fa5pa.luni luiauiiflorum*, SUiid. 

adclogBum, Sleud. 
Fhalaiii amadioacea, L. 
ium globosum. Tkbg. 
OpIismeuDS Bntmaiini, Beauir, 
Panicuni (Sefaria) cboodrftchne, 

Slt>.d. 
Panic urn (Setoria) pancisctiim. 

SUiuL 
Panicanixanihorrhiinm,5teBJ.(?) 

tliberculifloniin. Sleud. 

denaopilMum, Sfeud. 

acroantbam, Sleud. 

lepidolum, Sleud. 

bisulcatiim, TTibg. 
HelopuB globostu, Sleud. 

rillosul, yaa. 

Feonuecum japODJcam, Trm. 

hordeiforme, Spr. 
Gymnothrix japonica, Kih. 

If Dr. Boon. Tho» muked Kllli «n 
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fit/ecrU a>roiJ««, Sl^d^ 


^^H Oocnngu, Suvd. 


UchrTDDCim, Strait 


^H Unehne MUtiglnnu, Sumd. (?) 


caipLa, Trw. 


Mi^lka nutans, JL 








piloaulum, SiohL 




FestDca parviglnna, Slemi. 


^H (nVfaro, 7^.) 


pauciflom. TUg. 


^^m fmilK. $lnu£ 


wUcra-rWy. 


^^H japonicn. SitMd. 


remuiflon, Si»d. 


^^H vnlrnia, SWiid. 


TbiinberKii, iClA. 


^^H InxiHiira, /I. RicL 


wnia, SumL 


^H BOBbr^ WiBd. 


nibra. £. 






^H Cinna japoaici^ SfciJ. 


Bromuji bifidxi, TUg. 


^^M MuhlonboT^JHponicA. StniL 


racamiferot. Sfrwt 




conrormii, Srnrf. 


^^H Hiceguneri, Sfmd. 


viMtnu, Sit^ 








aTeaiformia. Smut. 




Bamboea nisn. LeM. 


I^H Phriumiicl longivalTU. Stfw^ 


grwili*, Sifi, 


«nrea.(S«4.> 


^^H japonicn, SlniL 


c««ia. S. 4- Z. (■«.) 


^^m Oxranthe japonic^. SWuiJ. 


reiiculaia, «»pr. 


^H (.iTHui, n.l.da. rA£9.) 


rMcifoUa.S.ft-A(«») 


^^H LeptocMoR eragrosMidcs. SUnd. 


picta, S. j- Z. (•».) 


^^H Klcutine indica, Gdrt 


bifolia. S. *. Z. (aia*.) 


^^H <>;r<«»'<-a. SCnd.) 




^^H Triwitum BaveMens. L. mr. 




^H cernunm. rrix. 




^^H Avena japonico, Slt«J. 




^H 


Tritipum Tttlgarc L. 


^H Fm aoDua. X. 


niDiconatnin, JVew. 


^^H BCriftuIa, 5(n'l 


csninitm, Schrtb. 


^^H iriTialiB. L. 


Hordeom vnlgare. L. (nJi). 


^^K famillarii. SUud. 


llordeum hexaatiehuin, £. (« 


^^B bin^ TAi;,. 


FerotiB tatirolia, ^it 






^^H. psilDcaalU, StKud. 


toliau. SumL 


^^H diantha, SffW. 




^^m (EraCTOslis) Japonic*. r/<6ff. 


cm^pe,, SUMd. 






^^B euebroa. Su»ri: 


MipMfomii. 5te«L 


^^H rerrngincB. nt^. 


Wicokoa. Slmd. 


^^^H pogoaia, Stead. 


Iwaraakiii«. Roii. 


^^B (idrAato. Thbg.} 


Uxua, miM. 


^^^ft< bulbillif^ra. S(n«l 


(KiTolBi, niji.) 


^^^B pratensU, L. 


dicbroantliux, .SmnJ. 




cotntilcrus. TUg. 


^^H Glj-ccris fluiuua, R. B. 


Anthutiriajaponica, WilW. 




, 
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AthTriam cjnopteroidcs, Eal- ^^^M 


Saccharum obscnrum, Slewi. 


crcnatum Rupr. var S. ^^^1 


KrianchaaJBTxiiiicns, BeauB. 






Dipluiam larranm. Prtsl. ^^H 


Shiiiv. 


Onoclea «eD«bilis. £. ^^M 


Eulttlin japoniea, Trin. 


Stnilhiopleris orieniatiB. Hook. ^^H 


Zo.VBUijflpoQica, Sttiid. 






Fteria creiica. Z. ,^^^H 




aem-Uta, X. ^^H 




aqmlina. ^^M 


glmt^ Hooi. 


Mmipmr.ala. L. ^^^H 


Dicksonia murginalia, Sw. 


ainuata, Thl.. ^^H 


Woodsia ilvenBii, Br. 


Lomaria niphonica, £:«. ^^^^1 


polyatichoides. Eat. 






Blecbnam Spit^i, £. ^^H 


caadatum, L. 


Wcradwardia radicans, Sw. ^^H 




jipunica, Sm. ^^^H 






. DavBllia chineDsii, Sw. 


serrulaia, f f. ^^H 


tenniftilis, Si/. 


Leplo^ramme Totta, J. Sm. ^^^1 




Drrnaria hasiau. Fit. ^^^H 


bimutB. Sa: 


enuita. H«J^. ^^M 


enigosB, S.I.. 


Pleopelcifl Qiida, »«)4. ^^H 


japoniea, Sip. 


ebngata, ir.«.r/. ^^H 




PDlf])odLiim Tulgare, L. ^^^^^M 




Drjoptcni. L. ^^^M 




panctatam. Thb. ^^^H 




tdlipticDiD, TV,. ^^H 


orylhrosormn, Eat. 


Drj-moglosaum piloeellaidcB, Pml. ^^^M 




caniosuni. Hook ^^H 




Nipbobolua Udruo. Spr. ^^^M 


FUix-mas, £. 


banatu«.£ie. ^^H 


Polynkbuai polyblepharon, fluent. 




triplcron, Kze, 


Botrvc:biuni wmalum, Sm. ^^^M 


(Ihpta-U. Eat) 




variam, Sip. 


Osmtiada japoniea, 7*46. ^^^^1 


■Closnni, Sw. 




laccmm, Sat. 


regalis, L. ^^^M 


Bi-i«tBlum, Prul. 


la^'n».£. ^H 






•ophoroidcs, Sw 


EqaiKiom arvense, £. ^^^^M 




jirgUixm, Bl. ^^H 




Manilea qnadriiulia. L. ^^^M 






Alpleninm lanoeotatum, Hudi. 


aeiTBium, Thb. ^^^H 


var. elegans. 


iclago. L. ^^m 


daTsUioidea, HooL 


iapomcnai. TTJi. ^^^H 


inciBum. Thunb. 


pliteemaria. L. ^^M 


japoniciun, Thb. 


claralum, L. ^^^H 


Atlijriam Filix-roemina, Rolh. ' 


SclaginellA involTCQE, S/in'o^. ^^^H 






b_ 
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While this sheet is in the press we have received part of 
the 4th voliime of the Proceedings of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, containing notices of the CrTptogamous 
plants gathered in the late American expeditions to Japan, 
the Fungi by Messrs. Berkeley and Curtis, the Musci by 
Messrs. Sullivant and Lesquereux, and the AlffCB by Dr. 
Harvey. The species mentioned in these papers we have 
here fuided, although they must be a very fragmentary por- 
tion of the cr3rptogamic flora of the island. In the list of 
Mosses those found in the Loo Choo Islands, and also those 
gathered by the American expedition on the mainland, are 
incorporated. No account of the Lichens has as jet ap- 
peared: — 



Musci. 
Sphagnum sqaarrosom, Honuch. 
Phascum crispatam, SulL 
Weissia viridula, Brid, 
Rhabdoweisia fngax, Br, jp Sch, 
Dicranella crenau (SuH) 

obscora, SuU, jp Letq. 
Dicranam scopariom, Sua, 
Trematodon longicollis, Hsch, 
Leacobrjum glancam {SulL) 

Boninense, SulL jp Lug 
Tricbostomam pallidam, Brid, 

inflexom, Bruch, 
Barbola nnguicalata, Hedw. 
Ceratodon purpareim. Bird, 
Eostichiam Nonregicnm, Brid, 
Orthotricham faBtigiattim, Burch. 

japonicam, SulL A* Lesq. 
Hedwigia ciliata, Ehrk. 
Entosthodon acaminatom (SulL) 

ericetorum, C. 3ftieff. 
Bryum pyriforme, Hedw, 

nutans. Hook, 

torquescens, Br, (f Sch, 

pallescens, Br. (f Sch, 

roegalodictyon, SuU. jf Lesq. 
Mnium pnnctatum, Hedw, 

trichomanoides. Mitt, 

flagellare, SuU. jf Lesq. 

radiatum, WiU, 
Bartramia pomiformis, WaliL 



Bartramia fontana ? Schw, 
Atrichum angustatmn, Br, ff Sch 
Pogonatum lUoidea, Brid, 

tortile, Sw 

alpinum, Brid. 

japonicom, SmB, jr Letq, 
Polytncbnm jaDiperinam, Ueiw, 

oommnne, £• 
Hypnom scitom, P. B, 

minntolam, Hedw, 

starkii. Bird, 

crassinenrinm, TayL 

populeam. Hook, 

Balebrotom, H, jf T. 

velutinam, X. 

ratabolom, H, jp W. 

serpens. Hook. 

adnatum, Hedw, 

deDticoIatom, L, 

sermlatnm, Bird, 

microcarpnm, HkH, 

breyirostre, Bird, 

triqnetmm, X. 

splendeni. Hedw, 

Oakesii, Sutt, 

pretense, Koeh, 

Haldaniannm, Grev, 

cupressiforme, X, 

polymorphum. 

cuspidatnm, X. 

aasurgens, SuU, jp Lesq, 






.AMCMia 
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Hjpnutn diipersum. Suit. ^ Laq. 

□blongifoliam, Svll. ^ Lesq. 

(imodcnge, SuU. ^ Ltiq. 

iD>cro»tegiDiD, SuU. jr Lttq. 

flicciilam. Sail. ^ Leiq. 

ipinalosDin, SuU. ^ Letif. 

theliUictjoDi SuU. ff Lei/. 

pohtuecsrpaDi, SulL ^ Leag. 

ereciiuscDlum, Salt. f( Les,. 

Rodgenionnm, Suit, ^ itsq, 

aximium. Sail, (f IJtg. 

Smaliii. SuU. ^ Laq. 

gracile, Br. * Seh, 
Fiuidens loxns. SalL fe Lag, 

iacrauatDs, SuU. ^ Lmq. 

pungens, Letq. jf SulL 
Pljcbowiirium WiUoni, Sail §■ 

Mscfomitrioni iaaulore, Suit. ^ 

gjmiMiitcimiim, Sull ^ Laq. 

Snrgueam filicinum. Bare. 

Kinggalilianom, Hart-. 

Rodgersianum, Hare. 

■iliqiiBslruni. Ag. var. 

cOiTnecarpuni, Harv. 
Cjstophjllam fuaifunac, Hare. 

tar. cJaiigeram. 
Fuciu Wrigbiii, Harv. 

Babingionii, Harn. 
£ckloBiK Wrighiii, Harv. 
AlulB pinnatiflda, Norn. 
Coauria Turneri, Grtv. var. per- 

Oiloathalia (ibtasangnln. Hare. 
Dvamarestia vlridis, Lainoar. 
Chorda lomentaria, Li/ngb. 
Chordsria aimplc:!, Ham. 
Bhjtipbtiea compliuiitii, Ag. ear. f 

latiuscnla. Harv. 
Chmtdria cnuaicaalis, Harv. 

atropurpurea. Ham. 
Polysiphonia Morrowii, Harv. 

japonica. Harv. 

Siimpaoni. Hara. 

calacantha, Hare. 

flabcUalata, Han: 



Luorencia virgala, Aj. var.i 
Lomeiicnria catenuo. Ham. 
Amptiroa califoroicn, Vcnc? 
Deleueria aerruUtu, Harv. 
Qeltdium canilageuiun;, Gcrv. 

comeam. Lamour. 
Wrangelia ? Tsnegaaa, Ham. 
Desmia japonica, Harv. 
Gracilnria gigaa, Ham. 
Sabiia japonica, Harv. 
HaloBttceion japonicnro, Ham. 

Wrighiii, Harv, 
Gymnogongjrna furcellaius, Ag. 

Qabellifarmia. Ham. 

pinnulatOB, Ham. 

linguUtus, var. angascalus. 
Gigarlina lanci folia, Harv. 

affinis, Harv. 
CTswcloniam anniifnm, Harv 
Nemasloma lirida, Harv. 
Gloioaiphonia rapitlaria, Carm. 
Coramimn rnbtooi, Aiiet. 
Gloiopi'ltsa colif^^mis, Harv. 
F.ndoctadia compiaiiala. Hun: 
Caulerpa bracbjpat, Hote. 
Olartophora Wrightiana, Harv. ' 

Simpson ti, Harv. 

dcou, Harv, 

AgaricQi adianiicepa, BerL ff 
Curt 
atitlliiliLlui. Btrk. ^ Carl. 
japqnicui, Btrk. ff Curt 
poTphjTopbjilui, Beri. ^ 
Cart. 
Bolbiiiua Otyiae. Bert. ^ Cart. 
Coninarius Wrigbtii, Berk.^ Curt. 
Lnccatius lividacua, Berk, j- Ciirr. 
Mnroamlui! cromoricepa, Berk, jr 
Curt 
galeatul, Berk, ff CnrL 
aoicola, Berk, ft- Curt. 
Lenzl tea japonica. Bark. f( Cart 
Bolelu* modomjcea, Brrk.^ Cnrt. 
Poljponii (Meaopua) ocbrotinctua, 

Berk, g- Cart. 
Hyilnum ( MeBopus)Wrightii,firn(, 
J Curt. 
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Uromrcea japonica, BtrJi. jf Curl. 
Feiiu japonica, Btrk. j- Curt 



Fexli* kpida, Btrk. j- Curt. 
■copbBi, BcnL ^ CVl 





^cntlfD's ^litiibairij llokls. 



To this Scries of SoveU hai jmt been sdded the Popular Storj, 

The SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 2s. 6d. 



Tie FolimM ahtadg iuaed tomprui — 
ANTHONY TEOLLOPE'S THEEE CLERKS. 3s. 6d. 
aiTA. 28. 6d. 
THE LADIES OF BEVEE HOLLOW. By the Autlior 

of " Marj Powell." 2s. 6d. 



VILLAGE BELLES. By the Author of 
PowbU." 2s. Sil. 

THE SEASON TICKET. 2a. 6d. 

THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE. 2b. 6d. 

EASTON AND ITS INHABITANTS. 2s. 6d. 

QUITS. By the Author of " InitialB.'" Sa. 6d. 



Mary 



" This popular tetiet a uQexmptionible in point of tute. Hera m 
lo be foimd nritors of brilUsnt wi( and humour, etorisB of exciting 
iuUrest and tragic power, and not oae stor; lo oSend tlie moiC 
fiisti<IiouL Ihete Slondard NorelB irill be a vreleome guest in btstj 
household." 

LOHDON : EICHABD BEMILEY. 



NEW WORKS 

UBED ITS COLLBGES AKS 8CHOOZ£. 



A NEW PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH-LATIXai 
LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONABT. By O. D. Yonai. Pwi 
English-Latin, 9*. 6d. Part IL, Latin-EncliBh, 7>. 6cl. Or ( 
whole work complete in on« toIudm, ■tronglj boand in roan, 15 

" A Tcrr npitil book, dtbtr lot the Mueabitt idTiBced popil, 
-"- -■ '-'-igMtUmMtie ■-'-—■ .V- -J.,. _:..._ , 



P. VIBGILII MAEONIS BTJCOLICA, GEOEGICA 
^NEIS. With Engl - " - 

da. 6d. (tronglj bound. 

The FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the ■WORL] 

Irom klonthon to Wat«rloo. Bj Sir Edviu) CRKiST. ElcTm 

Edition, with FUn*, Sto. 10*. 6d. 

" The dnlif'e rntam ol the battles are well and clrarly brouitbt out. I 

rtadtr'a miiiil it attracted to ttie world-wide linportince or the ecciiii be i> cfi 

airterinic. while thrlr lucceMioa rarrlea bim over tbe »hole iiream oC Euriipe 

hiuory. "— SriCTAToa. 

STAUNTON'S rAMILTand SCHOOL GEOGEAPH^ 
Sniftll 8to. strongly bound in nwn, 4«. 
" Incomnarablr lb* bnl. fnllrali nioat rellalile, and tdmirablT emnnil amo 
all tbe workt oT a aimllar kind tbatbaveerec came DodtT our neiice."— Si->. 

Tbe RISE Kad. PROGRESS of tlie EXGLISH CO! 
STITUTION. Bj Sir Edwasd Cbea«i. Fifth Edition, pi 
8to. 7t. 6d. 

EnitlJ 



man ouKbt to pouew."— Litikart Oaiitti. 

LECTURES on PHYSICAL GEOGEAPHT; or. Ear 

■nd Man. SidbII Sto. 2*. Sd. By ASKOU> Gtitot. The oi 
Unabnilged Edition. 
'• We have nevn leen ihe adener of phTalcal reoicnpbr explained w 
greater clearneat and elegance."— ArBua on. 

The ANDROMACHE of EUEIPIDES. Witl. Siigsc 
lionB and Qutitions at Uie foot of each page, intended to be n 
BS a firrt Grfek PUj. Bj tire Bov. J. EDWABca. M.A.. and I 
BcT. C. EAWKitiB, B C.L., Cliriat Ch. Oxou. ^joond Kdiiit 
poet 8to. ia. Sd. Caed at lion. 
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